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PRINGE GEORGE. 
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. it 4. YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS ; 
1. 


O Sous an ay protection to Moraii- 
TY and VirTus, by a favourable re- 


ception of the following APHORISMS, collected 


from the greateſt Purlosor ns, PRINCES 
and HxROES of antient and modern ſtory, 


who, if living, would be glad to have their 
ſentiments confirm'd by Your future Chor cx, 
and illuſtrated by Your future ExaweLs. 

Your B1kTH, Sir, calls upon you to purſue 
the fame courſe of Jos r ick, PizTy, and 
Turn, which they purſued : The advan- 
tage of an EpucaT1on ſuitable to that BIxTR, 
under the immediate eye of your ROYAL Pa- 

RENTS, 


-  . _ DEDICATION. 
RENTS, will render the taſk eaſy: The pre- 
ſent Age will exult in the Advances you 
make: The ſame Virtues, which conſtitute. 
your own Gloty and Happineſs, will proye 
the Admiration of Poſterity : And, that, in the 
Fulneſs of Time, Your ROYAL Hrcunzss may 
be numbered among the greateſt, wiſeſt and 
moſt honoured of our —— is the con- 
ſtant m_ of | | 


YOUR. ROYAL HIGHNESS's 


Moft Devoted, and 


Moe Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


1 | Charles Palmer. 


PREFACE. 
1 far from pretending to vindicate this Miſi 
cellany of ArzorusMs from all objeftion, tho' 
moſt of the Authors, from whom they are taken, 
bave already ſecured to themſelves ſuch a repu- 
tation, as time will rather improve, than impair. 
J expect to be charged with injuſtice, in not 
affixing the author's name to each Aphoriſm, &c. 
The reaſon of this omiſſion is, they were original- 
ly collected for a private, and not a public uſe ; 
defigning them for the peruſal only of my own fa- 
mily, I was leſs ſolicitous about that exattneſs, 
which would, without doubt, have procured them a 
more favourable reception from my friends. Be- 
des, to many of theſe Maxims it would be diff- 
cult to aſſign any particular author ; for meet- 
ing with the ſame ſenſe differently expreſſed by 
df 


mm PREFACE. 
different writers, I have often taken the liberty 
to gather from each what I liked beſt, and form 


them into one. 

This Collection may be al objefled to, as 
confuſed, not being regularly digeſted under proper 
heads. To remedy this inconvenience was, in every 
attempt, found imprafticable; and if it be a fault, 
it is certainly ſuch a one as ariſes not from any 
neglef? of the compiler, but the nature of his 
per formance, inwhich the diverſity of ſubjects is al- 
moſt equal to the variety of Aphoriſms. It is there- 
fore ſubmitted to the candor of the reader, whe- 
ther that which is thought a ſufficient reaſon for the 
public appearance of this work, the uſe and appli- 
cation of moral and prudential Maxims, may 


not be allowed to compenſate for the want of order 


and method. 


COLLECTION 


AP H 0 RIS M 5 
M AX 1 M 8, &c. 
1. HE ana ebend 


generally determines all the reſt; and is 

the foundation of his reputation,. as well 

as the beſt preſage of his future fortune. 

From the firſt meaſures he takes, men of 
experience will tell you, whether he will ſucceed or no; 
it is therefore highly important to take this ſtep with a great 
deal of caution, and to fignalize 3 
glorious and great. 

2. Third irs bur eo lags thes cam victiadiyciphiers 
the Care of a Wiſe man; the firſt is the Study of Virtue 
which makes him honeſt ; the ſecond the uſe of Life, 
which makes him content. 

3. Every man has ſomething good in his compoſition, 
which may be much improved by cultivation and dili- 
gence ; the generality of men force their genius, and loſe 
the race by endeavouring to run beyond the poſt. 

4. A certain term is required to bring great deſigns to ma- 

B turity ;, 


2 4 4 Cortxevion of 

turity ; thoſe that can ſtay ſo long, are commonly paid 
with intereſt for their Patience, Precipitation often ruins 
the eber 
difficult. £ W 

5. We want ack Mutton ihe corrupted 
with our good fortune, as Patience not to be LAN 
our bad. 

6. A wiſe Retreat is no leſs 7 © I « Jo 1P a 
Attack; and it is the character of a conſummate merit to 
be able to live in a retreat with honour, after one has 
lived in publick with ſplendor. 

7. Rambling wits ought to be indulged, becauſe, by their 
conjectures on all ſubjects, they have in every.age farther 
enrich'd the world, than ſalider ings : Plurali- 


ty of parts, without order, has a mare ſtrong operation, 


becauſe it hes a . and} fo Sliders com- 
prehenſion. 

8. The beſt way for a man to preſerve his Reputation, 
is ſtill to bring ſomething new and ſurpriſing upon the 
ſtage, to provide 'freſh matter for the general admiration. 
A wiſe man ſhould not ſuffer the depth of his capacity to 
be ſounded, if he would always keep up his character; 


but ſhould behave himſelf ſo, as never to diſcover all he 


knows, that no man may be able to aſſign limits to his 
knowledge; for let a man be ever ſo learned, the idea we 
have of him, when we know him but by halves, is much 
greater than that we ſhall have of him, when we are tho- 
roughly acquainted with him. 

9. Clearneſs is the rule of ſpeaking, as ſincerity is the 


rule 
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rule of thinking, Too bright fallies of Wit, like flaſhes 
of lightning, rather dazzle than illuminate. 

10. To a man of virtue and reſolution all things are a- 
like; he values not the changes of fortune, any morg 
than he does the changes of the moon. 

11. Leſſons and precepts ought to be gilt and fweetned, 
as we do pills and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of 
the remedy ; for it holds both in virtue and in health, that 
we love to be inſtructed, as well as phyſick d with pleaſure. 

12. Nothing makes a deeper impre/jier: upon the minds 
of children, or comes more lively to their underſtanding, 
than thoſe inſtructive notices, that are convey'd to them 
by glances, inſimuations and ſurprize, and under the co- 
ver of ſome allegory and riddle : Naked leſſons and pre- 
cepts have nothing the force that images and parables have 
upon our minds and affections. Beſides, that the very ſtu- 
dy to unriddle a myſtery, furniſhes the memory with more 
tokens to remember it by. 

13. Nature is ſometimes ſo perverſe, that all the gover- 
nors in the univerſe ſhall never make this youth a com- 
pleat gentleman ; others again are of fo ductile a diſpoſi- 
tion, that they learn every perfection without a maſter ; 
and theſe are without doubt the moſt accompliſh'd perſons. 

14. The foundations of knowledge and virtue are laid in 
our childhood, and without an early care and attention, 
we are as good as loſt in our very cradles ; for the princi- 
ples that we imbibe in our youth, we carry commonly to 
our graves, and it is the education that makes the man. 
To ſpeak all in a few words, children are but blank pa- 
per, ready indifferently for any impreſſion, good or bad, 

B 2 (for 


Us k # © p 7 , 

{for they take all upon credit) and it is much in the power 
of the firſt comer to write ſaint or devil upon it, which 
of the two he pleaſes ; ſo that one ſtep out of the way 
in'the Inſtitution, is enough to poiſon the peace and the- 


reputation of a whole life. 


- 15. Good Example is an b be 6b p- 
kind, and has a ſecret power and influence upon thoſe with 
whom we converſe, to form them into the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion and manners; it is a living rule, that teaches men 
without trouble, and lets them ſee their faults without o- 
pen reproof and upbraiding. Beſides, that it adds great 
weight to a man's counſel, when we ſee that he adviſes 
nothing but what he does, nor exacts any thing from o- 
thers, from which he himſelf defires to be excuſed. As, 


on the contrary, nothing is more cold and inſignificant 


from a bad man, one that does not obey his own pre- 
cepts, nor follow the advice which he is ſo forward to give 
to others. 

16. Nothing is of ſo much moment to a Prince as Re- 
putation, and none more than that of being a religious ob- 
ſerver of his word and promiſe; but eſpecially of his 
Oaths, without which he could never be truſted by his 
Subjects or neighbours, 

17. No condition of human life is ever perfectly ſecure, 
nor any force of greatneſs, or of prudence, beyond the 
reach of envy, and the blows of fortune. Princes, as well 
as private men, are often in moſt danger, at thoſe times, 
and in thoſe parts, they think themſelves ſafeſt ; as ſtrong 
towers are ſometimes taken on thoſe ſides that are thought 


ne, and ſo left undefended, or little regarded. 


18. A Prince 


r 
APHORISMS .aud”MAXIMS. «x 
- 28. A Prince. may be familiar with his Subjects, with-. 
out deragning Gran bis amjeſty, but not . | 
out danger, - 

19. The infelicities of ſame Princes EIS acoationed 
only by ill timing their counſels, when to attempt and 
when to deſiſt, in the juſteſt endeavours ; and the great- 
neſs of others may be preſerved by unforeſeen accidents, 
where the greateſt reach of foreſight OG 
have failed. 

0. When a Prince fails in point 4 and com- 
man juſtice, it is enough to ſtagger his people in their faith 
and allegiance. 

21. Example works a great deal more than Precept; 
for words without practice, are but counſels without effect. 
When we do as we ſay, tis a confirmation of the rule: 
But when our lives and doctrines do not agree, it looks as 
if the leſſon were either too hard for us, or the advice nat 
worth the while to follow. We ſhould fee to mend our 
own manners, before we meddle to reform our neigh- 
bours; and not condemn others for what we do ourſelves. 

22. The words and actions of our Superiors have the 
authority and force of a Recommendation : . So that it is 
morally impoſſible to have a ſober people under a mad 
government. For where lewdneſs is the way to prefer- 
. ment, men are wicked by intereſt, as well as by inclination. 

23. Nothing is of ſo infectious and peſtilent a nature 
as example ; and no man does an exceeding good, or very 
ill thing, but it produces others of the ſame kind. We 
imitate the good out of emulation, and the bad out of our 
natural corruption and malignity ; which being confin'd 
| aud 
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and kept vp cloſe by ſhame, is unlocked and let looſe by 
example. 

24. Conceitedneſs and ignorance are a moſt unhappy 

compoſition ; for none are ſo invincible as the half-witted, 
who know juſt enough to excite their pride, but not ſo 
much as to cure their ignorance. 
25. We ſcarce find in any hiſtory a Deſerter of a truſt or 
party he once adher'd to, to be long proſperous, or in any 
eminent eſtimation with thoſe to whom he revolts, tho? 
in the change there may appear evident arguments of rea- 
ſon and juſtice; neither has it been in the power or pre- 
rogative of any human authority, to preſerve ſuch men 
from the reproach, jealoufy and fcandal, that naturally 
attend on any defection. 

26. Let no price or promiſes bribe thee to take part with 
the enemies of thy Prince; whoever wins, thou art loſt ; 
if thy prince proſper, thou art proclaim'd a rebel, and 
muſt expect the conſequence : If the enemy prevail, thou 
art reckon'd but a meritorious traytor : though he may 
like and love thy treaſon, yet he will hate and deſpiſe thee. 

27. Demean thyſelf in the preſence of thy prince with 
reverence and chearfulneſs: let thy wiſdom gain his o- 
pinion ; thy loyalty, his confidence; be not falſe or un- 
juſt in thy words or actions; unreaſonable or careleſs in 
thy ſuits or ſervices ; croſs not his paſſion, queſtion not his 
pleaſure, preſs not -into his ſecrets, neither pry into his 
prerogative. 

28. Upon the well being of the Prince depends the 
fafety of the People. A gracious Prince is ſure of being 
the darling of his Subjects. 


29, Where 
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2g. Where puniſhmens is neceſſary, let it be moderate. 

- 30. Cuſtom is a great matter, either in good or ill. 

31. We ſhould chock en gelen tie, dum 
motions are invincible. 

32. We are divided in ourſelves, Fan: confound good 
and evil. We are moved at the noyelty of things, for 
want of underſtanding the reaſon of them. 

33. Every man is the artificer of his own fortune. 
34. Flattery is dangerous, though in lame caſes a man 
may be allowed to commend himſelf. | 
35. Hope and Fear are the bane of human life. 
36. Ie js apeanting-$0.the meer falſe cfm of things 
„. 

37. Temperance and moderation are great bleſſings. - 

38. Conſtancy of mind gives a man reputation, and makes 
him happy in deſpite of all misfortunes. 


39- Qur happineſs depends, jn a great meaſure, upop 
the choice of our company. 


40. He that would be happy, muſt take an account of 

is time. 

41. Happy is the man that may chuſe his own buſinek. 

42. Anger is againſt nature, and only.to be found in men. 
43. Anger is a ſhort madneſs, and a deformed vice, 
and is neither warrantable nor uſeful, 

44. Pardon all where there is either ſign of repentance, 
or hopes of amendment. 

45. The ſame conceit makes us merry in private, and 
angry in publick. | 

46. Some jeſts will never be forgiven. 
47. Patience ſoftens wrath. 


48. Thoſe 


| 
} 
1 1x 
| 


+» + @ + 
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48, Thoſe injuries e ws, EVE Halter ts 


ne ert Habs n lhe, 
Fo. Take nothing ee ee 
made it your own caſe. 

51. Some things cannot hurt us, and oth will not. 

52. He that threatens all, fears all. 


53. A tyrannical government is a perpetual ſtate of war, 

54. Clemency is profitable for all ; „ apes 
perſons, but it is more beneficial in princes. 

55. Mercy is the intereſt both of prince and people, 
and gives pleaſing reflections to a merciful prince. 

56. Miſchiefs contemn'd loſe their force. As the wind 
kindles a torch inſtead of extinguiſhing it, fo falſe re- 
ports redouble the luſtre of virtue. 

57. Good intentions will never juſtify evil actions; nor 
will a good action ever juſtify an ill intention; both muſt 


be good, or neither will be acceptable. 


58. Never ſuffer your coura ge to exert itſelf in fierce- 
neſs, your reſolution in obſtinacy, your wiſdom in cun- 
ning, nor your patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 

59. If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but always witn 
a deſign either to divert or inform the company : a man 
who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſ- 
courſe; he is never out of humour at being interrupted, 


| becauſe he confiders, that thoſe who hear him, are the 


beſt judges, whether what he was ſaying, could either di- 
vert or inform them. 


60. It is an unpardonable incivility to interrupt a perſon 
that 
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That tells a ſtory; it is math better to Tet him fail in fome 
circumſtance of the hiſtory, than to reQify him if he 
aſks not our advice, of to fightfy we know dong before 
the neo he would acqufint us with. To Wut purpoſe 
is it to refuſe a man the pleaſure of believirig he inform 
ed us of ſomething we were ignorant of before? 

61. Admiration nnen 
riſe in che mind of man. 

62. We may judge of men by their con verſntiom to- 
wards God, but never by God's diſpenſation towards them. 

64. The law and goſpel, like bond and accuittance, 
boch mention the debt, but 66 different purpoſes; the one 
ta oblige piyttient, the other to free from it 

64. All that otic c. redfotitbty demand of fickle per- 
ſons, is ingenuouſiy to acknowledge their levity, and not 
to add treachery to inconſtaney. 
65. Study is the moſt ſolid notrifibneiit of the mind, 
and the ſource of its moſt noble acquiſitions. Study in- 
creaſes_otit natural talent, but it 8 corivetfation that ſets 
it on work, and'refiries it. 2 4 

66. If men could but know the happineſs of adhering 
to the true religion, the voluptuous might there ſeek and 


find everlaſting pleaſures, the covetous man durable and 
everlaſting wealth, the ambitious man glory enough to 
entertain his large and moſt extended defires. 

657. Cloath yourſelf below your eſtate, that you may 
thrive: the better; your wife above it, that you may live 
peaceably ; and your children equal with it, that you may 
marry them the ſooner. 


2 68. To 


” A Corrie of | 


68. Totem in grea and glorious attempts, is no 
1 | 

%, A nokle. Simplicity, e 
moce impcefhon than tropes and figures: a fierce and 
warlike eloquence ſucceeds better with a violent and haſty 
man, than an eloquence full of inſinuation, and wholly 

570. A man who always acts in the ſeverity of wiſdom, 
or haughrineß of quality; ſeems to moye in a perſonated 
part; it looks too conſtrained and theatrical, for a man 
to be always in the character which diſtinguiſhes him from 
others: beſides, the ſlackneſs and unbending the mind, on 
ſome occaſions, makes it exert itſelf with greater alacrity, 
when it returns to its proper and natural ſtate. 

71. It is obſerved, ſometimes, that men upon the hour 
of their departure ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves ; 
for then the ſoul, beginning to be free from the ligaments 
of the body, begins to reaſon like herſelf, and to diſ- 
courſe in a ſtrain above mortality ; ane | 
life, doubtleſs, have a glimpſe of eternity. 

72. It is a ſign of a ſublime genius, not to be over 
eager to diſplay your wit, but to talk of trifles with mean 
people, and ſo to proportion yourſelf to the humours and 
characters of thoſe you converſe with, as to let them 
think themſelves upon a level with you; nothing can be 
more . pleaſing, they are charm'd with you, and them- 
ſelves, when they ſee this equality, which infinitely gra- 
tifies their ſelf-love. It requires a great deal of ſenſe to 


be able to make theſe condeſcending ſelf-denials, and a 
Mo 
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vaſt- ſtock of modeſty not to deſire to outſhine others 
when we can, and make a ſhow of our beſt talents. 

73. No vaſlalage ſo ignoble, no ſervituds ww miiferable, 
as that of vice: mines and gallies, mills and dungeons, 
are words of caſe to the ſervice of fin; therefore the 
bringing ſinners to repentance, is ſo noble, ſo tempting 
a deſign, that it drew even God himſelf from heaven to 
proſecute it. 

„n een od ogs dicks reward fs veal 
ſpent youth ; therefore, inſtead of its introducing diſmal 
and melancholy proſpects of decay, it ſhould give us 
hopes of an eternal youth, in a better world ; but to think 
of pleafing, when the ſeaſon of agreeableneſs is paſt, is 
want of diſcretion ; merit of pleaſing belongs only to 
youth. Frequent diſappointments of this kind ſhould direct 
a diſcreet perſon to retire in time from the gaieties of life, 
it being as proper for ſuch to do ſo, as it is for the young, 
the briſk, the gay, to produce themſelves in the world; 
men are to be pitied, W 
it is weary of them. 

75. In court we ſee good will is ſpoken with great 
warmth, ill will covered with great civility, Men are 
long in civilities to thoſe they hate, and ſhort in expreſ- 
ſions of kindneſs to thoſe they love. 

76. Ignorance is the mother of error, and father of 
impudence. 

77. He that will not hear the admonition of a friend, 
deſerves to feel the correction of an enemy. 

78. There is great difference betwixt a life of virtue, 
and a life of pleaſure. 

C 2 79. We 


12 1 Cork zeron of 
Oy Won Cotes cd th as miſe 
$. 

80. Death is the ſame thing, which way ſoever it comes, 
only we are more moved by accidents that we are not 
uſed to. 

n again, dl accident 
fate. 

$2. A wiſe man. ſtands firm in all extremities, and bears. 
the lot of his humanity with. a divine temper. 
| 83. He that paſſes a ſentence haſtily, looks as if he did 
it willingly ; and then there is an injuſtice. in the excc. 

84. There can be no peace in human life, W 
contempt of all events. 

85. A warm, heart requires a cool head. Courage with- 
out conduct, n H m 
and no ballaſt. 

86. A man of virtue is an bonour. Wann a 
glory to humanity, a ſatisfaction to himſelf, and a bene 
factor to the whole world: he is rich without oppreſſion 
or diſhoneſty, charitable without oſtentation, courteous 
without deceit, and brave without vice. 

87. What madneſs is it for a man to ſtarve himſelf to 
enrich his heir, and fo turn a friend into an enemy! for 
his joy at your death will be 1 to what you 
leave him. 

88. The contempt of death makes all ho miſcries of 
life eaſy to us, 

89. Poverty to a wiſe man is rather a bleſſing than a 
misfortune, 

go. It is St Auguſbine's obſervation of Seneca, that this 
illuſ- 
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illuftrious ſenator worſhipped what he reproved, ated what 
he diſliked, and adored what he condemned. 

91. Human happineſs is founded upon wiſdom and: 
92. There can be no happineſs without virtue. 
93. Philoſophy is the guide of life. | 

9 No felicity like peace of conſcience. - 

. 95. A good man can never be miſerable, nor a wicked 
man happy. 

96. The due contemplation. of diziae providence is-the 
ecrtain cure of all misfortunes. 

97. He that ſets up his den upon contingencies, ſhall 
never be at quiet. 

98. A ſenſual life is a miſerable life. 

99. Avarice and be n infoalchle and mae 

100. The original of all men is the ſame; and virtue 
is the only nobility, _ 

101. The two bleflings of life are, a. ſound body, and 
a quiet mind, 

102. Man is compounded of ſoul and body, and has na- 
turally a civil war within himſelf. 

103. As the vexations which men receive from their 
children haſten the approach of age, and double the force 
of years; ſo the comforts which. they reap from them, 
are balm to all other ſorrows, and diſappoint the injuries 
of time. Parents repeat their lives in their offspring, and 
their concern for them is ſo near, that they feel all ſuf- 
ferings, and taſte all enjoyments, as much as if they re- 
garded their own proper perſons. 

104. Moſt men are ambitious to ape, if not exceed, 

their. 
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their ſuperiors in wealth and vanity ; they can give them 
contentedly the preference en 450m 019: e 
tiſe it without emulation. 

105. Lord Chief Juſtice Hale obſerved that, . 
to his care in obſerving the Lord's day, he commonly 
proſpered in his undertakings the Week following. 

106. There is no virtue, the honour whereof gets a man 
more envy, than that of juſtice, becauſe it procures great 
authority among the common people ; they only revere 
the valiant, and admire the wiſe, while they truly love 
| juſt men; for in theſe have they intire truſt and confi- 
dence, but of the former, they always fear one, and 
miſtruſt the other. They look on valour, as a certain na- 
tural ferment of the mind, and wiſdom as the effect of a 
fine conſtitution ; but a man has it in his power to be juſt, 
and that is the reaſon it is ſo diſhonourable to be otherwiſe, 
as Waller handſomely expreſſes it thus : 


Of all the virtues Juſtice is the beſt, 

Valour without it is a common peſt; 

Pirates and thieves, too oft with courage grac'd, 
 Shew us how ill that virtue may be plac d; 

'Tis our complexion makes us chaſte and brave, 
Juſtice from reaſon and from heav'n we have 
All other virtues dwell but in the blood, 

That in the ſoul,” and gives the name of good. 


107. It is not leſs cowardly to ſpeak ill of the dead, than 
it would be to kill an enemy incapable of making his own 
defence. | 


108, Pro- 
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108. Pronunciation is the life and foul of 'eloquence ; 
and it is of ſuch peculiar importance, that none can neg- 
le& it without abandoning its greateſt ſtrength and beauty, 
and that which contributes ſo largely to its force, and 
compoſes moſt of the graces that belong to it. The art 
of Oratory is never ſo great and potent by the things that 
are ſaid, as by the manner of ſaying of them; its leading 
, 
its empire over the hearts of men. 

109. Nobility of ſoul, and greatneſs of underſtanding, 
are not confin'd to any rank or quality. 

110. It isa kind of cowardice not to defend an opinion 
when we think it juſt, but we ſhould modeſtly propoſe 
our reaſons, that they who yield to us may do it undiſ- 
turbed. ; 

111. If you would be free from ſin, fly temptation; he that 
does not endeavour to avoid the one, cannot expect pro- 
vidence to defend him from the other. If the firſt ſparks 
of ill were quenched, there would be no flame ; for how 
can he kill, who dares not be angry; or be an adulterer 
in act, that does not tranſgreſs in deſire? How can he be 
perjured, that fears an oath ; or he defraud, that does not 
allow himſelf to covet? 

112, True wit conſiſts in retrenching all uſeleſs dif: 
courſe, and in ſaying a great deal in a few words. 

113. Love labour; if you do not want it for food, you 
may for phyſick. 

114. Inordinate love is the forerunner of exceſſive 
ſorrow, 

115. He ens of his time in vain ſports 
and 
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— him whos garments ure all ade 
gf fringes, and his diet nothing but ſauſe. 
116. Vain wiſhes eee 
quietudes they cauſe in us; it & ately 25 Wh Aa 
quiet life, to be happy only in hopes. 

117. The coming in of people fuceatively Us divine 
ſervice has begun, diſtracts the minds both of the miniſter 
and his audience; IS WEE 
and gives offence to them that ſee it. | 
118. A man cannot be agreeable, eee 
unleſs he be able to think nicely, and readily lay up all 
that is ſaid in converſation, which he can never do, un- 
leſs he has a good fund of wit, a faithful memory, and 
an imagination. ſuitable. It is requiſite likewiſe to be a 
maſter re ag one's own mother tongue, and know all the 

„ beauties, and delicacies of it; without this, 
EE nr hich ts the weak we Cat 
not expect they ſhould pleaſe. 

119. It is obſervable then dir end neee hb 
lows have ever been the darlings of the populace, who are 
fo credulous as to take men's characters even from them- 
ſelves, and believe pretenders in every art to be really what 
they profeſs : Bold ignorance paſſes upen the multitude for 
ſenſe; confident knaves live upon credulous fools. 

120. Unlawful love being an unmannerly gueſt; we 
ſhould guard againſt it, becauſe we know not how late in 
the evening of life it may intrude for lodging. 

121. Tranquillity, unleſs we look for it in God, is not 
to be had; it is he alone that can give it us; as ſoon as 
you fix your eyes upon him, you will deſpiſe every thing 


you 


and at the fame time your deſires are directed towards 
him, you will renounce all the pretenſions you ever had 
to any thing in this world. 5 
122. Health more to be deſired than life is a truth not 
oontradicted by that maxim, The end is better than the 
means; for I hold not health to be ſubordinate to life, 
but life to health ; being is the means, and well-being 
is the end. | 8 

123. Were men as jealous of God's honour, as they pre- 
tend to be of their own, they would ſoon ſee the folly: 
and madneſs of their wild perſuits of revenge, and learn 
to forgive as they expect to be forgiven. | 
124. He who has lived one day has lived a thouſand ; 
ſtill the ſame ſun, the ſame earth, the ſame world, the 
ſame enjoyments; nothing more like this day than to- 
morrow : death only would be new to us, which is but 
the exchange of this bodily ſtate for one that is all ſpiritual. . 
But man, tho' ſo greedy of novelties, has no curioſity for 
this; tho' unſettled in his mind, and ſtill growing weary” 
of whatever he enjoys, yet never thinks his life too long, 
and would perhaps conſent to live for ever: what he ſees 
of death makes a deeper impreſſion on his mind, than 
what he knows of it; the fear of pain and ſickneſs, the 
horror of the grave, makes him loſe the deſire of know- 
ing another world; and the ſtrongeſt motives of religion 
can but juſt bring him to receive his doom with ſub- 
miſſion. | 

125. Could men but make due reflections, that as their 
D wealth 
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wealth and riches may increaſe every day, ſo their ſenſes 
which enjoy them decreaſe continually, the confideration- 
126. Nothing is ſo apt to harden people in their di- 
orderly courſes, as to ſee the ſame practiſed in others; cer- 
tain actions, which appear abominable to us in our fali- 
tude, look with a quite different face when we ſoe them 
commonly done. {0 

127. The knowledge of our being we have by intuition, 
the exiſtence of a God, reaſon clearly makes known to- 
vs. No cxiſtence of any thing, only of God, can cer- 
taihly be known, further than our ſenſe informs us. 

. 128, Liborty unſeaſonably obtained is commonly intem- 
perately uſed. 

129, Induſtrious wiſdom often prevents what lazy folly 
thinks inevitable. Induſtry argues an ingenuons, great, 
and generous diſpoſition of ſoul, by unweariedly perſuing 
things in the faireſt light, and difdaining to enjoy the fruit 
of other men's labours wiahout deſerving it. 

130. Knowledge ſoſtened with complacency, and a 
yielding ſweetneſs of temper, make a man equally beloved 
and admired by all the world that knows him ; but join'd 
with a ſevere, moroſe, and aſſuming behaviour, makes 
him not only ſhunned, and feared, but mortally hated by 
every creatare, 
x31. Emulation is a noble paſſion ;. it is enterprizing, 
but yet juſt; for it keeps a man within the terms of ho- 
nour, and makes his conqueſts for glory both. fair and ge- 
nerous ; becauſe it ſtrives to excel, only by raiſing itſelf, 
and not by depreſſing another. 
. - 132. The 
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132. The reſemblance of truth is the -utmoſt limit of 
poetick licence. Beyond the actual works of nature a 
poet may go, but not beyond the conceived poſſibility 
af it. 

133. There is not any benefit ever ſo great or glo- 
rious in itſelf, but it may be exceedingly ſweetned and 
improved by the manner of conferring it. 

134. It is ſaid that when Ariſbatle ſaw the books of 
Moſes, he commended. them for ſuch a majeſtick ſtile as 
might well become a God; but withal ſaid, that way of 
writing was not fit for a philaſopher, becauſe there was 
nothing proved, but - matters were delivered as if er 
would rather command than perſuade belief. 

135. To pretend to have the world in contempt when 
ve have none of it in poſſeſſion, and to talk ſcornfully of 
it befure we know what it is, proceeds rather from little 
breeding, and leſs manners, than true magnanimity and 
greatneſs of foul. 

136. The precepts and e of a very good man 
have in them a great power of perſuaſion, and are apt to 
move ſtrongly, and to inflame others to go and do like- 
wiſe : but the good inſtructions of a bad man are lan- 
guid and faint, and of very little force, becauſe they give 
no heart or encouragement to follow that counſel which 
they ſee he that gives it, does not think fit to take himſelf. 

137. Thoſe women who, by reaſon and virtue, have 
acquired a firmneſs and ſolidity of ſoul, are as ſure re- 
poſitories of a ſecret as the moſt maſculine confident ; 
ſuch therefore ſhould be cleared of the general accuſa- 
tion, their example ſhews the reſt that nature has put 
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them under no fatal neceffity of being thus impotent. A 


ſecret is no ſuch unruly thing, but it may be kept in; 


they may take the wiſe man's word for it: If thou haſt 


heard a word let it Gio with thee, and be bold it will not 


© burſt thee. 


138. I know no duty in W more generally agreed 
on, nor more juſtly required by God, than a perfect ſub- 
miſſion to his will in all things; nor do I think any diſpo- 


ſition of mind can either pleaſe him more, or become us 


better, than that of being ſatisfied with all he gives, and 
content with all he takes away. None, I am ſure, can 
be of more honour to God, nor of more eaſe to our- 
ſelves ; for if we conſider him as our maker, we dare not 
contend with him; if as our father, we ought not to miſ- 
truſt him; ſo that we may be confident that whatever he 
does, is intended for our good, and whatever happens 
that we interpret otherwiſe, yet we can get nothing by 
repining, nor fave any thing by reſiſting. 

139. He who lies under the dominion of any one vice, 
muſt expect the common effects of it. If lazy, to be 
poor; if intemperate, to be diſeaſed; if luxurious, to die 
betimes. 

140. If actions derive their guilt or piety from our in- 
tentions, then the meaneſt ſoul may be a hero in religion: 
there can be no bounds ſet to holy meanings; my actions 
may be confined and fettered by impoſſibilities, but my 
intentions are free as angels. After the reſurrection, to all 
eternity, is time enough to reward pious actions; but 
therefore that, between death and judgment, the holy ſoul 


ſhall be fully rewarded for all good intentions: as it did 
often 


often do its part in piety without the body, ſo it ſhall re- 
ceive the glorious crown of righteouſneſs before it. 
141. A ſkilful aſtrologer, a ſtranger to Socrates, upon 
calculating his nativity, delineated him an ill-temper'd 
man, for which his ability was ſufficiently queſtioned ; 
but the good philoſopher juſtify'd the artiſt, ſaying © ſuch 
as he deſcribes me to be, I was born; but ſince that time 
© I have been born again, and my ſecond nativity has 
* croſſed my firſt.” So Stilpo, a philoſopher of Megara, 
naturally given to wine and women, yet was never 
known debauched by either. 

142. He that is in ſuch a condition as places him above 
contempt, and below envy, cannot, by an enlargement of 
his fortune, be made really more rich, or more happy 
than he is. | 
143. I think it may not appear heterodox to ſay, that 
as all men ſinned in Adam without their perſonal know- 
ledge or conſent ; fo ſome may be ſaved in Chriſt, with- 
out a particular or perſonal belief in him, of whom per- 
-haps they never ſo much as heard. 

144. Pluralities and non-reſidents were never heard of 
in the primitive ages, and it is a ſhame there ſhould be fo 
many fat parſonages, and yet ſo many lean parſons. It is 
the devil's market where church livings are bought 
and fold, and ſuch ſpiritual huckſters deſerve to be whipt 
out of the temple. 

145. Death never happens but once, yet we feel it e- 
very moment of our lives; it is worſe to apprehend 
than to ſuffer. Men ſhould conſider, ſince the end of 
life is inevitable, that all regrets for the loſs of it are in- 
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comes more 'feaſonably chan that which-ends it. 

146. It is impoſfible without being maſter of a good 
'addrefs to gain the publick eſteem, and to make our ta- 
tents appear ſo to advantage, that the world may never be 
diſguſted or glutted with them. 

147. The defire of glory the philoſophers themſelves 
acknowledge to be the laſt thing a wiſe man puts off; and 
if it is a bait which angels ſwallowed, how hard muſt it 
needs be for ſouls alty'd to ſenſe to reſiſt it! 

148. When people are injur'd, and know themſelves in- 
nocent, they are commonly negligent, believing that truth 
will bear ont itſelf. 

149. The true eſtimation of living is not to be taken 
from age, but action; a man may die old at forty, and 
a child at fourſcore. 

150. A wiſe man will deſire no more than what he 
may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, 22 chearfully, and 
leave contentedly. 

151. A wiſe man is provided for ocourrences of any 
kind; the good he manages, che bad he-vanquiſhes : in 
proſperity be betrays no preſumption, in adverſity he feels 
no deſpondency. | 

152. Critics are uſeful, that is moſt certain, ſo are ex- 
eeutioners and informers: but what man did ever envy 
the condition of Fack Ketch, or Jack P—=r. | 

153. Wits are generally the moſt dangerous company 
a woman can keep, for their vanity makes them brag of 
more favours than they obtain, 


154. A 
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1 54- A. witty man is a good companion, but an ill con- 
fident. | 


155. It is prepoſterous. to pretend to reform the ſtage 
neſs of a dramatic poet is to copy nature, and repreſent 
things as they are. Let ous peers give over whoring and 
drinking; the citizens cheating the clergy, their quarrels, 
covetoutueſs and ambitiom; the lawyers, their ambi-dex- 
trous dealings; and the women intriguing, and the ſtage 
will reform of courſe. 
156. The great pleafure fome people take in eritieiſing 
upon the fimall faults of a book, ſo vitiates their taſte, 
that it renders them unfit to be affected with its beauties. 
157. Nothing ſurprizes me more, than to ſee men laugh 
fo freely at a comedy, and yet account it a filly weakneſs 
to weep at a tragedy. For is it leſs natural for a man's 
heart to relent upon a ſcene of pity, than to be tranſport- 
ed with joy upon one of mirth and humour? Or is it 
only the alteration of the features of our faces, that makes 
us forbear crying? But this alteration is undoubtedly as 
great in an immoderate laughter, as in a moſt deſperate 
grief; and good breeding teaches us to avoid the one as 
well as the other, before thaſe for whom we have a re- 
| ſpe. Or is it painful to us to appear tender-hearted, and 
expreſs grief upon a fiction? But, without quoting great 
wits, who account it an equal weakneſs, either to weep 
or laugh out of meaſure, can we expect to be tickled by 
a tragical adventure? And beſides, is not truth as natu- 
rally repreſented in that, as in a comical one? Therefore, 
as we do not think it ridiculous to fee a whole audience 
laugh 
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laugh at a merry jeſt or humour acted to the life, but, on 
the contrary, we commend the {kill both of the poet and 
the actor; ſo the great violence we uſe. upon ourſelves, 
to contain our tears, together with the forced ſmiles, with 
| which we ſtrive to conceal our concern, do forcibly evince, 
that the natural effect of a good tragedy, is to make us 
all weep by conſent, without any more ado than to pull 
out our handkerchiefs to wipe off our tears. And if it 
were once agreed amongſt us, not to reſiſt thoſe tender 
impreſſions of pity, I dare engage that we ſhould ſoon 
be convinced, that by frequenting the playhouſe we run 
leſs danger of being put to the expence of tears, than of 
being almoſt frozen to death by many a cold, dull, in- 
fipid jeſt. 

158. Prudence and experience are the gifts of age; it 
n, I yours to be without that which age a- 
lone can give. 

1 59. That which is ſplendor, ſumptuouſneſs, and mag- 
nificence in people of quality, is in private men extrava- 
gance, folly and impertinence. 

160. Had Sampſen's head contained the AY of that 
ftrength, ſaid to have reſided in his heart, 1 
never underſtood where it lay. 

161. The contentedneſs which ſome pretend to, if well 
examined, means ſomething of ſloth, as well as moderation. 

162. No trees bear fruit in autumn, unleſs they bloſ- 
ſom in the ſpring. To the end that my age may be pro- 
fitable and laden with ripe fruit, I will endeavour that my 
youth may be ſtudious, and flowered with the bloſſoms 
of learning and obſervation, 

163. Love 
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163. Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a wo- 
man's ridiculous, . 
164. To bear with the imperfections of our neighbour, 
is one of the chief points of love we owe him. 
165. Grief, like fire, the more it is covered, the more 
it rages. 
166. A continual and moderate ſobriety is much better 
than violent abſtinences, made by fits, and mingled with 
many intermiſſions. 
167. A great enhancement of pleaſure ariſes from its 
being unexpected, and pain is doubled by being foreſeen. 
168. He who has learning, and not diſcretion to uſe 
it, has only the advantage of having more ways to expoſe 
himſelf, 
169. He that hazards his life upon an honourable ſcore, 
deſerves the ſame reward as if he had loſt it. 
170. Happy is the man who can be acquitted by him- 
ſelf in private, by others in publick, and by God in both. 
171, The indiſcretion of talking too freely of one an- 
other, is the ſource of thoſe ſo many differences which 
embroil mankind. Such as, having heard diſobliging diſ- 
courſes, repeat them again to the perſon concerned, are 
much miſtaken if they think to oblige him by thoſe in- 
diſcreet confidences; it grates us to the heart, to hear a 
man who is ſo imprudent to tell us to our faces vexatious 
things, tho' he only repeat what others have ſaid of us. 
172. Juſtice is the virtue with which the vulgar are moſt 
affeted, becauſe of its continual and common uſe. The 
Grecians eſteemed Juſtice above any other virtue, there- 
fore the vulgar for theſe three reaſons ſtand affected to- 
E wards 
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wards the Deity ; they think him bleſt and happy for his 
want of death and corruption, they fear and reverence him 
for his power and dominion, but above all they love and a- 
dore him for his Juſtice. | | 

173. Inference is looked on as the great act of the ra- 
tional faculty, and ſo it is when rightly made; but the 
mind, either deſirous to enlarge its knowledge, or very apt 
to favour the ſentiments it has once imbibed, is forward to 
draw Inference, and therefore often makes too much haſte, 
before it perceives the connection of the mute 
hold the extremes together. 

174. Charity will prompt me to prefer a greater con- 
cern of my neighbour's before a flight one of my own, but 
in equal circumſtances I am at liberty to be firſt kind to 
myſelf; but if I will recede even from that, F may; it 
is then to be accounted among the heroick flights of cha- 
rity, not her binding and indiſpenſable laws. 

175. True religion, in general, is the obligation of rea- 
ſonable creatures to render ſuch acts of worthip to God, 
as are ſuitable to the excellency of his n and their 
dependence upon him, 

176. No man has reaſon to think himſelf rejected of 
God, either from eternity, or in time, that does not find the 
preſent marks of reprobation | in Tis it intentions and 
actions. 

177. Love is the epitome of our whole duty; and all 
the ſweetneſſes and endearments of ſociety that can be, ſo 
long as they are lawful and honeſt, are not only conſiſtent 
with it, but parts and expreſſions of it. 

178. There is a happy contagion in goodneſs ; we may 
* 
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perhaps be kindled like green wood. hy, the, neighbouring 
flame. The example of another's zeal may awaken mine ; 


thoſe ſhowers of benediction which the prayers of good 
people bring down are ſo plentiful, that ſome drops at leaſt 
may ſcatter upon thoſe about them. 

1179. "Wiſdom, valour, juſtice, and learning, cannot 
keep,aman in countenance, that is poſſeſſed with thoſe ex- 
cellences, if he wants that leſs art of life and behaviour 
called good breeding. A man endowed with great perfec- 
tions without this, is like one who has his pockets full of 
gold, but always. wants change for ordinary occaſions. 

180. [Thoſe who perpetually , praiſe . themſelves, and 
blame others, loak as if they meant to make their own 
figures appear brighter by theſe ſhades, and to recom- 
mend their own conduct by cenſuring that of their neigh- 
-bours. 

181. We ought always to make choice of perſons-of 
ſuch worth and honor for our friends, that if they ſhould 
ever ceaſe to be ſo, will not abuſe our confidence, nor give 
us cauſe to fear them if enemies. 

182. However partial hiſtory is in mentioning the ac- 
tions of great men, which will not allow them to parti- 
cipate with the vulgar in the weakneſſes incident to human 
nature, yet every the greateſt ſpirit has its allay of imbe- 
cillity. The moſt knowing ſcholar has found a period 
beyond which his curious ſearch could not move; the wi- 
ſeſt politician has diſcerned when he erred, and bluſhed at 
the miſtake; and the boldeſt ſoldier, at ſome time or o- 
ther, has found the coward trembling in him. We may 
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by our endeavours raiſe nature above her frailty, but never 
triumph over her till death. 

183. It is a remark of Antifbenes, that if a man would 
lead a ſecure and unblameable life, he ſhould either have 
ingenuous and honeſt friends, or very ſharp and bitter ene- 
mies; becauſe the firſt, by their kind admonitions, would 
keep him from ſinning; the latter, by evil words, and 
vehement invectives. An enemy ſees and underſtands 
more in matters relating to us than our friends do, becauſe 
in Plato's opinion love is blind, eſpecially in diſcerning 
the thing beloved ; but ſpite, malice, ill-will, wrath and 
contempt, are very inquiſitive and quickſighted : friend- 
ſhip is grown ſpeechleſs, and has left off that freedom it 
did once uſe; therefore we muſt expect to hear truth 
only from the mouths of our enemies, 

184. Forgiving enemies is only a private virtue, not 
the rule of publick government. 

18 5. A vow is a kind of priſon, which reſtrained na- 
ture has a mind to break. 

186. There is no greater enemy to mankind than folly; 
that poor, baſe, low, ſordid, ſlaviſh condition, which ren- 
ders a man weariſome to himſelf, and contemptible to o- 
thers, expoſed to every one's deceit and craft, a ſlave to 
his own paſſions, and others flattery, a ſtock whereon to 
graft any vice, ſhame, or miſery. 

187, As thoſe bodies are commonly the moſt healthful 
that break out in their youth, ſo many times the ſouls of 
men prove the ſounder for having vented themſelves in 
their younger days : none are obſerved to become greater 
enemies of vice, than thoſe that have been the ſlaves of 

it, 
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it, and are ſo bleſſed and happy as to have broke their 

188. Since human nature is moſt delighted with thoſe 
actions to which it is moſt accuſtomed, then how abſo- 
lutely neceſſary is it for us to gain habits of virtue in this 
life, if we would enjoy the eternal pleaſures of the next 
Heaven will not be capable of affecting thoſe minds which 
are not qualified for it ; we muſt in this world gain a re- 
liſh of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy in 
the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and raptures, 
which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all eter- 
nity, muſt be planted in her during this her preſent ſtate 
of probation : in ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the reward, but as the natural effect of a religious 
life. On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits who by long 
cuſtom have contracted in the body habits of ſenſuality, 
malice, and revenge, and an averſion to every thing that 
is good, juſt, and laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned and 
prepared for pain and miſery ; their torments have already 
taken root in them; they cannot be happy when diveſt- 
ed of the body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that providence 
will in a manner create them a-new, and work a miracle 
in the rectification of their faculties, They may indeed 
taſte a kind of malignant pleaſure in thoſe actions to which 
they are accuſtomed whilſt in this life, but when they 
are removed from all thoſe objects which are here apt to 
gratify them, they will naturally become their own tor- 
menters, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful habits * 
of mind, which are called, in ſcripture phraſe, the worm 
which 


"A Conrecf r ef 
hb ikur- Art. This nötzon of herven end hell k fo 
very conformable to the light of nature, that it was diſ- 
coveted'by ſeveral of the moſt excellent heathens ; it has 
deen finlely 2 by many eminent dtvines 6f the laſt 
ape, patticularly | Tillotfon and Bherloth ; but there is 
none 'who has 'raiſed ſuch noble "ſpeculations on it, as 
Scott, in his firſt book of the Chriftian life, which-is one 
of the fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes of divinity chat is 
written in our tongue, or any other. 'That excellent au- 
thor has ſhewn how every particular ouſtom and habit of 
virtue will, in its own nature, produce the heaven, or a 
ſtate of happineſs in him who ſhall hereaſter practiſe it: 
as, on the contrary, how every euſtom and habit of vice 
will be the natural hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. 

189. The foundation of a vigorous old age is a good 
conſtitution of the body, and to keep good order and go- 
vetn ourſelves by the rules of temperance in youth, the 
effects whereof are the beſt proviſion we can lay in for 
age; for intemperance not only brings gray hairs, but 
green years, with ſorrow, to the grave. 

190. An uncultivated mind, like unmanured ground, 
will ſoon be over- run with weeds. 

191. All cannot be happy at once, becauſe the glory 
of one eſtate depends upon the ruin of the other, where 
arriving at their meridian, they decline in obſcurity, and 
fall under the horizon again. 

192. Self-denial is not only the greater foundation of 
all civil virtues, but our Saviour alſo made it his firſt law 


and condition to all his diſciples; and there is none above 
the 
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the, neceſſities of life, but has frequent opy 
exerciſing this noble quality. Ck 
193. Poverty is then only matter of diſgrace and re- 
When it is attendant on floth and idlenefs, or 
| wantogneſs and] . 

194- From knowing much proceeds the adrpirable ya- 
ricty and novelty of metaphors, ſimilitudes, &c. which 
> to be met with in the compaſs of a narrow know- 

195- No paſſion ſo ſtrong in men, and ſo univerſal in all 
ages and nations, as that of acquiring glory by publicl ck 
ſervices. Not only ſtatues and triumphs, but even crowns 
of leaves, beſtowed as a national acknowkdgment o of dis- 
tinguiſhing merit, have always been perſued with as much 
eagerneſs and danger, as ever the reward of riches pot- 
ſibly can. 

196. The dotage aſcribed to old age is, in ſome, not 
ſo much the effect of time, or a returning to, as a cop- 
tinued ſtay with childhood ; for they that want the curi- 
olty of furniſhing their memories with the rarities of na- 
ture in their youth, and paſs their timeonly in making provi- 
fion for caſe, and ſenſual delight, are children till at what 
years ſoever. Wiſdom and virtue are the only preſerva- 


= 


197. The ſlothful perſon, like an arrow from a feeble 
bow, falls ſhort of what he aims at; therefore let ſome 


good act or another, be ſtill as an anchor to the floating 
mind. 
198. Fortune may begin a man's greatneſs, but jt is 


virtue that muſt continue it, 
199. It 
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199. O Temperance ! thou virtue without pride, -and 
fortune without envy, that giveſt indolence of body, and 
tranquillity of mind, the beſt guardian of youth, and ſup- 
port of old age, the precept of reaſon as well as religion, 
and phyſician of the ſoul as well as of the body, the tu- 
telar goddeſs of health, and univerſal medicine of life ! 
200. It is not Cuſtom (as Plutarch obſerves) which 
makes even the beſt life pleaſant to thoſe who chooſe it, 
but it muſt be Prudence in conjunction with it, which not 
only makes it the beſt for its kind, but ſweeteſt for its 
enjoyment. - 

201. The lives of heroes have adhd hiſtory, and 
hiſtory in requital has embelliſhed and heightened the lives 
of heroes ; ſo that it is no eaſy matter to determine which 
of the two is more beholden to the other: either hiſto- 
rians, to thoſe who have furniſhed them with ſo great and 
noble a matter to work upon; or thoſe great men, to 
thoſe writers that have convey'd their names and atchieve- 
ments down to the admiration of after-ages. 

202. The name of the author ought to be the laſt thing 
we enquire into, when we judge of the merit of an inge- 
nious compoſition ; but, contrary to this maxim, we ge- 
nerally judge of the book by the author, inſtead of judg- 
ing of the author by the book. 
203. If every one who hears or reads a good ſentence 
or maxim, would immediately conſider how it does any 
way touch his own private concern, he would ſoon find 
that it was not ſo much a good ſaying, as a ſevere laſh 
to the ordinary beſtiality of his judgment ; but men re- 
ceive the precepts and admonitions of truth as generally 
| direct- 
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directed to the common ſort, and never particularly to 
themſelves, and inſtead of applying them to their own 
manners, do only very ignorantly and unprofitably commit 
them to memory, without ſuffering themſelves to be at all 
inſtructed or converted by them. 

204. There goes as much wiſdom and ability in the im- 
proving of a friend's advice, as in the adviſing and conduct- 
ing ourſelves. | 

205. Inſult not miſery, neither deride infirmity, nor 
ridicule deformity ; the firſt ſhews inhumanity, the ſecond 
folly, and the third pride. He that made him miſerable, 
made thee happy to lament him: he that made him weak, 
made thee ftrong to ſupport him: he that made him de- 
formed, if he has made thee otherwiſe, ſhew not thy in- 
gratitude to thy great creator, by deſpiſing any of his 
creatures. 

206. The commonalty, by their quiet and profit, moſt 
commonly meaſure the virtue and piety of their princes, 

207. Our buildings, like our children, are obnoxious to 
death, and time ſcorns their folly, who place a perpetuity 
in either. 

208. Nature inſtructs us to a ſubordination ; and as in 
our own, ſo in a politick body, tis monſtrous either to 
have no head, or to have more than one, 

209. Diſorder is a great enemy to mankind, and has 
deſtroyed more than age, the ſword, or peſtilence ; order 
is the true parent of proſperous ſucceſs, 

210. It is dangerous to ſtep aſide out of the path of 
innocence and virtue, upon any preſumption to be able 
to get into it again, | 


F 211, Victue 
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211. Virtue is an act of loving that which is moſt love- 
ly, and that act is Prudence, from whence not to be mov- 
ed by conſtraint, is Fortitude, not to be allured by en- 
ticements, is Temperance, nor diverted by pride is Juſtice: 
the declining this act is Vice. 


212. Be not punctual in taking place of any man. If 
he be thy ſuperior, it is his due; if thine inferior, it is 


his diſhonour ;. it is thou muſt honour ed place, not thy 
place thee, 

213. Perception is the inlet of knowledge. All natu- 
ral philoſophy, which is not built upon experiment, is but. 
a meer conjectural amuſement. 


- 214. Ill fortune is not content with bringing us into ca- 
lamitous circumſtances, but ſhe makes us more tender and 


fenſible of every thing that wounds us ; and nature, which. 
ought to reſiſt her, is in confederacy with her, and gives 
us a more exquiſite ſenſe of our misfortunes. 

215. Pomp and ſplendor ſatisfy not all thoſe whom they 
ſurround ; the exceſs of delight palls the appetite oftner 
than it pleaſes it. 

216. Since all the advantages of nature and Gortane,, 
joined, are not able to create an entire happineſs, in this 
life, we ſhould therefore ſearch for it without diſquiet, 
enjoy it without eagerneſs, and loſe it without regret. 

217. Happy is that mind which can entirely reſiſt ſome 
paſſions, and only unbend itſelf to ſome others. It would 
be then void of fear, ſadneſs, hatred, or jealouſy ; it 
would defire without violence, hope without impatience, 


and enjoy without tranſport. 


218. A man will never be either learned or agreeable, 
if 
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if he does not apply himſelf to reading; without that, 
219. You are fo far from obliging a man by relating to 
him the ill things that have been faid of him, that you 


are quickly paid for your indiſcretion, by becoming the 


firſt object of his averfion and reſentment. 

220. With diſcretion the vicious preſerve their honaur, 
and without it the virtuous loſe it. | 

221. Take heed how you diſguiſe yourſelf, and copy o- 
thers. Stick to nature if you deſire to pleaſe, for whatever 
is fiQtitious and affected, is always infipid and diſtaſteful. 

222. Benefits increaſe or diminiſh friendſhip according to 
the different circumſtances that accompany them. A man's 
blood riſes againſt thoſe that diſcover their regret to do 
Him a pleaſure, there is as much art required in giving as 
refuſing. A denial, qualify'd with ſome ſoftnings, and a 
ug ̃ LI does not offend rational 
perſons. | 
223. Sloth contract a ſtagnation of a 
neſs of the joints, dulneſs of the brain: By it the ſpirit is re- 
laxed, the underftanding unbent, and over- grown with 
ruſt and rubbiſh, and the memory periſhed and con- 
founded. 

224. If we did but reflect, it would be eaſy to obſerve 
that the too great deſire of out-ſhining and dazzling o- 
thers, renders converſation diſagrecable. We are willing 
at any rate to give a great idea of our merit; this deſire 
puts us upon a flow of talk, without giving others the lei- 
ſure ar opportunity to exert their {mall talents, and ſo they 

F2 depart 
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depart ſour· d and provok: d againſt thaſs that have * 
kept them in amuſement. 

225. Diſcourſes of ourſelves and our. own actions 8 
do be very ſeldom, and. very well choſen, — 

intimate friends. 

226. Reſervedneſs is the ſource, and ſlowneſs of belief 
the finew, of prudence. It is wiſdom ſometimes to ſeem. 
a fool, at leaſt ignorant, by that means to lie out of the 
reach of obſervation and jealouſy. 

227. Never aſſent meerly to pleaſe, for that betrays a 
ſervile mind; nor contradict to vex, for that argues an ill 
temper and ill breeding. 

228. Old age is the haven of evils, therefore all things 
haſten to it.. 

229. Ariſtotle obſerves that old men are more incredu- 
lous than others, becauſe the uſe and experience they 
have had of. the uncertainty of things awakens their cir- 
cumſpection, and holds them upon their guard. 

230. To retract, or mend a fault, at the admonition of a 
friend, hurts your credit or liberty no more,. than if you 
had grown wiſer upon your own thought. For it is ſtill 
your own judgment and temper, which makes you ſee 
your miſtake, and willing to retrieve it. 

231. Nothing in the world is ſo unſincere, as the aſking 
and receiving of advice. He that aſks it, ſeems to yield 
a reſpectful deference to the opinion of his friend, and all 
the while only deſigns to have his own approved, and 
ſhelter his own actions under the authority of another. 
On the other ſide, he that gives it, returns, as one would 
think, the confidence of others with an ardent and im- 


partial 
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partial zeal, and yet has generally no other aim but his. 
own honour or intereſt. 


232. Some people are not to be dealt wihal, but by a 
train of myſtery and circumlocution; a dowynright admo- 
nition looks more like the reproach of an enemy, than 
the advice of a friend; or, at beſt, it is but the good of- 
fice of a man that has an ill opinion of us; and we do- 
not naturally love to be told of our faults by the witneſſes 
of our failings. 

233. Voung men that come firſt upon the ſtage of the 
world, ought to be either very modeſt, or very briſk ; for 
a ſober, grave, and compoſed temper, commonly turns to 

234. Since our deſires increaſe with our riches, is not 
a man. by ſo much the more miſerable, the more he poſ- 
ſeſſes ? 

235. Reaſon is the moſt raiſed faculty of human na- 
ture: No perſons better deſerve the name of men, than 
ſuch who allow their reaſon a full employment; no guſt 
ſo exquiſite as that of the mind. They are little better 
than brutes, who can patiently ſuffer the impriſonment of 
their intellects in a dungeon of ignorance. 

236. Religion is the beſt armour, but the worſt cloak. 

237. Wine is ſuch an odd whetſtone for wit, that if it 
be often ſet thereon, it will quickly grind all the ſteel out, 
and: ſcarce leave a back where it found an edge. 

238. Women will bring ſorrow, and your bottle mad- 
neſs; therefore go to neither, 

239. Probably the reaſon why many men, who are ſuf- 
ficiently dull in other matters, yet can talk profanely, and 

ſpeak. 
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neſs, is, becauſe religion is the thing that frets them ; their 
conſciences are galled by it, and that makes them winch 
and fling as if they had ſome mettle in them, 1 

240. It proceeds from a weak judgment, to credit ull 
you hear, and imitate all you ſee. N 
2241. The fault which you ſuffer in your . you 
ſtand guilty of yourſelf, 

242. Large encomiums the ſcripture has given to ſeve- 
ral learned men. Moſes was famous ſor being verſed in 
all the learning of the Egyptians : and Solomon for his ge- 
neral knowledge, particularly in plants, from the cedar to 
the hyſſop. Daniel was chief of the magicians ; Abra- 
ham was a great aſtronomer ; David and Job were emi- 
nent philoſophers, &c. Learning, it rightly apply'd, 
makes a young man thinking, attentive, and induſtrious, 
confident and wary ; an old man chearful and reſerved, 
It is an ornament in proſperity, a refuge in adverfity, an 
entertainment at all times, it chears in ſolitude, and mo- 
derates upon a throne, 

243. — of one ſenſe, doubles the vigour of 
another. 

244. None fo ſtrict exactors of modeſty from others, as 
thoſe who are moſt prodigal of their own. 

245. Power is weakened by the full uſe of it, but ex- 
tended by moderation. I chooſe rather to win by kind- 
neſs into a voluntary compliance, than to awe by ſeverity 
into a forced ſubjection. 

246. If men could but refle& on and conſider the great, 
the generous ſeeds planted in them, that might (if right- 
ly 
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iy cultivated) ennoble their lives, and make their virtue ve- 
nerable to futurity, how could they, without pain, per- 
ceive the univerſal degeneracy from that publick ſpirit, 
which ought to be the firſt and principal motive of all 
their actions? The Greeks and Romans were wiſe enough 
to keep up this great incentive ; with them twas impoſ- 
fible to be in the faſhion without being a patriot. All ga- 
lantry had its firſt ſource from hence; and to want a 
warmth for the publick welfare was a defect ſo ſcandalous, 
that he who was guilty of it, had no pretence to honour 
or manhood, When the univerſal bent of a people ſeems 
diverted from the fenſe of their common good and glo- 
ry, it looks like a fatality, and criſis of impending ruine. 

247. It proceeds from the height of incivility, and a 
fordid education, to ridicule any one for their natural in- 
firmities or imperfections ; no reproaches vex people more: 
They who have the true taſte of converſation enjoy them- 
felves in a communion of each other's excellencies, and 
not in a triumph over their imperfections. There are ſome 
tempers ſo ſweet and obliging, that they take pleaſure in 
obſerving the virtues and perfections of others; ſo that 
whatever faults they have of their own, are overlooked, 
concealed, or winked at, out of common gratitude, by all 
their acquaintance, 

248. Prudence requires all wiſe men to weigh their ac- 
tions in the balance of reaſon, and to judge whether there 
be any due proportion, between the hazard run, and the 
end propoſed. 

249. There are but two means in the world of gaining 
by other men, that is, by being either agreeable or uſeful. 


2 50. Storms 
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250. Storms and tempeſts give reputation to pilots. 
Our moderation has much leſs to apprehend ſrom the mi- 
ſeries of adverſity, than the ſnares of plenty ; but then 
it is infinitely more glorious to ſurmount the former, than 
to eſcape the latter. 

251. If a merchant miſcarry, courtiers will fay of him, 
he is a pitiful cit, a ſneaking trader, a coxcomb ; if he 
proſper, they will court him for his daughter. 

252, If ſome of our ſleeping anceſtors ſhould come to 
life again, and ſee their great names and titles, their ſplen- 
did palaces, and vaſt eftates, enjoyed by thoſe whoſe fa- 
thers, perhaps, were their farmers, I wonder what opi- 
nion they would have of the preſent age. 

253. The duties of interment are juſtly called the 14% 
duties, for beyond the funeral, all that is given to the 
dead is taken away from the living. Lamentations that 
are too long, not only prejudice nature, but ſociety like- 
wiſe; they render us incapable of the duties of a civil 
life, and one may ſay, that, out of complaiſance to thoſe 
friends we have loſt, they make us wanting to thoſe we 
ſtill enjoy. 

254. The pleaſure of ſeciety and converſation betwixt 
friends is entertained by a ſimilitude of manners, and a 
little difference of opinions in the ſcrences, By this it is 
that a man either confirms and pleaſes himſelf in his own 
ſentiments, or exerciſes and inſtructs himſelf by the diſ- 

ute. 
: 255. The wiſe man adapts himſelf to the ſeveral hu- 
mours and inclinations of thoſe he converſes with. 

256. The following conſideration may abundantly ſerve 

to 
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ta teach us to pardon injuries. The committers of them 
muſt be either - choſen, or reprobate ; if the firſt, how 
dare we to hate thoſe, whom God ſhall eternally love? 
And if the other, are not the flames which ſhall eternally. 
devour them ſufficient to quench our thirſt of revenge ? 

. 257. Paſt enjoyments are anxious, paſt ſufferings plea- 
ſing in the reflection. The memory of the one makes us. 
underſtand our ſtrength, the other our weakneſs, 

258. There are few men but what ſtand indebted to ad- 
verſity for tneir virtues, 

2289. Our pleaſures would be inſipid, if ſome aur. 
pointment did not heighten their reliſh. 

260. The continual ſociety, of even the beſt x men, be- 
comes at length tireſome or inſenſible, which makes thoſe 
perſons that have a delicate apprehenſion of pleaſure, vo- 
luntarily remove themſelves from one another, to avoid 
the diſguſt that threatens them, and to have a better taſte 
of the charms of converſation, by a new vigour, which. 
they beſtow upon their thoughts, 

261, Of all enemies, thoſe of a cowardly temper are 
moſt to be feared; for their want of courage makes 
them uſe private revenges and treacheries; when a va- 
liant man attacks you openly, and gives you warning, that 
you may ſtand upon your guard. 

262. Having put in the balance and weighed the Pro- 
teſtant religion with all others that are extant, I now make 
that the object of my choice, which before was only the 
effect of prepoſſeſſion; and as I was liſted a ſoldier of 
Chriſt in my baptiſm, ſo now I declare myſelf a volun- 
teer in his ſervice; what was then done without my 

G know- 
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knowledge, I. now ratify by my free conſent, and I re- 
ſolve not to change my banner as long as: I live. 

263. It is no ſoleciſm in divinity, to ſay, that the prince 
of peace is the lord of hots. The church militant is his. 
army, compos'd of many battalions, in different poſts, 
and under various orders. So long as they all ſerve the 
great captain of our ſalvation, and practiſe well the diſci- 
pline of their arms, I refuſe not to give the word of peace 
to any, let him be of what company ſoever. 

264. We ſhould diſtinguiſh between the reſolution of a 
hero, and the reſignation of a chriſtian ; and betwixt the 
motion of philoſophy, and the. impulſe of religion. I 
would not have my ſoul numbed with a ſtoical inſenſibi- 
lity, but calmed with a chriſtian patience, the reſult of 
moderation not ſloth. 

265. The leſs the occaſion of ſin, the greater the na- 
ture of it, Sins, like ſhadows, towards the evening of 
life grow great and monſtrous ; and as wounds torment us 
moſt towards night, ſo do the wounds of conſcience near 
the night of death. 

266. I can. pray kneeling, ſtanding, or ſitting, either at 
my buſineſs, or at my repaſt, with or without words and 
ceremonies ; and this I take to be the only method of com- 
plying with St Paul's counſel, when he bids us pray with- 
out ceaſing. A ſwift and pious ejaculation often does the 
office of a multitude of words (though the moſt apt and 
elegant in human language) ſince God underſtands the 
dialect of the heart, as well as that of the tongue, being 
the architect of both. In all this I aim at a devotion, that 
is maſculine and ſolid, diſcreet and humble, fincere and 

modeſt, 
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modeſt, full of primitive reverence, and-the fervour of the 
fiſt ages. 

267. If an ee ee it is well hom 
not ſo miſerable as I deſerve : I have received much more 
good than I have ever done, and done more evil than I 
have ever ſuffered, 

268. He that conſtantly makes head againſt the aſſaults 
of Fortune, mall be ſure at laſt to be victorious, and gain 
his ends. 

FoRTUNE à goddeſs is to fools alone, 
The wiſe are always maſters of their own. 

269. Though filence is not always the mark of a wiſe 
man, yet noiſe and impertinence certainly diſcover the fool. 

270. The ſullen melancholy, the auſtere, grave, and 
ſilent obſerver are ſeldom beloved. 

271. Puniſhment is as natural an effect of fin, as ſmoke 
is of fire; we muſt put out the one, in order to prevent 
the other. | 

272. The ſearcher of n be called induſ- 
trious, the knower ſkilful, the uſer prudent, the confirm- 
er expert, the abuſer crafty, but the inventer is only witty ; 
invention being the moſt painful action of the mind. 

273. He that diſcovers his ſecret to another, ſells him 
his liberty, and becomes his ſlave ; but if he reveal it, 
the reproach is his, tho' the inconvenience be mine, nor 
would I exchange my damage for his diſgrace. 

274. Since God is pleaſed to call the body the 7emple 
and reſidence of his holy ſprrit, our affections ſhould not 
turn it to a brothel-houſe, our paſſions to a bedlam, nor 
our exceſſes to an hoſpital. ; 
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275. As the fear of God is the beginning of wil; 
ſo the love of bim is tbe end of the low. | 
276. Hiſtory tells us of illuſtrious debauchees, but 
there never was an illuſtrious miſer in nature, grandeur of 
ſoul cannot conſiſt with the ſordid baſeneſs of avarice ; 
Beſides, what can be more unjuſt than to keep up that 
which is the ſoul of commerce, and affords us the conve- 
niences of life, to make no uſe at all of it? It is to per- 
ſevere in the crime, and to rob the publick, by a conti- 
nual theft, of what was once extorted from private per- 
ſons. Thoſe that take away with violence, in order to 
diſperſe with profuſion, are much more excuſable. 
277. Our all-knowing maker reſerves to himſelf the 
ſole intelligence of his work, he animates the fprings of 
our ſoul, but he conceals from us the admirable ſecret that 
makes them move. 
278. It is an error to condemn pleaſures as pleaſures, 
and not as they are unjuſt and unlawful ; let them be ne- 
ver ſo innocent, the exceſs is criminal, not only brings diſ- 
grace but diſſatisfaction, and hurts the conſtitution no le& 
than the credit. 

279. Pleaſure has no influence on b minds that are cor- 
Tupted and ſpoiled with all ſorts of debauchery and exceſs, 
the irregularities of the body darken the light of the 
reaſon, | : 
280, Where there is no capacity, there perſuaſion is 
vain; for wiſdom cannot be profitable to a fool, nor wit 
to him that does not know how to uſe it. 

281. Commerce with the world furniſhes us with plea- 
ſure, while we are capable of reliſhing it, and it would be 

22 the 
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the higheſt ingratitude to be a burthen to it, when we can 
give it nothing but diſguſt ; I would rather live in a de- 
fart, than give my friends occaſion to pity me, or to fur- 
piſh thoſe that are not fo with a ſubject for their mali- 
cious mirth and raillery; but the miſchief is, a man is 
not ſenſible when he becomes weak and ridiculous. | 
282. Too auſtere a philoſophy makes few wiſe men; 
too rigorous a government, few good ſubjects; too harſh 
a religion, few devout ſouls ; I mean that will long con- 
tinue ſo, for nothing is durable that is not ſuitable to our 
nature. . — 
283. There is a great deal of difference between wri- 
ting well, and talking well; the ſtile of an orator is of 
another nature, than that of a well-bred converſation ; 
this muſt be eaſy in the delivery, proper in the phraſe, 
but as ſhort as may be; the other admits of more various 
decorations, a loftier phraſe, and a larger extent. | 
284. The world ſhall allow a man to be a wiſe man, 
a good naturaliſt, a good mathematician, politician or 
poet, but not a ſcholar, or learned man, unleſs he be a 
philologer, and underſtands Greek and Latin. But, for 
my part, I take it, theſe Gentlemen have juſt inverted the 
uſe of the term, and given that to the knowledge of 
Words, which belongs more properly to Things. I take 
nature to be the book of univerſal learning, which he 
that reads beſt in all or any of its parts is the greateſt 
ſcholar, the moſt learned man ; and it is as ridiculous 
for a man to count himſelf more learned than another, if 
he has no greater extent of knowledge of things, becauſe 
he is more verſed in languages, as it would be for an old 
1 fellow 
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fellow to tell a young one, his on eyes were better than 
the other's, becauſe he reads with ſpectacles, the other 
without. ; menen, 

285. It is the part of a Bhelbead to be troubleſome; 
a man of wit and ſenſe is ſenſible whether his company is 
agreeable or not, and diſappears a moment before the time 
when his viſit might be accounted tedious. 4 

286. Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs and 
miſery ; the marriage in love is pleaſant, the marriage of 
intereſt eaſy, and a marriage where both meet, happy. 
An happy marriage has in it all the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and indeed 
all the ſweets of life. Nothing is a greater mark of a de- 
generate and vicious age, than the common ridicule which 
paſſes 'on this ſtate of life. Tt is indeed only happy in 
thoſe, who can look down with ſcorn or negle& on the 
impieties of the times, and tread the paths of life toge- 
ther in a conſtant, uniform conrſe of virtue. 

287. Chaſtity muſt needs be a divine quality, ſince even 
the enemies of it eſteem it, and that the moſt debauched re- 
ſpe& them leſs that yield, than thoſe that hold out. Re- 
ſpe& waits upon deſire, and neglect follows poſſeſſion. 

288. Truth and Juſtice are the foundations of life ; 
and, as Tully obſerves, without confidence in each other, 
as to ſome kind of Juſtice, the life even of robbers and 
pirates is incapable of being carried on. A juſt diftribu- 
tion of prey is abſolutely neceſſary among them ; and 
thieves, who are enemies to Juſtice, will follow no cap- 
tain whom they think without it. 


289. Endeavour to be religious without ſuperſtition, juſt 
| with- 
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out fear, valiant without raſhneſs, and great without pride. 
290. The ſpeaking well of all, mankind. is the worſt 
fort of detraction, for it takes away the reputation of the 
few good, by. making them all alike, 

291. A probable lye will ſooner be believed than a pro- 
digious truth, 

292. Moſt men like people better with agrecable faplts, 
than offenſive virtues, 

293- The. ſpring of life, is that critical inſtant that 
muſt either confirm, or blaſt the hopes of all ſucceeding 
ſeaſons. The firſt impreſſions the world takes of us, ſel- 
dom or never wear out, 

294. Such as intend to infuſe any goodneſs into the 
minds of youth, muſt firſt exclude their pride, and ſelf- 
conceit, as we ſqueeze air out of a bladder; becauſe while 
they are puffed up with arrogance, there is no room to 
admit any thing ſerious or: ſolid, 

295. Diſtil religion into your child as ſoon. as it can 
diſtinguiſh. ſounds. 

296. As ſome women loſe their reputation rather for 
want of diſcretion, than for want of virtue, ſo others _ 
ferve theirs by their diſcretion only. 

297. Moſt people ſhew in their aflictians more = 
tion than piety, for when any body is within hearing, 
what groans and outcries do they make ! but when they 
are alone, and in private, all is huſh and quiet: fo ſoon 
as any body comes in, they are at it again, but their 
forrow goes off with the company. 

298. Young people change their 7aſte and inclinations, 
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by the mettle and heat of blood ; and old ones keep theirs, 
by the ſullenneſs of habit and cuſtom. 

299. A woman is never indifferent as long as ſhe com- 
Plains of the falſhood of her lover; for if ſhe did not re- 
' tain an affection for the vow-breaker, ſhe would not be 
uneaſy at his perfidiouſneſs. 

300. Wonen are generally cheated in their Giſt in- 

trigue, as men are commonly bubbled when they firſt en- 
ter upon play. 
301. Moſt women judge of the merit and 1 
compliſbments of men, by the impreſſion they make upon 
them; and will ſcarce allow * that man, whom they 
can ſee without concern. 

302. It is eaſy for a woman e WER not 
feel, but it is yet more eaſy for a man to ſay what he does 
feel. 

303. Againſt the diſeaſes of the mind, fear and deſire, 
let fortitude and temperance be your ſhield and buckler ; 
for the one bears off the injuries of fear, and the other 
ſupports the mind from languiſhing under defires not at- 
tainable. 

304. The humours of youth and age differ ſo widely, 
that there had need be a great deal of ſkill to compoſe 
the diſcord into harmony. 

305. Want of ſucceſs in our actions is generally owing 
to want of judgment in what we ought to attempt, or a 
ruſtick modeſty which will not give us leave to undertake 
what we ought. But how unfortunate this different dif- 
fident temper is, to thoſe who are poſſeſſed with it, may 

beſt 
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beſt be ſeen in the ſucceſs of ſuch as W 
quiinted. with it. 

306. A private education ſeems the moſt natural for the 
forming a virtuous man. A publick ſchool fits better in 
giving a manly aſſurance, and an early knowledge in the 
ways of the world ; beſides, children, there, frequently 
contract ſuch friendſhips, as are of ſervice to them, all 
the following parts of their lives. | 

307. It is obſerved, that when men are conquered by 
reaſon, who have little or none of their own to oppoſe, 
they fly to violence, and with their ſwords furiouſly cut 
the knot, which they cannot untie; there cannot be a 
greater evidence of brutiſh minds, than a baffled cauſe. 
308. If we infer a neceſſity of events, man's endeavours 
are vain, 

zog. If God has given you a cdmely body, praiſe him 
for it, and deſire it may be neither an occaſion of fin in 

yourſelf or others; if not, be not peeviſh or repining, 
ſubmit to this abaſement, as the puniſhment of ſin, which 
was the great deformity that introduced all others into the 
world: take care to ſecure an happy reſurrection; then, 
all theſe deformities, the marks of ſin, ſhall be done a- 
way, and the moſt pure and perfe& ſoul ſhall have the 
moſt bright and purified body. 

310, No power can exempt princes from the obligations 
to the eternal laws of God and nature. In all diſputes 
between power and liberty, power muſt always be proved, 
but liberty proves itſelf, the one being founded upon po- 
ſitive laws, the other upon the laws of nature. ö 

311. The favourite of the Prince might be the favou- | b 
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rite of the People, if he could be as humble after advance- 


ment as he was before; but height of proſperity makes 


moſt men giddy, and their infolence generally tumbles 
them from that eminence to which a baſe ſubmiſſion raiſed 
them. 

312. Admiration is commonly the effect of a groſs ig- 
norance, great admirers are commonly great fools, You 
are allowed to ſay that a thing pleaſes you, or to fignify 
by ſome ſign that you are affected with what you ſee or 
hear; but intemperate outcries, and violent (motions, that 
denote an extraordinary ſurprize, are commonly ſigns of 
impertinence, and of a grovelling ſoul, fooliſhly prodigal 
of its incenſe, | 

313. There is no ſuch thing as principles in women: 
They conduct themſelves by the heart, and depend for 
their manners upon thoſe they love. 

314. Women go further in love than men, but men out- 
ſtrip them in friendſbip. 

315. Caprice, in women, is generally an 3 of 
beauty, to be, as it were, its antidote againſt the further 


miſchief it might do to the men. 


316. There are few love- intrigues that are kept ſecret; 
and a great many ladies are as well known by their gal- 
lants as by their huſbands, _ 

317. Vanity, ſhame, and eſpecially a ſuitable conſtitu- 
tion, are generally the cauſes of the courage of men, and 
the virtue of women. | 

318. There is a vaſt difference between the diſguſls 
that an old engagement gives us, and the pleaſant inquie- 
tudes of a growing paſſion, In a new amour, we pals 
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every; hour of the day with freſh ſatisfaction; it is an un- 
expreſſible pleaſure to find that our love grows upon us 
every minute; but in a paſſion. of an old ſtanding, our 
time is ſpent very uneaſily, in ſtill loving leſs, or not 
loving at all, 

319. Bad wine, and ugly women, ar0-bettes arguments 
for ſobriety and continence, than what all the volumes of 
morality can afford. 

320. Inordinate ſelf-love che cuine of ſociety perſons 
of this character are as it were unhinged from the uni- 
verſe, and of no uſe in the world; they are erowded and 
wrapped up in themſelves, and never extend beyond their 
own circumference. 

321. Tf in this life only wwe have hope, ue ſhould not 
only be of all men, but of all creatures, the noſt miſerable. 

322. No man can complain that his profeſſion takes 
him off from religion; his profeſſion itſelf is God's ſervice, 
and if it be moderately perſued, and according to the 
rules of chriſtian prudence, it will leave void ſpaces e- 
nough for publick and private devotions. 

323. What have the greateſt part of the comments and 
diſputes upon the laws of god and man ſerved for, but to 
make the meaning more doubtful, and perplex the ſenſe? 
What have been the effects of thoſe multiplied diſtinctions, 
and acute niceties, but obſcurity and uncertainty, leaving 
the words more unintelligible, and the reader more at a 
loſs? How elſe comes it to paſs, that princes ſpeaking or 
writing to their ſervants their ordinary commands, are ea- 
ſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to the people in their laws are 
not ſo? And does it not often happen, that a man of or- 
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| fults an expoſitor, who, by that time he has done explain- 
ing it, makes the words either ſignify nothing at all, or 

what he-pleaſes ? | 

324. Right reaſon diſcovers to us our duty, and the ob. 

| ligation we lie under to perform it; it either inſpires us 

with courage, or ſerves us inſtead of it. 

325. The ſenſe of fancy is richer than that of creation, 
Gold ſhines no where ſo gloriouſly, as in the miſer's head; 
and Ambition makes a crown ſparkle Ons than 
all the refulgent jewels that adorn it. 

326. The ſcandal raiſed ae 
by children and fools at random, without provocation; it 
may daub filthily at firſt, but is eaſily waſhed out. I value 
the malice of ſuch men as little as their friendſhip, the 
one being as fickle, as the other is falſe. 

327. The well-bred man's doubtful way of ſpeaking, 
does not proceed from uncertainty in his opinion, but good 
nature, and a refined education. 

328. Tho' there is nothing more diſtant than wit and 
folly, yet, like eaſt and weſt, they may meet in a point, 
and produce actions that are but a hair's breadth from each 
other, 

329. God's knowledge is all ſimple and uncompound- 
ed, without reaſoning or inferring, premiſing or conclu- 
ding ; for he has ever before him, in one ſimple view, 
the whole field of truth, and with one ſingle act of in- 
tuition glances through the whole poſſibility of being. 

330. Nothing is a greater argument of a brave ſoul, and 
impregnable virtue, than for a man to be ſo much maſter 

of 
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of - himſelf, that he can-either take or leave thoſe conve- 
niences of life, with reſpect to which moſt people are ei- 
ther uneaſy without them, or intemperate wich them. 
This was part of Socrates's character. 

331. The mark of a man of probity lies FTE 
reaſon at the head of practice, and being eaſy in his con- 
dition: To live in a crowd of objects, without ſuffering 
either in his ſenſe, his virtue, or his quiet: To have a 
good underſtanding at home, and to be governed by that 
divine principle within him : To be all truth in his words, 
and juſtice in his actions: And if the whole world ſhould 
diſbelieve his integrity, diſpute his character, and queſtion 
his happineſs, he would neither take it ill in the leaſt, 
nor alter his meaſures, but perſue the end of living, with 
all the honeſty, eaſe and reſignation imaginable. 

332. When any body's behaviour diſturbs you, diſmiſs 
the image of the injury, and bethink yourſelf whether 
you have not been guilty of the ſame fault. Such a re- 
flection will quickly make you cool, and come to temper, 
eſpecially if you conſider the offender was not altogether 
his own man, but under the force of ſome outward paſ- 
ſion or other ; you would do well therefore, if you can, 
to ſtep in to the reſcue, and free him from the cauſe of 
his diſorder. 

333- There is ſomething ſublime and noble in true art, 
which none who have not ſublimity of genius can touch 
or arrive at. Quaintneſs and neatneſs are what will af- 
fect vulgar eyes more than the truth of the workman- 
ſhip ; but take thoſe who underſtand nature, and thoſe 
who act by her unprejudic'd impulſe without ſkill, and 

both 
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both of theſe kind of people ſhall join an. oy 
hand of a maſter. 

334. Be not diverted or delighted with the folly of an 
ideot, the fancy of a lunatick, or the frenzy of a drunk- 
ard : make ſuch the obje& of thy pity, not thy paſtime. 

335. Plato ſays, that fathers, thoſe living images of 
God, have a great deal of force and efficacy to bring down 
all ſorts of bleſſings upon their children, who render them 
the honour which is due, and to make the moſt frightful 
curſes fall upon their heads, when they fail therein; for 
God hears the prayers which parents addreſs to him, ei- 
ther for or againſt their children. 

336. To bear fickneſs with patience is a noble inſtance 
of fortitude and grandeur of mind; he that charges an 
enemy does not ſhew himſelf more brave, than he that 
grapples handſomely with a diſeaſe. To do this without 
abje&t complaints, without rage and expoſtulation, is a 
moſt glorious combat; to be thus proof againſt pain, is 
the cleareſt mark of greatneſs, It ſets a man above the 
dread of accidents, in a ſtate of liberty and credit ; be- 
ing thus fenced, he need not fear nor flatter any thing. 
The more we ſink into the infirmities of age, the nearer 
we are to immortal youth: all people are young in the 
other world ; that ſure is an eternal ſpring, ever freſh and 
flouriſhing. To paſs from midnight into noon on a ſud- 
den, to be decrepit one minute, and all ſpirit and activity 
the next, muſt be an entertaining change. Health after 
ſickneſs, and wealth after poverty, give double pleaſure. 


337. As you never ſaw any one unhappy in the perſuit 
of 
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of virtue, ſo you will m.. under the con- 
duct of providence. | 

338. A wiſe man ought Ml LG. e 
fear, nor put it in the power of fortune to take any thing 
from, or add any thing to his felicity. 

339. To ſpend much without getting, to lay out all 
without reckoning, and to give all without conſidering, 
are the chief effects of a prodigal mind. 

340. A good cauſe may ſuffer much when it is plead- 
ed by an improper and exceptionable advocate, How 
fulſome is it to hear a coward harangue on valour, a mi- 
ſer on contempt of the world, &c. This commending 
thoſe good qualities, he neither has the honeſty nor cou- 
rage to be maſter of, is in effect only a ſatire on himſelf, 
and ſerves to make him more ridiculous, 

341. Gracefulneſs is to the body, what good ſenſe is to 
the mind. 

342. It is a great happineſs to have virtuous parents, 
relations, tutors and domeſticks ; for it is from them we 
take up our principles. We are born naked, both as to 
mind and body, and put on any habit indifferently which 
is firſt offered us. : 

343. A man may be happy in any ground, provided 
he have the wit to chuſe his fortune. Now if his manners 
be good, his fortune can never be bad; for happineſs lies 
in all the functions of reaſon, in. warrantable deſires, and 
regular practices. « 

344. We muſt not expect Plato's commonwealth ; 
for as the world goes, a moderate reformation is a great 
point. If we can but govern people's hands, we muſt. 

let 
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let their hearts and their heads go free. To cure them 
all of their folly and principles, is impracticable. 

345. Too tender a ſenſe of what other people ſay ill 
of us, does but entertain the malice of the world, which 
deſires no more but that it may diſturb us. 

346. The abſolute want of ſuch a ſenſe, ſo as to be 
moved at nothing they ſay, is a contrary extreme, that 
produces the ſame effect. This is ſuch a ſort of contempt, 
as the world is concerned to revenge itſelf upon. 

347. There are ſome whoſe ſpeeches are witty, but 
their courage weak ; whoſe deeds are incongruities, while 
their words are apophthegms; it is not worth the name 
of Wiſdom, which can be heard only, and not ſeen. 
Good diſcourſe is but the reflection or ſhadow of e 
the pure and ſolid ſubſtance is good actions. 

348. Secreſy and celerity are the two poles upon which 
all great actions move; and the nobleſt deſigns are like 
a mine, which having any vent, is wholly fruſtrate, and 
of no effect. 

349. Content will give a reliſh to all my pleaſure, and 
make me epicurize upon my little fortune, and enjoy to 
the full height all that I have; whilſt Covetouſneſs would 
let me ſtarve in the midſt of plenty, and make a beggar 
of me, though I wallowed in gold. Temperance and ſo- 
briety will give me life and health, a calm and free ex- 
erciſe of my reaſon ; whilſt glutony and drunkenneſs will 
enervate my body, and ſtupify my ſoul, make me live 
like a beaſt, and die like a fool. For pleaſure has a be- 
witching faculty, the more we taſte it, the more we 
hanker after it; and therefore the beſt way to avoid being 

capti- 


- 
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captivated by that Syren, is to ſtop our ears to her charms; 
when we have oſten balked our appetites, by denying them 
what they crave, they will in a while grow ſo quiet, that 
they will crave no more. PIER 
350. Dr South in an extaſy cries out, Oh! how vaſt- 
ly diſproportionate are the pleaſures of the eating and the 
thinking man! as different, ſays he, as an Archimedes in 
the ſtudy of a problem, and the ſtilneſs of a ſow at her 
waſh.” The pleaſure of ſpeculation has ſometimes been 


ſo great, ſo intenſe, ſo ingroſſing of all the powers of the 


foul, there has been no room left for other pleaſures, Con- 
templation feels no hunger, nor is ſenſible of any thirſt 
but that after knowledge. 

351. Though Chriſt bleſſes the poor, and pronounces 
woes to the rich, as having received their conſolation, yet 
Abraham, Tſaac, Jacob, Job, David and Solomon were 
ſo. Neither riches nor poverty bleſs or cutſe any man, 
and none that are poor are bleſſed if they be proud and 
high-minded, nor any rich man curſed but he that places 
his portion and conſolation in riches. 

352. Dull deſpair is the ſoul's lethargy ; rouſe to the 
combat, and thou art ſure to conquer. 

- 353. They muſt be mighty evils, that can vanquith 
a Spartan courage, or a Chriſtian faith. 

3354. There is no forcing nature againſt her biaſs, or 
inverting the methods of providence. Irregular defires, 
and unreaſonable undertakings, muſt expect to meet with 
diſappointments : There is a proper time for all 
things, and nothing ſucceeds well but what is done in ſeaſon. 
355. All the extravagances of the lewdeſt life, are no- 
_ I thing, 


| 
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thing elſe but the more conſummated follies and diſorders 
of either a miſ-taught or a neglected youth; nay, all the 
publick outrages of a deſtroying tyranny and oppreſiion 
are but childiſh appetites, let alone till they are ungovern- 
able. Wherefore children ſhould be moulded while their 
tempers are yet pliant and ductile; for it is infinitely ea- 
fier to prevent ill habits, than to maſter them; as the 
choaking of the fountain is the ſureſt way to cut off the 
courſe of the river. It ſhould be conſidered too that we 
have the ſeeds of virtue in us, as well as of vice; and 
whenever. we take a wrong biaſs, it is not out of a moral 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage- 
ment and diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt. 
356. Men in great places are thrice ſervants; ſervants 
of the ſovereign or fate; ſervants of fame; and ſervants 
of bufineſs. So as they have no freedom either in their 
perſons, in their actions, or in their times. 

357. The wiſe and active conquer difficulties by daring 
to attempt them; floth and folly ſhiver and fink at the 
toil and hazard, and make the impoſſibility they fear. 

- 358. It is obſerved that the moſt delicate and volup- 
tuous princes have ever been the heavieſt oppreſſors of the 
people ; riot being a far more laviſh ſpender of the com- 
mon treaſure, than war or magnificence. 

359. To ſuperiors give reſpect, deference, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion ; to equals, affection and confidence; to every body, 
fincerity, and all the ſervice in our power. | 

360. I would be civil to all, ſerviceable to many, fa- 
miliar with few, a friend to one, and an enemy to none, 
361. Let not thy table exceed the fourth part of thy 


in- 
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fuller of ſubſtance than art; be wiſely frugal in thy pre- 
paration, and freely chearful in thy entertainments. 
362. Let not the croaking of a raven, the crying of a 
cricket, or the croſſing of a hare, trouble thy repoſe ; 
he is ill acquainted with himſelf, who does not know his 
fortune better than thoſe creatures. If evil follows, it is 
the puniſhment of thy ſuperſtition, not the fulfilling of 
their portent.. 

363. A man muſt make but very few refle&tions upon 
life, if he deſires to paſs it happily : It is but a laſting 
ſucceſſion of expectations and diſappointments. 

364. It is ſtupidity to ſet up our reſt in a life that may 
terminate every moment; meer curioſity will make us in- 
quiſitive to know what ſhall become of us hereafter. |, 
365. Great and ſudden paſſions have cauſed ſtrange 
extaſies, and death itſelf ſometimes ; the ſpirits in grief 
flowing too faſt to the heart to fortify it, and in joy lea- 
ving the heart as faſt to meet the obje& that cauſes it, 

366. Convey thy benefit to a friend, as an arrow to the 
mark, to ſtick there; not as a ball to rebound back to 
thee ; 222 
begun for intereſt. 

367. Praiſe has always ſomething groſs in it, if it lie 
too open, and go on in a direct line. Voiture, one of 
the moſt delicate wits of the age, ſcarce ever commended 
any body but in drollery; and of a long time none has 
done it with more ſucceſs. The ſtandards for praiſe are 
Hamer and Virgil : Homer praiſes not Achilles, but by a 
fimple and bare relation of his actions; and never was an 


I 2 man 
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man- praiſed ſo delicately as Auguſtus by Virgil; by covert 
paths he conducts him to glory. Certainly never man knew 
better the art of praiſing, for he ſaves all the modeſty of the 
perſon he praiſes, even while he overwhelms him with it. 
The true art of praiſe is to ſay laudable things ſimply, but 
delicately ; for praiſe is not to be endured unleſs fine, and 
hidden; it is ſo very hard a thing to praiſe as one ought, 
that it is a rock which they that are wiſe will ſhun. 

368. Great men hide themſelves from publick view, 
| like beaſts of prey; yet are ſometimes worried by a pack 

of political hounds, called a parliament. | 

369. He will be much out in his account, who num- 
bers his frtends by the viſits that are made him, and con- 
founds the decencies of ceremony and commerce with the 
offices of united affeions. 

370. There is no living in this world without an ex- 
change of civil offices, and the need we have one of an- 
other goes a great way towards the making us love one 
another : Now this amity and communication is to be en- 
tertained by the commerce of giving and receiving ; and 
without good nature and gratitude, men had as well live 
in a wilderneſs, as in a civil ſociety. 

371. Women are pleaſed with courtſhip, and the moſt 
difdainful cannot but be complaiſant to thoſe that tell them 
they are handſome. 

372. Several expreſſions of the clergy in their prayers 
before ſermon give offence, particularly the titles and epi- 
thets to great men ; which are indeed due to them in 
their ſeveral ranks and ſtations, but not properly uſed in 
our prayers. It is a contradiction to ſay illuſtrious, right 
reve- 
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tions are ſuited only to our ſtate here, and have no place 
in heaven: we ſee they are omitted in the liturgy, and 
ſure the clergy ſhould take that for their pattern in their 
own forms of devotion, + 

373. The minority of kings is the miſery of king- 


doms, being commonly attended with emulations and 


factions of great men. 
374. Aim at purity of language, ſublimity of ſtile, 


propriety of phraſe, neatneſs of ſimile, exactneſs of ar- 


gument, choice of words, juſtneſs of examples, and e- 
very thing that conſtitutes the beauty and harmony of a 
piece, 

375. Sir Richard Steele bids us uſe a mathematical ſieve, 
to lift impertinences and ſuperfluities out of our diſcourſe 
and. writing, and to avoid excreſcences, | 

376. Love and ambition are commonly the raging be- 
vers of great minds. 


377. Reading too many books does rather burden the 


memory, than improve the underſtanding. 

378. Unity is the life of chriſtianity, becauſe it keeps 
up that love which is the fulfilling. of the law. 

379. It is uncivil and unfit for a man to oblige another 


to keep a promiſe diſadvantageous to him, or one made in. 


mirth, paſſion, haſte, unadviſedly, in civility, &c. as alſo not 
to admit of a reaſonable excuſe in caſe of failure. 

380. He that doubts not, knows either all things or no- 
thing ; and he that imagines never to commit an error, 
his next pretence may be to divinity ; for perfection is not 
the attribute of a man, Weds; 
382. Vic- 
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381. Vitory does more often fall by the error of the 
vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the victorious. 
38a. A low condition expoſes the wiſeſt men to con- 
tempt : while we can keep our poverty a ſecret, we can 
never feel the weight of it; there is nothing in a mean 
eſtate ſo intolerable, as the ridiculouſneſs of it; for pa- 
tience is not ſo much wounded by pain and loſs, as by 
deriſion and contumely. | 
_ 383. Nothing maintains itſelf fo long as a moderate for- 
tune, and nothing ſo ſoon dwindles away as a great one. 

384. There are two ſorts of avarice, a true, and a 
baſtard : true covetouſneſs is a reſtleſs and inſatiable deſire 
of riches, not for any further end or uſe, but only to 
hoard and preſerve, and perpetually increaſe them. This 
is the greateſt evidence of a baſe, ungenerous mind, and, 
at the ſame time, the higheſt injuſtice in the world. For 
what can be more unreaſonable, than for a man to ingroſs 
to himſelf all that which is the common ſupport and con- 
veniency of mankind, and to propagate his crime, by 
locking up his beloved treaſures, and thereby robbing con- 
tinually the publick of what he has once gotten ? 

385. There is one kind of affii#ion which never leaves 
us, I mean that which proceeds from the loſs of our for- 
tunes. Time, which ſoftens and allays all other griefs, 
does but exaſperate and increaſe this ; for the ſenſe of it 
renews, ** 0 2s YRS LO FRITY 2 
ceſſities. 

386. A dying man will give any thing to ſave his life, 
a living man as much to ſave his money: A man ſhall 
readily proffer his ſword, but heſitates if you would borrow 


fifty 
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fifty pounds; fo much eaſier it is to be brave than 
kind, 

387. A meer courtier, a meer ſoldier, a meer ſcholar, 
a meer any thing, is equally ridiculous. 

388. Few of Adam's children are ſo happy as not to be 
born without ſome biaſs in their natural temper, which it 
is the buſineſs of education, either to take off, or coun- 
terbalance. | 

389. All our other paſſions are to ſome end; love, to 
enjoy ; anger, to revenge ; fear, to avoid, and the like : 
But the pathon of grief ſerves to no end or purpoſe in 
the world ; it cannot be its own end, becauſe it is in no 
reſpet good; it is therefore utterly abſurd and unrea- 
ſonable. 

390. Ambition is a weed (if it may properly be called 
fo) that is apt to grow in the beſt ſoils. 

391. All popular diſcontents have ſomething of the na- 
ture of torrents; give them a little room to run, and 
they quickly draw off themſelves ; but if you offer pre- 
fently to obſtruct their courſe, they ſwell and ſpread the 
raore. | 
392. Never let the irregularities of your own life be 
the ſubject of your diſcourſe, for men deteſt in others 
thoſe vices which they cheriſh in themſelves. 

393. Plots, when diſcovered, ſtrengthen the govern« 
ment they were deſigned to ruine. 

394. Political jealouſies, like the conjugal, when once 
raiſed, are hard to be ſuppreſſed, 

395. All truſt is dangerous that is not entire ; it is beſt 


to ſpeak all, or conceal all. 
4 The 
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396. The ſcriptures, no doubt, were indited by the 
holy ghoſt; for good men would not impoſe ſuch things 


on the world, and there is too much againſt the bad, to 


believe them to be the authors of it. | 

397. Our troubles of mind muſt either proceed ban 
che ſpirit of God, or the ſuggeſtions of the devil: if from 
God, it is an argument of ſonſhip and adoption; if from 
the devil, it is an argument your caſe is yet the better; 
for he diſturbs none that he is ſure of, but is always moſt 
buſy with thoſe he is in greateſt danger of loſing. 

.. 398. A man remarkably obliging is almoſt proof againſt 
the moſt malicious detractors, they will be afraid of one 
ſo fortified in publick eſteem ; the charms of kindneſs 
and affability are irreſiſtible ; they conquer, captivate, and 
return in triumph over the affections of all men. 

399. There are tho that perform all the-arts of life 
and good breeding with ſo much eaſe, that the virtue of 
their conduct looks more like inſtinct than choice. 
400. It is more glorious to overcome my paſſions than 
my enemies: for if they are bad, I would not be friends 
to them ; and if they are good, they will not long be e- 
nemies to me. 

401. It is with our lives as with our eſtates, a * 
huſband makes a little go a great way: Whereas let the 
revenue of a prince fall into the hands of a prodigal, it 
is vaniſhed in a moment. So that the time allotted us, if 
it were well employed, were abundantly enough to an- 
ſwer all the ends and purpoſes of mankind. 

402. The generality of mankind ſink in virtue as they 
riſe in fortune: how many hopeful young men, by the 

ſud- 
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ſudden acceſſion of a good eſtate, have deviated into de. 
bauchery, nay, turned abſolute rakes 17 

403. It is hard to determine which is more troubleſome 
to undergo to a man of ſenſe, either the extreme reſerve 
and ſhyneſs of ſome women before they n or their 
fondneſs aſter they have yielded. 

404. What womem call inconflancy in us, is not an ar- 
gument of levity, but of their inſufficiency to pleaſe. 

405. Nothing is ſo unaccountable as the caprices of wo- 
men: For it frequently happens, that the firſt applications 
of a new face gain more upon them, mne ſer- 
vices of a conſtant old one. 

406. He that martics for riches,” is agreeably diſappoint- 
ed, if he meets with a good wife; n ee 
W 

40%. A man breaks out into a paſſion againſt an un- 
faithful miſtreſi, and then forgets her; a woman, on the 
contrary, makes but little noiſe at the infidelity of her 
lover, but keeps a long while her reſentment. 

408. Whiſpering in company has ever been looked on 
as an exceſs of ill manners; for we have naturally a gu- 
rioſity to divine what others ſay, and feel a ſecret indig- 
nation to be ſhut out of the intelligence. 1 

409. Rn n Wye endes knows the troe 
bounds and meaſures of fooling, with reſpect to time, 
place, matters, perſons, &c. But religion, buſineſs, and 
caſes of conſequence muſt be excepted out of that fort 
| of liberty. : 

410. The ſtronger the oppoſition, the more noble the _ 
combat. Where there is no combat, there is no victory. 
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How can we exerciſe the grace of contentment, if all 


| things ſucceed well; or that of forgiveneſs, if we have 


*% indulgence anew prepared for temptation, we fall again, 


no enemies? If men could not be angry, they could not 
be meek; and if they had no inclination to vice, they 
could not be virtuous, ſince virtue is no more — 
IE our vicious inclinations, | 

411. God's glory and our happineſs are wo inſcparnbly 
9 that we cannot aim right at either but we muſt 
hit both; for God has not, throughout all his creation, 
an enſign of honour ſo truly worthy of him, as that of 
a divine and pious ſoul, that reflects his image, and ſhines 
back his own glories upon him. 
412. One very great cauſe why men that have often 
thought to reform their lives, and reſolve againſt their e- 
vil courſes, yet repent of their repentance, their reſolu- 
tion becoming frail and fruitleſs, is, becauſe they do not 
uſe mortification, to work their averſion high and ſtrong 
againſt the ſin, and fix their reſolution. The univerſal 
ſenſe of the Primitive Church confirms me in this con- 
cluſion (fays Dr Allefiree), who for that reaſon, in their 
penitential excommunications, did inflit ſuch ſeverities 
as it is almoſt incredible that Chriſtians ſhould ſubmit to, 
yet they begged to be cenſured into them; and thoſe had 
St Paul ſor their precedent. But now our repentance is 
but ſome tranſient diſlike of our fin, ſome faint and fruitleſs 
wiſhes to do better. When we are under the apprehen- 
ſion of God's wrath and puniſhment, we make vows a- 
gainſt our vices ; but when that fit is over, and we by 
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and then perhaps we relent again, curſe the ſin, and all 
the cauſes of it, and call ourſelves unhappy that are ſub- 
ject to ſuch violent infirmities; but ſtill go on the devil's 
round, like men inchanted in a cirele oſ ſinning and re- 
penting; and this is like to be our ſtate till we in good 
_ earneſt ſet about the great work of mortification. It is 
true, what Clemens of Alexandria ſays, this common prac- 
tice of ſinning and ſuperficial repenting, as if we would 
give God and the devil their turns, is an argument of an 
impenitent and unbelieving temper. - It is no faint reſiſt- 
ance will make the temptations of the devil, the world, 
and the fleſh give way; we muſt offer a reſolute violence 
to all our earthly appetites, if we mean nobly to force 
our way through theſe almoſt inevitable dangers, It is 
not for nothing that the ſcripture bids us ſtrive and fight, 
and wreſtle and run, labour and watch, faſt and pray, 
and work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling; 
There is nothing but auſterities will mortify the inclina- 
tions that ſtir againſt the ſpirit ;' by denying fruition to 
our appetites, we ſhall be able to calm and moderate our 
affections to every thing below, and then temptations will 
have neither aid nor avenue, 

413. It is a hard taſk to ſpeak of 3 
to us, it being difficult either to commend or en 
them with decency. 

414. Poor mortals are preſſed with cares al hath is 


preſent, with ſorrows for what is paſt, and fears for what 
is to come, 


415. — zeal, that operates with equal 


K2 vio- 
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violence in all religions ; which, 6 — is eĩ- 
ther pride, intereſt, or ill nature. 

416. „ eee difeaſe, and 
both are applied for cure. | 

417. Muſick is not more agreeable / otitis 
than flattery to vain-glorious people; it is a charm that 
pleaſingly bewitches them, and the wiſeſt of men give 
way to be tamed and ſoothed by this enchantment. We 
ought no more to receive the praiſes we do- not deſerve, 
than the money that is not due to us. 

418. Nothing contributes more to the happineſs of 
life than friendſhip ; but if the underſtanding does not di- 
pleaſe us, and more capable of hurting than ferving us. 
Nothing diſturbs our repoſe ſo much as friends, if we 
have not judgment enough to chuſe them well. : Impor- 
tunate friends make us wiſh they were indifferent; the 
moroſe give us more uneaſineſs by their humour, than 
they do us good by their ſervices; and the imperious ty- 
ranniſe over us. 

419. A true chriſtian knows how to make advantage 
of every thing; the evils which he fuffers are the good 
things which God ſends him ; the good things he wants, 
are the evils from which providence has ſecured him ; e- 
very thing is a benefit to him, every thing in this world 
is a mercy; and when, by the neceſſity of his mortal con- 
Aition, he muſt die, he looks upon the end of his life as 
a paſſage to one more happy, which is never to conclude. 
Such is the felicity of a true chriſtian, whilſt uncertainty 
and trouble make the condition of all others unhappy. 
420. There 
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420. There is no. cowrt, but where women have credit 
and intereſt ; no fate intrigues, but they have a hand in 
421. That man ſets too high a rate upon his favours, 
4422. When a benefit is honourable to him that receives 2 
it, vre anght to accompany it with all the-pomp that can 
contribute to make it publick; for, by that means, we 
multiply the obligation. But when the uſefulneſs of a my 
good office is attended with... ſome diſgrace, as-when- we 1 
relieve an indigent perſon, we ought, by our ſecrecy, to | 
ſpare him the confuſion of having his wants. proclaimed ; 
for the leaft grain of ſhame overpays the moſt bountiful 
423. Men glory in railing great and magnificent-ſtruc- 
tures, ; and-fand a ſeeret pleaſure to ſee ſets of their own 
planting. to-grow-up- and: flouriſh. But ſurely it would 
be a greater and. more glorious work to build up a man, 
to ſee a youth of our own planting; from the ſmall be- | 
ginnings and advantages we have given him, to grow up | 
into a-confiderable fortune. | 
424. Ingratitude perverts all the meaſures of religion 
and ſociety, by making it dangerous to be charitable and 
good- natur d. 65 
425. The contemplation of the divine being, and the 
exerciſe of virtue, are in their own. nature ſo far from ex- I! 
cluding all gladneſs of heart, (as ſome falſly imagine) that | 1 
they are the perpetual ſources of it. The true ſpitit of | 
religion chears as well as compoſes the ſoul ; it -baniſhes 
indeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute 


mirth, 
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mirth, but in exchange fills the mind with a perpetual 
ſerenity, uninterrupted chearfulneſs, and an habitual in- 
clination to pleaſe others, as well as be pleaſed in itſelf. 
426. The mind being eternal, no temporal thing can 


be a fit object for it, no more than ſounds 2998 

em for the eye, or ſights for the palate. 
427. Malice ite diniry vice ef chaſs/who n d 

the mode of religion, without the ſpirit of it. | 

428. As ravenous birds are the quickeſt-ſighted, fo ws 
worſt men are the greateſt fault-finders. | 

429. Plato ſays, that great minds are apt to produce 
great virtues, and no leſs vices. 

430. It is for young men to gather knowledge, and 
old men to ule it. 

431+, He may juſtly be called covetous, who balks any 
part of his duty for fear of leflening his fortune; who 
chuſes rather to ſave his wealth than his conſcience ; that 
denies himſelf the conveniencies ef life, and ſets his inte- 
reſt above his honour, 

432. Praiſe favours of flattery, and 5 of malice, 
be they never ſo juſt. The beſt way to advance another's 
* is to follow it; and the true means to cry down 
another's vice, 1s to decline it. 

433. It is an ordinary failing in moſt men, never to be 
contented with their fortune, or diſſatisfied with their wit. 

434. Few men fear to be deſpiſed, 1 thoſe who 
really deſerve to be ſo. 

435 He that ſets up his reſt upon contingencies, ſhall 
never be happy nor quiet. 

436. Jealouſy is like a poliſh'd glaſs, held to the lips, 


when 
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when life is in doubt; if there be the leaſh breaths in'wild 
catch the damp, and ſhew it. 


437. Peititent finners are under no condemnation ; the-. 


law cannot condemn them, becauſe they have appealed ; 
nor the goſpel, becauſe they have believed. 
438. We muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be obliged by all 


manner of perſons, for that would be to become a com- 


mon ſlave. Some are born to be more happy than others; 
the firſt for doing good, and the other for receiving it. 


Liberty is more precious than all — E po 


to loſe it. 


439. Rae ſpirit would 


be obliged to; for generally men are as ſordid in their 
favours, as in their intereſts, and remember the obliga- 


tion they have beſtow'd, when ey forget the return they 
b. received. . 


440. 11 is no finall wonder DW ane 


ſo mightily fond of their beauty, ——— to 
anticipate its ruine. | * 1 
4441. A man had 

upon him, that that are 


kful to him. To keep peo- 


ple in hopes, is prudence; to truſt to their gratitude, 


ſimplicity. For iti as common | for gratitude to be for- 


getful, as for hopes to be mindful: you get always more 


by this, than by the other. So ſoon as the orange is 


ſqueezed, it is thrown. upon the ground; and likewiſe: 
when dependence ceaſes, there 1 is an end of correſ — 


and eſteem alſo. 


442. Take care you never diſpute againſt your judg- 


ment to ſhew your wit, Tt you become indifferent to 


what 


meet with thoſe who 8 


— 
* * . 
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what is right; never diſpute againſt a man meerly to ver 
him, or for tryal of ſkill, ſince to inform, or be inform- 
ed, is the end of all conferences. Poverty of imagina- 
tion makes men run into tho fault of giving contradictions ; 
they want in their minds entertainment for themſelves and 
company; and therefore' build all they ſpeak upon what 
is ſtarted by others; and ſince they cannot — 
foundation, endeavour to deſtroy it. 

443. We ſhould take all the care-imaginable how we 
create enemies, it being one of the hardeſt things in the 
e eee e we ought to do 
towards them. "2. 
444. It is not our intereſt to be alan over vigorous 
in the demanding of our rights, nothihg looks better than 
for a ſometimes to drop his pretenſions. 
445. No one is obliged to think beyond his capacity ; 
2 — but 
when we aim to go beyond it. 

446. The only ſtudy in the courts of princes is how to 
pleaſe, becauſe a'man makes his fortune there by being a- 
greeable ; this is the reaſon-why courtiers are ſo polite. 
On the contrary, in towns and republicks, where men 
are forced to take pains to get their Its / the laſt of their 
cares is to pleaſe, and it is that makes them ſo clowniſh. 

447. Thoſe that wiſh for what they-have not, n 
the enjoyment of what they have. Set a juſt term to 
your wiſhes, and when you have touched it, make a ſtand ; 
happineſs only begins when Wiſhes end, and he that 
hankers after more, enjoys nothing, 

448. There is nothing —— in « Raw] than 

when 
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when the king and people are trying the utmoſt extent of 
the prerogative of the one, and the liberty of the other, 
tho! the bounds of either were never yet found out; for 
it is an undeniable maxim, that they who will always do 
as. much as they may, will ſometimes do more than they 

449- Set bounds to yaur zeal, by diſcretion ; to error, 
by truth; to paſſion, by reaſon ; and to diviſion, by cha- 
450. Doubt is the worſt torment of the mind; and ſo 
great is the pain, that we deſire to loſe it, though in ex- 
change of a certainty, that muſt afflidt us more. 

451. Too many laws are a ſnare, too few a weakneſs 
in government, too gentle are never obeyed, and too ſtrict 
and ſevere are ſeldom executed. —Y 

452. Women are ſeldom cheated, but they are acceſ- 
fary to it ; for did they nat flatter themſelves, tk Rags 
not ſo eaſily impoſe upon them. 

453. A wanun 1 oftener untappyin the ehe ae 
cbuſes, than in the favour the grants. 

454. The unequal diſpenſation af rewards and gue 
ments, will ſoon or late prove fatal to a prince. 

455. The ſureſt way of governing, both in a private 
family and a kingdom, is for a bu/band and a prince 
ſometimes to yield ſomething of their prerogative. 

456. There is no ſubje&t ſo inconſiderable, but his 
prince, at one time or other, may have occaſion for him; 
and it holds through the whole ſcale of the creation, that 
the great and the little have need of one another. 

457. A courtier never deſires to retire till he is al- 

* moſt 
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moſt ſure of being ſent home, if not further out of the 


way. 


458. Valour was aſſigned to men, and chaſtity to wo- 
men, as their principal virtues, becauſe they are the hard- 


eſt to practiſe, When theſe virtues are not ſuſtained and 


kept up, either by conſtitution or divine grace, they ſoon 
grow faint, and fall preſently a ſacrifice to the love of ae 
and pleaſure. 

459. Women are neither thoſe angels, nor thoſe devils 
we make them ; for, bating propagation, ey differ but 
little from men in any thing. 

460. We ſhould never diſpute on things that God has 
not been pleaſed to ſubmit to our reaſon, If a man's un- 
derſtanding could comprehend all the counſels of God, it 
muſt of neceſſity be equal to it. | 

461. As reconciling enemies is the work of God, ſo 
ſeparating friends is the buſineſs of the devil. 

462. Friendſhip ſupplies the place of every er to 
thoſe who know how to make a right uſe of it; it makes 


your proſperity more happy, and your adverſity more eaſy. 


- 463. To endeavour not to pleaſe, is ill nature; altoge- 
ther to neglect it, folly; and to overſtrain for it, Vanity 
and deſign. 

464. A facetious fool may have entertaining follies to 
divert you for a time, but nothing ſo troubleſome as a ſe- 
rious one. 

465. He that is n in his wiſhes from reaſon 


and choice, and not reſigned from ſourneſs, diſtaſte and 


diſappointment, doubles all the pleaſures of his life. 
466. Religion and policy, as they do very well toge- 
ther, 
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ther, ſo they do but ill aſunder; the one is too cunning 
to be good, the other too fimple to be ſafe. A little of 
the wiſdom of -the ſerpent, mixt with the innocency of 
the dove, will be a good ingredient in all your actions. 

467. The goodneſs and mercy of God towards perſons 
not capable of becoming good, is a goodneſs that does not 

agree with the infinite purity and holineſs of God. It is 
ſuch a goodneſs, that, if it were propoſed to the world, it 
would” encourage men to live in fin, and to think that a 
few acts of homage, offered to God in our laſt extremi- 
ties, could ſo far pleaſe him, as to bribe and corrupt him. 
The forming a falſe notion of the goodneſs of God, as 
of a tenderneſs that is to be overcome with importunities, 
howlings, and other ſubmiſſions, and not to be gained only 
by becoming like ps. is a capital and fundamental error 
in religion. | 

468. Though you may be never ſo clear in your judg- 
ment, yet it ſhews a yielding ſweetneſs of temper, and a 
moſt agreeable condeſcenſion, to ſpeak with doubt, but 
never to ſhew confidence in arguing, unleſs to ſupport the 
ſenſe of another, Sometimes, in converſation, you may 
chuſe to be leſs knowing, to be more obliging, and to be 
on a level with others, rather than oppreſs them with a 
ſuperiority of genius. 

469. It is a hard matter to prevail with a woman to 
own ſhe loves you; but when ſhe has once done it, ſhe 
has no further ſecret to keep from you. 

470. Women generally take greater care of their reputa- 
tion, than men of theirs, Why then do we account them 
the weaker ſex ? 


L 2 471. Wo- 
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471. Women cannot endure a jealous huſband, yet'ws 
well enough pleaſed with a jea/us liber. | 
4572. A covetous man lays up for old age, when young ; 
and for death, when old, A prodigal heir makes him a 
_ fine fimeral, and devours the teſt of his wealth. © 

473. It is ſaid of à virtuous and wife man, that having 
nothing, he has all; when a miſer W yet 
has nothing, 

474. We ſhould not meaſure men dy Sundays, dime 
regarding what they do all the week for devotion 
does not neceſſarily make men good, the want of 
it may endanger their principles. 

475. He will find himſelf in a great miſtake, that eber 
ſeeks for a fiend in a court, or tries him at a feaſt. 

476; A falſe friend is like the ſhadow on a dia; it ap- 
pears in clear weather, but vaniſhes as ſoon as that is 
cloudy. 

477. All objeffs have different faces, and the mind, 
which is in cofitinual motion, looks npon them as it turns; 
inſomuch that we have nothing, if I may fo ſpeak, but 
new aſþefs, thinking to enjoy new diſcoveries. 

478. The wit of converſation conſiſts more in finding 
it in others, than ſhewing a great deal yourſelf, He who 
goes out of your company pleaſed with his own facetiouſ- 
neſs and ingenuity, will the fooner come into i again. 
Moſt men had rather pleaſe than admire you, and ſeek 
leſs to be inſtructed and diverted, than approved and ap- 
plauded ; and it is certainly the moſt delicate ſort of plea- 
ſure to pleaſe another. 


479. A pleaſant man is rarely to be met with, and a 
| perſon, 


E 


. 
Y 
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perſon, though he was born ſo, muſt have a great deal of 
delicacy to maintain the character a long time; but com 
monly he that makes one laugh, is not ſure to be eſteemed. 

480. The heart has no avenue fo open, as that of flat- 
tery, which, like ſome enchantment, lays all its guards 
48r. Where there is no remedy but patience, cuſtom 
makes it eaſy, and neceſſity gives no courage. . 
43582. Reciprocal love is juſtice; conſtant love, forti- 
tude ; ſecret love, prudence, It is the hardeſt thing in 
love to feign it where it is not, or hide it where it is ; but 
it is much eaſier counterfeited than concealed. 

483. The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſire, of 
denying an impetuous appetite, is not only nobler, but 
greater by far, than any that is to be had in the moſt 
tranſporting moments of their gratification. 

484. No man lives long enough to profit himſelf by 
his faults ; he is committing them during the whole courſe 
of his life, and as much as he can do at laſt, is to die 

485. In things neceſſary, go along with the ancient 
church; in things indifferent, with the preſent. Though 
you have opinions and notions of your own, yet yield, as 
the orbs do, for the order of the univerſe, to the great 
wheel of the church: if ſome points in ſcripture are leſs 
clear and poſitive, it is, that chriſtians may exerciſe hu- 
mility in themſelves, and charity to others. 

486. Cuſtom and expmiqace axe mmaromnolel in meking 
one's fortune, than wit; we think of it too late, and 
when at laſt we reſolve an it, we begin by thoſe faults 
which 
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which we have not always time to repair; whence per- 
haps it proceeds that fortunes are ſo rarely acquired. 

487. He who ſolicits for another, has the confidence 

of one who demands juſtice ; he who ſpeaks for himſelf, 

the confuſion of him who implores mercy. 

488. None but little ſouls are diſturbed at having their 
ignorance reproved ; and the reaſon is, that being gene- 
rally very blind and fooliſh, they never trouble themſelves 
with doubts, and are fully ſatisfied they ſee thoſe things 
clearly, which they ſaw only through the thick miſt of a 
clouded underſtanding. 

489. The common ſubjects of a kingdom are not ſo 
apt to trouble themſelves about the rights and poſſeſſions 
of a crown, as about their own ; and ſeldom engage in 
the quarrels of the firſt, but upon ſome general and ftrong 
apprehenſion that the laſt are in danger. 

490. Princes may be faid, in ſome ſenſe, to com- 
mand every thing that they do, and to forbid every 
thing that they do not; their example has an at- 
tractive power to draw others after them: both their vir- 
tues and their vices ſpread themſelves over all their domi- 
nions, and are, in ſome meaſure, eternized by imitation, 
The leaſt crime that they commit, renders them guilty of 
a thouſand others; and all the virtues with which they 
are adorned, are inceſſantly reproduced in the hearts of 
an infinite number of perſons, that are ambitious of re- 
ſembling them. 

491. There is not 'any thing more dangerous for a 
prince, than to conſult only with perſons that he thinks 
are of his own mind, or will be ſo when they know it; 

nor 
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nor more pernicious in a counſellor, than to give only ſuch 
advices as vs inks mott agregable $0 him ataſks ce ro- 
ceives them. 


492. A good countenance is a ſilent commendation, and 


is generally, though not always, the index of the mind; 
for the rays of the ſoul paſſing through it diſcover what 
degree of brightneſs is within, ſo that the aſpect ſeems de- 
ſigned not only for ornament, but information. For what 
can be more ſignificant than the ſudden fluſhing and con- 
fuſion of a bluſh, than the ſparklings of rage, or the 
lightnings of a ſmile, which may be reckoned the ſun- 
ſhine of the mind, that breaks out with the brighteſt diſ- 
tinction; it plays with a ſurprizing agreeableneſs in the 
eye, fits like a glory upon the countenance, and ſeems to 
make the very ſoul viſible, 

493. Affectation in geſture, ſpeech, or manners, is 
frequently the conſequence of idleneſs or indifference ; 
much buſineſs, and an application to ſerious affairs, oblige 
a man to keep to nature. 

494. No man ever was a loſer by good works; for 
though he be not preſently rewarded, yet, in tract of 
time, ſome happy emergency or other ariſes to convince 
him that virtuous men are the darlings of providence. 

495. It is difficult for a man to have ſenſe, and be a 
knave. A true and ſharp genius conducts to order, truth, 
and virtue ; it is want of ſenſe and penetration, which 
makes a man obſtinate in evil as in error, We ſtrive in 
vain to correct a blockhead by ſatire, which deſcribes him 
to others, while he himſelf will not know his own pic- 
ture; it is like railing to a deaf man, 


496. The 


portable in others, we do not ſee in ourſelves ; they are | 
not burthenſome to us, but ſeem to reſt without weight © * 
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496. The ſame vices which are deformed and inſup- 


as in their proper centers. Such a one, ſpeaking of an- 
ether, draws a diſmal picture, not in the leaſt imagining 
that at the ſame time he is painting himſelf. — — 
497. Generally the mirth of a debauch, as it is ſtrain- 
ed and artificial, & it cannot laſt long; it is at beſt but 
like the effects of a ſtrong cordial, which may ferve to 
rally the ſpirits from ſome encounter; hut then they are 
ſpent in the conflict, and fall and flag again quickly. 
Whenever the ſpirits are extraordinarily exhilarated and di- 
lated, they thereby become thin and volatile, that they 
eaſily exhale and vaniſh, and ſo a man becomes far more 
melancholy and lumpiſh than bene. 
498. To fuffer the people to pie chanaliives with 
pleaſures and feaſts, with ſhows and luxury, with vanity 
and delicacy ; to diſpoſſeſs them of all things ſolid and va- 
luable, and leave them fond of ridiculous triftes, is to 


make the greateſt advances to a deſpotick power. 


499. It is great wiſdom in a prince to underſtand the 
critical ſeaſons and circumſtances for rigour or remiſſneſs; 
when it is proper to take up, and when to ſlacken the 
reins of government. 

500. Ie do the e 
to know how to ſupport his authority without the cere- 
mony of guards; to ſhrink himſelf almoſt into the figure 
of a private gentleman, and yet a& nevertheleſs with all 
the force and majeſty of his character, when the govern- 
ment requires it, How creditable is it to the ſex we ac- 

count 


* 


bunt the weaker, that this was never done in England, 
5 — 
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501. — which princes communica to their 
ſubjects, n eee of wiſdom or vakur ; yet it 


en rnd; Titty tres Uh esam W Ades be 
their humour. 
302. . 
is an intemperance and immorality not to be endured, 
$03. To give the women their due, few of them are 
falſe till their huſbands provoke them to it. 
504. The pleaſure of ſociety among friends is cultivated 
by a likeneſs of imagination as to manners, and a dif- 
ference in opinion as to ſciences ; the one confirms and 
humours us in our ſentiments, the other exerciſes and in- 


ſtructs us by diſputation. 
gog. It is fo common for men not to be happy, and 


_ ſo efffential 0 all good to be acquired by trouble, that 
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what is come at eaſily, is ſuſpected. 

506. A great merit, joined to a great modeſty, may 
be a long time before it is diſcovered. 

507. The moſt barbarous nations have ſtiff paid a fort 
of divinity to the dead, death being always looked upon 
as a full diſcharge from all the errors of life. 

508. There is in the beſt counſel ſomething that diſ- 
pleaſes; it is not our own thoughts, and therefore pre- 
ſumption and-eaprice furniſh pretences enough to reject it 
at firſt fight, and reflection only forces its reception. 

50g. Wiſe conduct turns upon two centers, the paſt 
and the future ; he that has a faithful memory, and a vaſt 

M fore 
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foreſight, is our of danger of cenſuring in others thoſe 
faults he may have been guilty of himſelf, or condem- 
ning an action which, in a parallel caſe, and in like cir- 
cumſtances, it will be impoſſible for him to avoid. 

510. There is a thing in the world, if it is poſſible, 
incomprehenſible: A perſon that appears dull, ſottiſh, 
and ſtupid, knows neither how to ſpeak, nor relate what 
he has ſeen, but if he-ſets to write, no man does. it bet- 
ter; he makes animals, trees, and ſtones, talk, and his 
works are full of elegance, natural ſenſe, and delicacy. 

511. Avoid obſcene ambiguities, be they never ſo care- 
fully wrapped up; they have always a bad effect in the 
mind of the hearer, and denote the corrupt mece of 
the ſpeaker. 

512. Every outward beauty proceeds from an * 
order and harmony, and both the inward and outward 
beauties are advanced by a proper method. 

513. Hejied being aſk'd when he was lending money, 
why all theſe niceties and forms of law among intimate 
friends? He anſwer'd, By all means, that we may be 
ſure to continue ſo. 

514. I am tired with whatſoever I have yet enjoyed 
in this world, and I expect no greater ſatisfaction ſhould 
I live a thouſand years; every pleaſure appears but the 
ſame in different forms, and they all agree in leaving us 
afflicted in the ſame, or greater, pains, than they found 
us. It is beſt therefore to lay aſide all fruitleſs care and 
ſadneſs, and be as merry as will conſiſt with the wiſdom 
of a man, 

515, There are few women that would not rather 

chooſe 
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chooſe to be divorced from their huſbands, than to loſe T 


their gallants. 

516. If divorce was to be come by without the trouble 
of ſuing for an act of parliament, it would raiſe the plea- 
ſures of a married life, and ſink the delights of intriguing, 

517. A woman's chaſtity is not to be endured, where 
ſhe expects an uncontrollable authority for it. 

518. Nothing better ſhews what little value God ſets 
upon riches, preferments, and other worldly advantages, 
than his indifferent diſpenſation of them, and the unwor- 
thineſs of thoſe who generally poſſeſs them. 

519. From the features of a man's face we may draw 
ſome probable conjectures of his temper and inclinations ; 
but his looks and countenance plainly diſplay the advan- 


tage of fortune, and we may read in them, in fair cha- 


racters, how many thouſands a man is worth a year, 

520. There is not a greater argument of a narrow, 
wretched ſoul, than to doat upon money ; nothing more 
reaſonable than to deſpiſe it, when we have it not, and 
nothing more honourable than to employ it generouſly, 
and do good with it, when we have it. 

521. To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind with 
light; to be proud of virtue, is to poiſon yourſelf with 
the antidote. 

522. Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature (ſetting aſide the infi- 
nite advantages that ariſe from it) as a ſtrong, ſteady, and 
maſculine piety. But enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the 
weakneſſes of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn 
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and derifion of infidels, and fink us even beneath the 
beaſts that periſh. 

323. To- morrow is ſtill the fatal time when all is to be 
reQified ; to-morrow comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe 
myſelf with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the reality, un- 
mindful that the preſent time alone is ours, the future is 
yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only live (as 
parents in their children) in the actions it has produced. 

524. Bold reſolution is the favourite of fortune: Ne- 
cefſity deadens the apprehenſion of danger. A good cauſe 
makes a ſtout heart, and a ſtrong arm, 

525. He that is fo fooliſhly modeſt as to be aſhamed 
to own his deſects of knowledge, ſhall in time be ſo ful- 
ſomely impudent as to juſtify his ignorance, which is the 
greateſt of all infirmities, and, —— the chiefeſt 
of follies. 

526. Idleneſs js certainly the cauſe, and buſineſs the 
never-failing cure of melancholy. 

527. Artificial modeſty diſparages a woman's real vir. 
tue, as much as the uſe of paint does the natural com- 
plexion. 

528. A fally of paſſion or extravagance is frequently 
forgiven, but raillery in cool blood, which is a ſign of 
diſeſteem, is never pardoned, | 

529. Men ought to employ the firſt years of life to 
become fo qualified, that the commonwealth may have 
occaſion for their knowledge or induſtry ; they ought to 
reſemble thoſe materials in a building, which are of abſo- 
lute neceſſity, and being ſet there to advantage, give a 
grace to the whole fabrick, - 

530. If 
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530. If any one ought to have been exempt - from 
error, doubt and inconſtancy, it was Solomon. Notwith- 
ſtanding we ſee in the inequality of his conduct, that he 
was weary of his wiſdom, that he was weary of his folly ; 
and his virtues and vices, by turns, gave him new diſguſts, 
Sometimes he enjoys his life, as if chance governed all : 
ſometimes he aſcribes all to providence, and never deli- 
vers his thoughts with a poſitive air, but when eternal 
wiſdom makes him ſpeak. 

531. A nice obſervation of rules is a confinement which 
a great genius cannot bear, it naturally covets liberty. 

532. The art of managing humors, and of gaining ous 
ends upon men, is to find out their weak ſide. There is 
no man that has not his predominant paſſions, and theſe 
paſſions are different, according to the diverſity of tempers, 
All men are idolaters, ſome of honour, others of intereſt, 
and moſt of their pleafures. The ſkill is firſt to know 
the charaQer of the perſon, next to feel his pulſe, and 
then to attack him by his ſtrongeſt paſſion, which is his 
weaker fide, 

533. Great ſouls are not diſtinguiſhed by having leſo 
paſiion, and more virtue, but by having nobler and great- 
er defigns than the vulgar. Ws 

534. All paſſions and refentments of the ſoul have their 
fone of voice, their geſtures of the body, and their forms 
and air peculiar to them ; and the mutual relation of them, 
either good or bad, makes accordingly perſons either plea» 
ſant or unpleaſant, 

535. Every wiſe prince ought to govern his ſubjetFs 
and ſervants, in ſuch manner, that by his affability and 


virtue, 
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virtue, they may be endeared to his ſervice, rather volun- 
tarily, than for pay or hope of preferment : For other- 
wiſe, whenever the prince ſhall want means to reward, 
the ſubjects likewiſe will fail in their good will to ſerve ; 
but he that faithfully loves, does neither become arrogant 
in proſperity, nor withdraw in adverſe fortune. 

536. The ſoul is capable of greater joys in the imagina- 
tion, than any which nature has provided for it in the body. 

537. Women as often diſcover where they love, by their 
railing, as men when they lye, by their ſwearing. 

538. It is barbarous to inſult over an unavoidable infir- 
mity, and trample on the venerable ruins of human na- 
ture. That age has a peculiar right to regard, is paſt diſpute; 
nature teaches it, religion enjoins it, and cuſtom has con- 
firmed it. 

539. Certainly, nothing but nature can qualify a man 
for learning. Socrates ſays, it is impoſſible to raiſe learn- 
ing out of a mind, where nature has not planted it. 

540. The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes and inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the 
works of an inferior kind of author, which are ſcrupu- 
louſly exact, and conformable to the rules of correct writing. 

541. It is certain that goodneſs cannot be a perfection 
which exceeds the meaſures of wiſdom, nor that mercy 
neither, which tranſgreſſes the bounds of juſtice. To be 
wiſe beyond what is good, is craft; to be good beyond 
what is wiſe, is dotage ; to be juſt beyond what is mer- 
ciful, is rigour; to be merciful beyond what is juſt, is ea- 
ſineſs. „ 

542. The inconſtant multitude always judge of things 

| accord» 
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according to the ſucceſs; when that fails, they immedi. 
ately fly at the government. | 

543. Such conceſſions as are extorted by neceſſity, are 

always unſincere, and never laſting. 
544. If a great wit has not a little wiſdom join- 
ed with it, to direct where, when, and how to apply 
it, it is like wild- fire that flies at rovers, runs hiſſing a- 
bout, and blows up every thing that comes in its way, 
without any reſpect or diſcrimination. 

545. Take no advantage of the ignorance, neceſſity, 
or prodigality of any man, for that gain can never be bleſt. 
546. Of all friendſhip, that is the pleaſanteſt that is 
contracted by a ſimilitude of manners. 

547. Thoſe that contribute none of their ſtudy, hows, 
or fortune to the publick, . be ſaid to deſert the com- 
munity. 

548. Thoſe promiſes are not to be kept that a man 
makes when he is either compelled by fear, or deceived 
by fraud: In all promiſes, the intention is to be conſider- 
ed, not the letter, none binding but what are juſt. 

549. Though there is a great deal due to character, yet 
there is much more owing to truth, which ſhould never 
be concealed for the advantage of any character. 

5 50. Wherever life is, it will operate; and therefore, 
if God, who is all life and activity, is every where, he 
muſt operate every where; and if he operates every where, 
that operation is an univerſal providence. 

551. As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable 
to our reaſon, ſo it is likewiſe for the intereſt of mankind, 
both of private perſons and publick ſocieties. Some vir- 

tues 
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tues plainly tend to the preſervation of our health, others 
to the ſecurity and improvement of our eſtates, all to the 
peace and quict of our minds, and, which is ſomewhat 
more ſtrange, to the advancement of our eſteem and re- 
putation. For though the world be generally bad, and 
men are apt to approve nothing ſo much as what they do 
themſelves, yet I know not how it comes to paſs, men 
are commonly fo juſt to virtue and goodneſs, as to praiſe 
it in others, even when they do not practiſe it themſelves, 

552. All parties blame perſecution when they feel the 
ſmart of it, and all practiſe it when they have the rod in 
their hands. The church of England was no leſs ſevere 
upon the Diſſenters in K. Charles the ſecond's time, than 
the Preſbyterians had been on the church of England un- 
der the Uſurper. 

553. A divine ought to calculate his ſermon, as an a- 
ſtrologer does his almanack, to the meridian of the place 
and people where he lives. What ſtuff is it to preach a- 
gainſt wſury at Whiteball, and fornication inLombard-flreet ! 
No, invert the tables, and the application will be pat. 

554. Every vice and folly has a train of ſecret and ne- 
ceſſary puniſhments linked ta it. 

555. Every man has his genial vices, his conſtitutional 
errors, and though he may appear a ſaint in all things 
elſe, yet in theſe it is to be feared he will be found a ſinner. 

556. It is more excellent for a prince to have a provi- 
dent eye to prevent future, than a potent arm to ſuppreſs 
preſent evils. 

557. There is nothing ſo impertinent and intolerable, 
as a fool that takes upon him. A man puffed up with the 


opinion 
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opinion of his own merit, is never put out of counte- 
nance, he talks loud in all companies, he has an aſſurance 
in his face, which ſhows how well ſatisfied he is with 
himſelf, the leaſt trifles that he ſpeaks he utters with an 
air of confidence, being convinced that he is heard with 
pleaſure ; theſe bold appearances impoſe upon the incon- 
ſiderate, and carry away the ſuffrages of fools, who know 
not what true merit is, and ſo take up with a glimmering 
reſemblance. W 
558. All great expreſſions, without great thoughts to 
ſuſtain them, may be reſembled to ſhips that ride with- 
out lading ; they float upon the ſurface, and cannot poiſe 
themſelves to a ſteady courſe. 

559. Though beauty and merit are things real, and i in- 
dependent on taſte and opinion, yet 3 is ar- 
bitrary. 

560. An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and com- 
placency of temper, out-live all charms of a fine face, 
and make the decays of it inviſible. | 

561. Men and actions are like objects of ſight, and have 
alſo their points of per ſpective; ſome muſt be ſeen at a 
diſtance, and others at cloſe view, to be exactly judged of. 

562. Thoſe that make ill judgments of us, without be- 
ing acquainted with us, do not wrong us in the leaſt ; it 
it not us they condemn, but only an imaginary chimera 
of their own making. 

563. It is the lot of mankind to be happy and miſer- 
able by turns; the wiſdom of nature will have it ſo, and 
it is exceedingly for our advantage that it ſhould be ſo; 
by the mediation of this mixture we have the comfort of 

N hope 
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hape to ſupport us in our diſtreſſes, and the apprehenfions 
of a change, to keep a check upon us in the very huff 
of our greatneſs and glory; ſo that by this viciſſitude of 
good and evil, we are kept Ready in our philoſophy, and 
In our religion; the one minds us of God's omnipotence 
and juſtice, the other of his goodneſs and mercy, the 
one tells us, that there is no truſting to our own ſtrength, the 
other preaches faith and reſignation in the proſpect of an 
over-ruling providence that takes care of us. 

564. Nothing goes nearer a man in his misfortunes, 
than to find himſelf undone by his own folly, or but n 
way acceſſary to his on ruine. 

565. We may be reſerved, without 8 grave, 
without formality; courageous, without rafhneſs ; hum- 
ble, without fervility ; patient, without being inſenſible; 
conſtant, without obſtinacy; chearful, without lightneſs; 

566. An affectation of wit where it is not, ſerves only 
to render folly more ridiculous ; it makes both men and 
women forward in ſpeaking ; they fancy they ſhew their 
wit, when they ſhew their ignorance, and expoſe them- 
felves to be the jeſt of the company, when they endea- 
voured to be the admiration. 

567. Notwithſtanding man's eſſential perſection is very 
little, his comparative may be confiderable ; if he looks 
upon himſelf in an abſtracted light, he has not much to 
boaſt of. This gives a different turn to the reflections of 
the wiſe man and of the fool, the firſt endeavours to ſhine 
in himſelf, and the laſt to outſhine others; the firſt is 
humbled by the ſenſe of his own infirmities, the laſt is 

lifted 
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lifted up by the diſcavery he makes of thoſe which he 
obſerves in other men; the wiſe man conſiders what hg 
wants, and the fool what he abounds in; the wiſe man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation, and the 
fool when he recommends himſelf to the applauſe of thoſe 
about him. 
$68. [tis an eaſy matter to impoſe, where there is a 
previous propenſion to be deceived. 

569. Doubtleſs there are degrees of glory in heaven, 
as af piety upon earth. 

570. Much drink invigorates the fancy, but weakens 
the underſtanding. 

571. . a Gallen) ain. . 
ver meddling with publick affairs, and retired to enjoy his 
plentiful eſtate, he ſaid, That the fatigues of luxury were 
much more unſeaſonable * 60-0 man, than thoſe of 
government. | 

572. If we cannat relieve the poor by contribution, yet 
we may by conſalation and interceſſion, by prayers and 
compaſſion, by pity and ſympathy P X 

573- Openneſs has the miſchief, though not the malice 
of treachery. 
574. You ſhould be equally cautious of approving or 


commending what deſerves neither praiſe nor approbation, 


that being commonly a ſign of want of taſte, or an ill 
judgment. 

575. Who is ſufficient for theſe things ? 2 Cor. ii. 16. If 

St Paul thought fit to put this- queſtion, who had a ful- 

neſs of the ſpirit, and the fulneſs of learning, brought 

up in the ſchools, taught by the doctors, and by the 
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mouth 'of God himſelf, ſnatched from the feet of Gama- 
liel to the third heaven, to have a beatific viſion of the 
goſpel; if after all this he cried out, «who is ſufficient for 
theſe things? ſure they cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſo, who; 
in theſe little intervals which their trade and neceſſities af- 
ford them, fall into fits and frenzies of religion, have a 
ſharp paroxyſm of irregular and convulſed divinity, as if 
they were poſſeſſed, till their wearineſs, and not know- 
ing what to ſay, do exorciſe them. 

576. How hard is it for a man who has no body to in- 
troduce him, and cry him up in the world ; who is no 
member of any club or ſociety, but ſtands ſingle, with- 
out any thing to recommend him, but great parts and 
true merit; how hard is it, I ſay, for ſuch a man to break 
through the obſcurity he finds himſelf in, and come upon the 
ſame level with many an empty fop in vogue and faſhion ! 

577. A good man finds the reward of his application 
to his duty, in the teſtimony of his own conſcience ; and 
the ſecret pleaſure he feels in diſcharging it, makes him 
amends for the eſteem, acknowledgments, or praiſes, 
which he ſeldom meets with in the world. 

578. Nothing goes ſo far in the happineſs of our lives, 
as to know things as really they are; and this knowledge 
is to be acquired by frequent reflections upon men, and 
the ſeveral affairs of the world, rather than by the peru- 
ſal of books. | | 

579. It is as hard to be a good friend, and a lover of 
Women, as it is to be a good friend, and a lover of money. 
580. Religion is univerſally rather inherited than taught; 


the generality of men embrace it as a part of their fate, 
the 
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the temper of their clime, or the entail of their anceſtors 
the reaſon why they are chriſtians, is becauſe chriſtianity 
had the luck to beſpeak them firſt ; had Mabamet plied 
them as early, they had had as much faith for the Al- 
coran as the Bible. 

581. Certainly chriſtianity muſt be the true religion, or 
all religions in the world are but a fable. 

582. Men ſeldom commit one fin to pleaſe, but they 
commit another to defend themſelves. 

583. The refuſing or accepting praiſe rationally, grace- 
fully, and diſcreetly, is as great a trial of a wiſe man, as 
the cupel is of filver. C 

584. Many laws are a ſign of en as 
many plaiſters are of a diſeaſed body. 

58 5. Of all poverty, that of the mind is moſt deplo- 
rable; and of all prodigality, that of time is the worſt. 

586. Sloth is an argument of a degenerate and mean 
mind, which is content to grovel in a deſpicable ſtate, 
and aims at nothing that is great ; it diſpoſes a man to live 
precariouſly and ungratefully on the publick ſtock, as a 
burden to the earth, and an inſignificant cypher among men, 

587, When a man looks back upon his day or 
week ſpent, and finds his buſineſs has been worthy of 
him, it exhilarates and revives him, enables him ta 
paſs his own approbation on himſelf, and, as it were, 
to anticipate the Euge he ſhall one day receive from his 
great maſter, But he that gives himſelf only the idle 
divertiſements of a child, cannot reflect without con- 
fuſion ; which is ſo well underſtood by ſuch perſons, that 
they are forced to ws ſanctuary in a total inconſideration, 

never 
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never daring to afk themſelves, what have I done? which 
bears full teſtimony to the excellency and felicity of inge- 
nuous employments, ſince they that decline thoſe, are 
forced to decline themſelves, and grow out of vec 
acquaintance and knowledge. | 

588, N b. n lee es e Neft i0 Te 
berty ; or to ſeek power over others, and to loſe power 
over a man's own ſelf. 

589. It often comes to paſs, that when we think we do 
a man a good office, we incur his indignation. The wiſe 
Palemon had the misfortune to fall in diſgrace with his 
protector Daphnis, by endeavouring to cure him of the 
paſſion he had for Julia, who both jilts and ruins him; 
for having ſhewn him invincible proofs of her infidelity, 
the infatuated Dapbnis, inſtead of thanking Palemon, gave 
credit to Julia's pretended juſtification, and facrific'd his 
friend to her reſentment. 

590. Many men have good ſentiments in the moment 
you oblige them ; but the conſtitution of their nature 
ſways them ſoon after, and they eaſily forget what they 
owe others, becauſe they only love themſelves. And as 
fire converts all things into its own ſubſtance, they only 
conſider publick intereſts to convert them to their own 
advantage, and equally deſpiſe thoſe who do them good, 
and the ſtate in which they receive it. 

591. Operation is the right proof of nature : Trees 
are diſtinguiſhed by their fruit, and dogs by the quali- 
ties proper to their kind ; and, thus it holds with men 
too, who ought to quit that name, unleſs they can anſwer 
the idea, and make out their claim by their actions. 


592. St 
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592. 3 Jerom wittily reproves the Gentile faperſtition, 
who pictured the virgin deities with a ſhield and lance, as 
if chaſtity could not be defended withaut war. No: 
this enemy is to be treated with after another manner ; 
if you hear it ſpeak, though but to diſpute, it ruins you, 
and the very arguments you go about to anſwer, leave a 
reliſh on the tongue; fo that it is not an enemy to be con- 
tended with, but avaided. 

593. The moſt ready thing in the world is denial ; we 
never grant but with reflection. 

594. If any deceit be allowable, it is on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, as would make ſincerity a piece. of cruelty. 

595. In the reputation of a wiſe man, his oeconomy 
is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of his prudence. 

596. Contentment makes us more happy in deſiring 
nothing, than the greateſt monarchs upon earth in poſſeſ- 
fing all : It is the true philoſopher's ftone, that turns all 
it touches into gold ;. the poor are rich with, and the 
rich poor without it; in it we have all the treaſure that 
the world contains. 

597. When our eſtate in this world is perplexed and 
uncertain, we ſhould be more than ordinary concern'd 
to make ſure of ſomething, that we may not be miſerable 
in both worlds. 

598. Whatever the church's fate be, I am chain'd to 
it, both by my reaſon and conſcience, and chuſe rather to- 
be cruthed by her fall, than to flouriſh on her ruins. © 

599. An ugly perſon in fine trappings and accoutre- 
ments is doubly ſo ; when the deformity is by itſelf, it is 
leſs, but being ſet off with gaudy drapery, and rich gar- 


niture, 
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niture, it receives an additional diſagreeableneſs from the 
luſtre of the bright equipage. The fire and brilliant of 
a diamond makes the black hue of the complexion more 
conſpicuous, which was, as it were, hid, and benighted in 
its own darkneſs, | | 

600. Fortitude without wiſdom is raſhneſs ; wiſdom 
without juſtice, craft ; juſtice without temperance, cruelty. 

601. Every inordinate Juſt and paſſion is a falſe by- 
aſs upon men's underſtanding, which naturally draws to- 
wards atheiſm. bk. 1 | 

602. Skilful maſters ought to have a care not to let 
their works be ſeen in embryo, for all beginnings are 
defective, and the imagination always prejudiced ; the re- 
membering to have ſeen a thing imperfect, takes from 
one the liberty of thinking it pretty when finiſhed.. 

603. To ſleep in health, and wake in plenty, to live 
in the eſteem and affection of every body; what is want- 
ing to make ſuch a man happy? Why, a great deal: 
No wonder then ſo many are miſerable. 

604. The vigour and jollity we enjoy, make the con- 
trary eſtate appear in ſo great a diſproportion to our pre- 
ſent condition, that by imagination we magnify and make 
thoſe inconveniencies ten times greater than they are, 
and apprehend them to be much more troubleſome, 
than we find them really to be, when they lie the moſt 
heavy upon us. 

605. It is undoubtedly true, that ſcarce any man's 
mind is ſo capable of thinking ſtrongly, in the preſence of 
one whom he fears and reverences, as he is when that re- 
ſtraint is taken off. And this is not only to be found in 
weighty 
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weighty matters, but alſo in the arts of diſcourſe and 
raillery themſelves: For we have often ſeen men of 
bold tempers, that have overawed and governed the wit 
of moſt companies, to have been diſturbed and dumb, 
and baſhful as children, when ſome other man has been 
near, who us'd to out-talk them. Such a kind of na- 
tural ſovereignty there is in ſome mens minds over others, 
which muſt needs be much greater, when it is advanced 
by long uſe, and the venerable name of a maſter. 

606. Nothing is ſo much for a prince's credit, as the 
modeſty of his favourites. 

607. It is with Fortune as with other fantaſtical miſ- 
treſſes, ſhe makes ſport with thoſe that are ready to die 
for her, and throws herſelf at the feet of thoſe that de- 
ſpiſe her. 

608. The knowledge of wich and good AL 
is a very neceſſary ſtudy ; but yet we muſt ſtill take care 
not to be too troubleſome or rude, by being over civil, 

609. No man can be truly good and ſweet-natur'd 
without conſtancy and reſolution : They that ſeem to be 
ſo, have commonly 22 that quickly turns pee- 
viſh and ſour. 

610. We eaſily forget our faults, when no body takes 
notice of them, 

611. Courtiers cannot be too cautious, it being difficult 
to riſe, ſlippery to ſtand, but deadly to fall. 

612. In all controverſies between parents and their 
children, I am naturally - prejudiced in favour of the 
former; the obligation on that ſide can never be acquit- 
ted; and, I think, it is one of the greateſt reflections up- 

O on 
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on human nature, that paternal inſtinct ſhould be 2 
ſtronger motive to love, than filial gratitude ; that the re- 
ceiving of favours ſhould be a leſs inducement to good 
will, tenderneſs and commiſeration, than the conferring of 
them; and that the taking care of any perſon ſhould en- 
dear the child, or dependant, more to the parent, or be- 
nefactor, than the parent, or benefactor, to the child, 
or dependant ; that ſo it happens, that for one cruel pa- 
rent, we- meet with a thouſand undutiful children. This 
is, indeed, wonderfully contrived for the ſupport of eve- 
ry living ſpecies, but at the ſame time that it ſhews the 
wiſdom of the creator, it diſcovers the imperfection and 
degeneracy of the creatures. 

613. Religion in a magiſtrate ſtrengthens his authori- 
ty, becauſe it procures veneration, and gains a repute to 
it: and in all the affairs of this world, ſo much reputa- 
tion is, indeed, ſo much power. 

614. We often forgive thoſe that have injured us, but 
we can never pardon thoſe we have injured. 

G15. Cunning is neither a very good, nor a very bad 
quality ; it floats betwixt virtue and vice, and upon all 
occaſions it may, nay, perhaps, it ought to be, improved 
by prudence. 

616. There is not a greater peſt in human ſociety, 
than a perverſe craft under the maſk of ſimplicity. 

617. He that countenances, encourages, or abets miſ- 
chief, does it. 

618. When the humours of the people are ftirr'd by 
diſcontents, it is policy in a prince to give them mode- 
rate liberty to vent their ſpleen. He that turns the hu- 


mour 
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mour back, makes the wound bleed inwardly, 2 fills 
the bady with malignity. 

619. There wants nothing more to make a prince 
compleatly happy, than the ſweetneſs of a priyate life. 
If any thing can make him amends for ſo great a loſs, 
it muſt be the charms of riendſbip, and fidelity of true 

620. There appear now in the world ſome worthy 
and excellent men, whoſe rare virtues, and eminent quay 
lities, caſt an incomparable brightneſs : They have nei- 
ther anceſtors nor deſcendants, but make up themſelves 
all their own pedigree, like thoſe extraordinary appariti- 
ons in the heavens, which we know not how they riſe, 
or how they come to diſappear, 

621. A dogmatical tone is generally the effect of great 
ignorance; he that knows nothing, thinks he teaches o- 
thers what he has learnt himſelf a moment before. On 
the contrary, he that knows mueh, does hardly think 
that what he fays can be unknown to other people, and 
ſo he ſpeaks with a kind of indifference. 

622. Men of greateſt depth and wiſdom have no infal- 
lible ſecurity againſt making falſe ſteps ; but when the 
misfortune happens, you are not obſtinately to maintain 
an abſurd choice, by a miſtaken bravery, ar the aſperity 
of reſentments that plunge you in freſh precipices. Try 
to recover from error, there being commonly more merit 
in a dextrous diſengagement from a labyrinth, than in the 
firſt avoidance of a fault. We-pity a' man, - whom the 
wretchedneſs of his affairs; or unhappy circumſtances have 
diſconcerted ; but we do not pity thoſe that, by an unſea- 
O 2 ſonable 
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ſonable obſtinaty, give the finiſhing ſtroke to their o 


ruin, when they might e rere ae ere by fol- 


lowing another conduct. 

623. Good ſucceſs is often owing to 3 
for a nice diſcretion keeps a man from venturing upon ſe- 
veral attempts, which meer want of conſideration makes 


frequently turn to good account. 


624. Whoſoever ſpeaks againſt religion, ee to be 
torn in pieces by the mob, whom he endeavours to un- 
chain. ä 
625. Time ae Friendſhip, 2 whndiths love. 

626. If a man had arguments ſufficient to perſuade 
him there is no God, as he has infinite to the contrary, 
yet the belief of ſo bleſt, ſo kind, ſo indulgent a being, 


is ſo very neceffary to the quiet, comfort and ſatisfaction of 


our lives, that a wiſe man would be 1 and n 
to quit ſo pleaſing an error. 
627. The church of England generally preaches chew 


lis, the Presbyterians acids : both may do well, according 


to the different conſtitutions they meet; but the former 
ſeem to operate beſt with men of ſenſe, and the latter with 


the mob. 


628. A man that enters the world, muſt be induſtri- 


ous, but not · affected in diſcloſing his abilities; the beſt 
way is to obſerve a gradation, for the ſloweſt ſteps to 


greatneſs are the moſt fecure, but ſwift riſes are often at- 
tended with precipitate falls, and what is ſooneſt got is 


generally ſhorteſt in the poſſeſſion. 


629. Flattery will never be out of date, fo long as 
there are knaves to give it, and fools to take it. 
630. Satire 
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530. Satire and invectives are the eaſieſt kinds of wit, 
almoſt any degree of it will ſerve to abuſe or find fault; 
for wit is a keen inſtrument, and every one can cut and 
gaſh with it; but to carve a beautiful image, and to po- 
liſh it, requires great art and dexterity; a little wit, 
and a great deal of ill nature, will furniſh a man with 
ſatire, but the greateſt inſtance of wit is to commend well. 

631. To boaſt of virtue, is a moſt ridiculous way of 
diſappointing the merit of it, but not by much ſo pitiful 
and mean, as that of being aſham'd of it. 

632. Nothing elder than God, greater than ſpace, 
quicker than ſpirit, ſtronger than neceſſity, or wiſer than 
time, which makes all men ſo that obſerve it. ; 

633. The ffudiovs men, while they continue heaping 
up in their memories the cuſtoms of paſt ages, fall inſen- 
ſibly to imitate them, without any manner of care how 
ſuitable they are to time and things. In the ancient au- 
thors, which they turn over, they find deſcriptions of 
virtues more perfect than indeed they were: The go- 
vernments are repreſented better, and the ways of life 
pleaſanter than they deſerved. Upon this, theſe books/b 
wiſemen ſtrait compare what they read with what they 
ſee; and here beholding nothing ſo heroically tranſcen- 
dant, becauſe they are able to mark all the ſpots, 
as well as beauties of every thing that is ſo cloſe to 
their fight, they preſently begin to deſpiſe their own 
times, to exalt the paſt, to contemn the virtues, and age 
gravate the vices of their country ; not endeavouring to 
amend them, but by ſuch examples as are now unpracti- 
cable, by reaſon of the alteration of men and manners. 

634. A 
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634. A peace cannot be laſting, „ e 
of it be reaſonable and Honourable to both parties; for 
ln hoon hve contented wnder bach a law, as forces 
© 635. A king, who above gow dis Giles t 
diflatiefaction, can never truſt them too far; whereas' a 
prince who has once render'd himſelf ſuſpected, will db 
well not to truſt them at all: Queen Eliaabetb juſtifics 
the firſt; and King Charles the Iſt, and ge the as, 
the latter, 

636. A principal fruit of friendſhip, is a 0 and 
diſcharge of the fulneſs and fwellings of the heart, 
which are cans'd by paſſions of all kinds. We know 
diſeaſes of ſtoppings and ſuffocations are the moſt dan- 
gerous in the body, and it is not much otherwiſe in the 
mind, 

637. With three ſorts of people is nne 
contract friendſhip, viz. the ungrateful man, the blab, 
and the coward ; the firſt cannot fet a true value on our 
favours, the ſecond cannot keep our ſecrets, and the third 
dares not vindicate our honour. 

638. Hatreds are generally ſo obſtinate and ſullen, that 
the greateſt ſign of death in a ſick body, is his deſire of 
being reconciled to his enemies. 

639. Luxury and delicacy of manners in a ſtate are 
infallible ſymptoms of its declenſion; for when men are 
ſo over curious and nice in their own concerns and in- 
tereſt, the good of the publick is generally neglected. 

640. Princes and their miniſters have their natures 

ſome- 
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fornething like the celeſtial bodies, 6 
dor, but no reſt. | 

|. 64x. To Sight wick cutters. is ys Pinder fan, eben 
i king of all men, it bearing univerſal ſway, and is of 
that inſinuating nature, that it converts into a beautiful 
ſhape, apparel, diet, geſtures, opinions, and even fins, 
that to a ſtranger ſeem deformed and ugly. 

642. Let thoſe that abound in the conveniences of life, 
give a new guſt to their happineſs, by comparing it with 
the ſtate of the neceſſitous; and let the thoughts of others 
misfortunes, make them more deliciouſly enjoy the feli- 
city they pol. 

643. He is truly miſerable who diſquiets hicaſelf with 
the proſpe& of future evils. It is an abyſs fo profound, 
that it is enough to make one giddy to look down the pre- 
cipice. To make uſe of the preſent good, is an excellent 
ſecret ; not but that a man ought to be prepared againſt 
all the different accidents of life, for this may in ſome 
meaſure protect him from the inſults of fortune; no ca- 
lamity can happen to us, when once we have a ſufficient 
fund of patience and reaſon to overcome it. 

644. In the morning I love to converſe with the dead, 
at noon with the living, and at night with myſelf, 

645. Have a care of making any man your friend 
twice, except the rupture was by your own miſtake. 
646. Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates miſe- 
ry, by doubling our joys, and dividing our grief. 

647. Truth is only agrecable to the virtuous, and it is 
no ſmall reflection on princes and great men. that few of 
them can bear to hear it. 


648. The 


— r 


| 
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648. nnn is commonly given to ſuch 
as are linked by any tyes of conſanguinity, affinity, intereſt, 
mutual obligations, acquaintance, and the like: but theſe 
are ſuch friendſhips (if they may be called ſo) as are al- 
ways contracted with a tacit reſerve of intereſt on both 
ſides, and ſeldom laſt longer than the proſperity of either 
party, and during that, are frequently renounced upon 
fight diſobligations, or languiſh and die of themſelves. 

649. It is not in the power of calumny and envy, to 
blaſt the dignity of a wiſe and honeſt man., The princi- 
ples of good and evil are as firm as the foundations of 
the earth, and never had any man living the face yet to 
make an open profeſſion of wickedneſs in its own name ; 
not but that men of vicious lives and converſations have 
found out ways of impoſing their corruptions and infir- 
mities upon the world for virtues, and under falſe ſem- 
blances and colours. 

650. There is no ſufficient court of judicature againſt 
the venom of ſlander; for though you puniſh the author, 
yet you cannot wipe off the calumny. 

651. Cuſtom is the plague of wiſe men, and the idol of fools, 

652. Great mens honour ought always to be rated by the 
methods they employ to carry on and accompliſh their 
deſigns. 

653. I dare affirm, notwithſtanding the many harangues 
made by a generation of men upon the corruptions of 
human nature, could all mankind lay a true claim to that 
eſtimate they paſs upon themſelves, there would be little 


or no difference between lapſed and perfect humanity, and 
| God 
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God might again review his image, with a patethal com- 
placency, and ſtill pronounce them good. 

654. Poverty never meets the thinking and induſtrious. 
G55. In your worſt eſtate hope, in ithe baſk He; and 
in all be circumſpeR. | 

656. Praiſe from an enemy i the moſt lug of all 
commendations. 

657. We are not Gllity to 3 Gay to.thos that latter | 
us, nor yet rudely to reject the compliments they make, 
when we think we deſerve them; this falſe modeſty is 
little leſs diſguſtful than a fooliſh vanity.” It requires great 
art and delicacy to ſeaſon praiſes well, but there is alſo a 
way of receiving them, when they are juſt, that does not 
offend modeſty, Praiſe is a ſort of tribute paid to real 
worth, and it is neither affectedly to be rejected, nor too 
eagerly courted, if we would not be the property of thoſe 
that give it, who prepare their way, by this allurement, to 
obtain whatever WW 
with their incenſ. 

6 58. God ſeldom ſends a grievance without a remedy, 
or at leaſt ſuch a mitigation as takes away a great part of 
the ſting and ſmart of it. 

659. As every fin is a degree of danger, * 
ployed opportunity is a degree of return to hope and pardon. 

660. The conqueſt of paſſion gives ten times more hap- 
pineſs than we reap from the gratification of it; for curb- 
ing our deſires is the greateſt glory we can arrive at in this 
world, and will be moſt rewarded in the next. 

661. Familiarity in inferiors, is ſaucineſs; in | ſuperiocs, 
condeſcenſion. 


P 662. Si- 
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662. Silence in company, if not dulneſs, or modeſty; 


is obſervation, or diſcretion. 

663. We muſt not have an inſipid complaiſance for all 
that others ſay, and fulſomely applaud without diſtinRion ; 
diverſity of opinion is ſometimes neceſſary to quicken 

664. Though an action appear never ſo bright and glo- 
rious in itſelf, it is not to be accounted great, if it be not 
the effect of wiſdom and deſign. 

665. One reaſon why we find fo very few men of 
ſenſe, and agreeable converſation, is, that almoſt every 
+ body's mind is more intent upon what he himſelf has a 
mind to ſay, than upon making pertinent replies to what 
the reſt of the company ſay to him. The more ingenious 
and complarſant fort go no farther than pretending to 
hearken attentively, when, at the ſame time, a man may 
plainly fee that both their eyes, and their mind, are ro- 
ving from what is ſaid to them, and poſting back again to 
what they long to be at themſelves ; not conſidering, that 
to ſeek one's own pleaſure ſo very paſſionately, can never 
be the way either to pleaſe, or perſuade others; and that 
diligent attention, and proper repartees, are the two per- 
fettions that accompliſh a man for company. 

666. When ill men take up a fit of kindneſs all of a 
ſudden, and appear to be better natured than uſual, it is 
good diſcretion to ſuſpect fraud, and to lay their words, 
and their practices, together; for there are no ſnares ſo 
dangerous, as thoſe that are laid for us under the name 
of good offices. 

667. Moſt fops think they are courted -and followed 

'for 
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for their good company, when, in reality, it is only for 
the fake of ridiculing their defects, which they themſelves 
668. If I commend one that all the world knows does 
not deſerve it, I muſt either paſs for a fool or a hypocrite. 

669. Long life is a great bleſſing, in that it gives time 
leave to vent and boil away the diſquietudes and turbu- 
lencies that follow our paſſions, and to wean ourſelves 
gently from carnal affections, and then at laſt to drop with 
eaſe and willingneſs, like ripe fruit from a tree, 

670. A man ſhould ſludy the taſte of others, to be able 
to infinuate himſelf into them, that the advice he gives 
may have its effect, without diſguſting. 

671, Honour is a divine reward appointed for virtue, 
which men of vicious minds cannot enjoy ; though they 
may haveavain name for a time, yet it ſhall end in ignominy. 

672. To divide glory from virtue, is to deprive the ſun 
of its ligt. 

673. Meer baſhfulneſs, without merit, is aukard ; me- 
rit, without modeſty, infolent ; modeſt merit has a double 
claim to acceptance, and generally meets with as many 
patrons as beholders. | 

674. When Pericles the Athenian had in a publick 
ſpeech directed himſelf to the ſeveral ranks and orders of 


his countrymen, he then addreſſed himſelf to his female 


audience thus: I ſhall adviſe you in a few words; aſpire 
only to thaſe virtues that are peculiar to your ſex, follow 
your natural modeſty, and think it your greateſt commen- 

dation not to be talked of one way or another.” 
675. Plato, when he ſaw one over indulgent to him- 
F-2 ſelf 
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felf by too much delicacy and nicenefs, aſked him, what 
be meant by making his priſon ſo ſtrong, by thus victual- 
ing and encouraging his mortal enemy ? 

676. In all actions, aim at excellence; that Wan will 
fail at laſt, that allows ' himſelf one ſinful thought; he 
that dares to be wicked for his advantage, will be always 
ſo, if his intereſt requires it. 

677. Get wiſdom, get underſtanding, and practiſe vir- 
tue; for if you are ſo bleſt to have theſe for your portion, 
it is not ſurer that there is a God, than it is, that by him 
all neceſſary truths ſhall be revealed to you. 

678. Can the imagination of a man form a ftronger i- 
mage of a life or action, than by comparing it to a race? 
and how can he hope to finiſh his courſe with glory, that 
lags, and preſſes not forward to obtain the prize? There 
is not one chriſtian virtue to which the vice of idleneſs 
is not entirely contrary, Faith, hope, charity, vigilance, 
and mortification, are inconſiſtent with it, and the conſe- 
quence is, that it muſt be a damning fin. All thoſe vir- 
tues animate and invigorate the mind, whereas idleneſs en- 
feebles and fetters it; thoſe principles are pure, ſtrict, 
and ſevere; idleneſs is ſoft and indulgent ; the one raiſes 
and exalts the ſoul, the other debaſes and depreſſes it; and 
though it has great pretences to innocence and merit, its 
beginning is in fin, and its end in infamy and perdition : 
ſtupidity, ignorance, levity, and ſenſuality, are its com- 
panions ; and as harmleſs and ſimple as it appears, it is, 
of all vices, the moſt pernicious and dangerous. 

679. Being abſent from what we love, is a good, in 
compariſon of living with what we Hate. 


680, No 
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680. No man is apt to envy the merit of another, that 

has any of his own to truſt to. 
681. A heroe, according to the notion I have of him, 
is fit for nothing but war ; whereas, a great man is fit for 
any thing indifferently, whether it be the gown, the 
ſword, the cloſet, or the court ; 2 
are not worth a good man. 

682. It is the ſaying of a great man, That if we could 
trace our deſcents, we ſhould find all ſlaves to come from 
princes, and all princes from ſlaves: but fortune has turn- 
ed all things topſy-turvy, in a long ſeries of revolutions, 
But it matters not whence we come, but what we are; 
nor is the glory of our predeceſſors any more to our ho- 
nour, than the wickedneſs of their poſterity is to their ſhame. 

683. The preſs is dangerous in a deſpotic government; 
but in a free country may be very uſeful, as long as it is 
under no correction; for it is of great conſequence, that 
the people ſhould be informed of every thing that con- 
cerns them; and without printing, ſuch knowledge could 
not circulate either ſo eaſily or : ſo faſt ; and to argue a- 
gainſt any branch of liberty from the ill uſe that may be 
made of it, is to argue againſt liberty itſelf, ſince all is 
capable of being abuſed. Nor can any part of freedom 
be more important, or better «worth contending for, than 
that by which the ſpirit of it is preſerved, ſupported, and 
diffuſed. By this appeal to the judgment of the people, 
we lay ſome reſtraint upon thoſe miniſters, who may have 
found means to ſecure themſelves from any other leſs in- 
corruptible tribunal : and ſure they have no reaſon to com- 
plain, if the publick exerciſes a right which cannot be 

denied, 
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denied, without avowing, that their conduct will not Brar 
enguiry; for though the beſt adminiſtration may be attack- 
ed by calumny, I can hardly believe it would be hurt by it. 

684, Some women care not what becomes of their ho- 
nour, ſo they may ſecure the reputation of their wit. 

685. The character of a player was infamous amongſt 
the Romans, but with the Greeks honourable. What is our 
opinion? We think of them like the Romans, and live 
with them like the Greeks. 

686. The branding of one truth, imports more diſre- 
pute, than the broaching ten errors; theſe being only lapſes 
in the ſearch of new reaſon, without which there can 
be no addition to knowledge; that, murdering of it. 

687. In thy apparel avoid ſingularity, foppery, and pro- 
fuſeneſs. Can any thing expoſe a man more to contempt, 
than to appear in ſuperfluities when he wants neceſſaries ? 
Be not too early or preciſely in the faſhion, nor too long 
out of it ; when cuſtom has civilized it, it becomes de- 
cent, till then, ridiculous ; decency is the midway betwixt 
affectation and negligence : avoid moroſeneſs and punctuali- 
ty, as the two poles of pride. 

688. As thoſe are the beſt hives of bees that are moſt 
unquiet, ſo are thoſe conſciences the beſt, that are ſo ten- 
der, as to be uneaſy and unquiet at the firſt apprehenſion 
or approach of evil. Doubts and fears, like thiſtles, are 
bad in themſelves, but ſigns of good ground. He whoſe 
faith had never any doubt, has reaſon to doubt whether 
ever he had any faith : faith, without repentance, is pre- 
ſumption ; repentance, without faith, deſpair, 

689. Whoſoever takes from his neighbour his good 

name, 
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name, beſides the fin he commits, is bound to make re- 

paration, though different, according to the diverſity of 

the ſlanders; for no man can enter into heaven with other 

mane gapda, and emanght al: exterior. goacs, 200; of 4 | 
good name is moſt precious. 

690. It is a fad thing when men have neither wit e- 
nough to ſpeak well, nor ſenſe enough to hold their * 
tongue; this is the foundation of all impertinence. 

691. Wiſe men are the better and politer for travelling, 
but fools the worſe. 

692. Weine ei 
ocrity of freedom with perſons above us, ſo to be eaſy 
and plain with them, as to become an inſtrument of their 
diverſion and entertainment, without being any way of- 
fenſive, or breaking in upon the honour and reſpect due 
to their quality. 

693. Agreeableneſs is arbitrary, but beauty is ſomething 
more real, and independent upon the palate and opinion. 

694. The difference between an amorous lady, and a 
coguet, is, that the firſt is for being loved, and the other 
only for paſſing for handſome and lovely: The one de- 
ſigns to engage us, and the other only to pleaſe us: the 
mtriguing woman paſſes from one amour to another ſuc- 
ceſſively, the coguet has ſeveral amuſements at once: paſ- 
ſion and pleaſure are predominant in the firſt, and vanity 
and levity in the other. Gallantry is a weakneſs of the 

heart, or, perhaps, a defect of conſtitution ; but a caguetiſb 
bumour is an irregularity, or debauchery of the mind. 

To conclude, an amorous woman makes herſelf to be fear- 

ed, and a coquet to be hated, | 
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bg z. It is unge to find in ſome womens hearts ſome- 
thing more quick and ſtrong than the love of men; I 
mean ambition, and the paſſton of gaming: Such wo- 
men make men chaſte; ROT ME TE ſex 
but the perticoat. 

696. He is much more to be valued "OLIN 
ſtate by his induſtry, r neg 
ligence. 

697. If at any time you are preſſed to do a thing haſ- 
tily, be careful; fraud and deceit are always in haſte, 
diffidence is the right eye of prudence. 

698. A man in publick affairs is like one at ſea, never 
in his own diſpoſal, but in that of winds and tides. . 

699. Becauſe you find a thing very difficult, do not 
preſently conclude that no man can maſter it ; but what- 
ever you obſerve proper and practicable by another, be- 
lieve likewiſe within your power. 

700. As love of reputation is a darling paſſion of great 
men, ſo the defence of it, in this particular, is the buſineſs 
of every man of honour and honeſty ; we ſhould run on 
ſuch an occaſion, as if a publick building was on fire, to 
the relief of it; and all who ſpread or publiſh any ſuch 
deteſtable pieces as traduce its merit, ſhould be uſed 
like incendiaries. It is the common cauſe of our country 
to ſupport the reputation of thoſe who preſerve it againſt 
invaders, and every man is attacked in the perſon of that 
neighbour who deſerves well of him. 

701. Ladies, ſome of them of the firſt quality, here- 
tofore, have been ſo far from thinking it any abaſement, 
to charge themſelves with the inſtruction of their own 

chil- 
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children, that, to their immortal honour, they have made 
it part of their buſineſs to aſſiſt in that of other people's, 
particularly thoſe who were likely to be of conſequence to 
the commonwealth, I inſtance only in the famous Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and Aurelia, the mo- 
ther of Auguſtus, who did this for the noblemen of Rome, 
to whom they had no relation, but that of their common 
country. Theſe high examples ſhould prevail with the 
ladies of our age (who call themſelves chriſtians) to em- 
ploy ſome of their vacant hours, and pains, if not on o- 
thers, at leaſt on their own offspring. | 

702. There is no work deſpicable, becauſe it is mean; 
if it be honeſt and neceſſary, it is honourable ; I am ren- 
dered important to the creation by ſerving its neceſſities. 
It has been mentioned, in old time, that princeſſes did not 
diſdain the diſtaff and needle. The golden age is painted 
as a paſtoral one, when the kings of the earth tilled the 
ground, and the princes kept ſheep. 

703. They that are fo ridiculous as to value themſelves 
meerly upon their quality, do, in a manner, flight that 
very thing that gave them their quality, ſince it is only 
the virtue of their anceſtors that firſt ennobled their Sl nd. 

704. In the buſineſs of war, it is a nice diſtinction, 
that which is betwixt a heroe and a great man, ſince all 
military virtues do equally contribute to the making of 
both. Nevertheleſs it may be faid, that it is the character 
of the firſt, to be young, bold, daring, reſolute, and fear- 
leſs, amidſt the greateſt dangers; and that the other's 
chief qualifications are, a great judgment, a ſagacious 
forecaſt, a vaſt ability, and a conſummate experience. 

Q Alexe 
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Alexander was perhaps but a herbe, but Cæſar was a great 
man. 

703. Phihophy eafily conquers and triumphs over paſt 
and future evils; but the preſent ones triumph over phi- 
depp. 

706. The Philoſophers, and Seneca among the reſt, did 
not remove men's faults by their precepts, but only im- 
proved them by the ſetting up of pride; ſo that their vir- 
tuer (as a father of the church has ®) were but glittering 
vices. 

-707. Natural things never ſatiate: who was ever weary 
of looking on fields, rivers, flowers, heavens, &@ B ut 
artificial things, as pictures, gardens, houſes, and the like, 
glut with two or three times looking on them. 
vod. Strong defires are commonly attended with fears 
proportionable. Let a man defire wiſdom, and if he 
once get that with, it is likely he miy never be troubled 
with another, 

709. Plato hearing it was aſſerted by ſome perſons, that 
he was a very bad man; I ſhall take care, ſaid he to live 
To, that no body ſhall believe them.“ 

710. Nothing beſtows ſo mach beauty on a woman, as 
modeſty ; even Venus hetſelf pleaſes moſt, when the ap- 
pears in a figure withdrawing herſelf from the eyes of the 
beholders, in a ſhy, retiring poſture. 

711. Life is otherwiſe in God, than in the creatures; 
in him originally, in them derivatively ; our life is in him, 
but his is in himſelf. 

712. Anger is one of the. paſſions which is occaſioned 
by ſurprize; for a man is not angry at a common thing, 

and 
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and to which he is accuſtomed ; for this reaſon, the dearer 
thoſe are to us, that put us in a paſſion, the more violent it is, 

713. It diſguſts much to talk low in converſation ; ſuch 
as are excluded theſe myſteries, have reaſon to think you 
talk of them, or elſe deſpiſe them. 

714. Soleman always uſed the word fan as a term of 
the Game fignification with «juſt, and makes all deviation 
from goodneds, and virtue, to come under the notion of folly. 
- 715. Thoſe who are apt to blaſon others faults, ſhew 
3 either little conſidered their own, or clic find 
them ſo great, that they are forced to the art of reverſion, 
and ſeek in the infamy of others, to drown their own. . 

716. A decent action in preaching is very commend- 
able; it being certain that the lifeleſs, motionleſs geſture 
of the generality of preachers, is the occaſion that many 
of their ſermons miſs of their intended effect. 

717, Every author almoſt has ſome beauty or blemiſh 
remarkable in his tile ; and every reader 2 peculiar taſte 
of books, as well as meats: ſome affect a grave, ſome a 
florid ſtile; ſome eaſineſs and plainneſs, others ſtrength 
and politeneſs ; but the ſecret of writing, is the mixing 
all theſe in ſo juſt a proportion, that every one may taſte 
what he likes, without being diſguſted at its contrary, 

718, Volatileneſs of thought is very pernicious to true 
ſcience ; it is a fault which people of warm imaginations, 
and active ſpirits are apt to fall into; ſuch a temper is reaf 
dily diſpoſed to receive errors, and well qualified to pro- 
pagate them, eſpecially if volubility of ſpeech be jained to it. 

719. The great miſtake af ſome noblemen, is, that they 
look upon their abi icy as a character given them by nature, 

Q2 720, There 
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720. There is no condition that does not fit well upon 


a wiſe man; for this reaſon, I ſhall never quarrel with 


a philoſopher for living in a palace, but ſhall, at the ſame 
time, not excuſe him, if he cannot content himſelf. with 
a cottage. I ſhall not be ſcandaliſed to behold him in the 


- apparel of kings, provided he has not their ambition. 


721. By looking back into hiſtory, and conſidering the 
fate and revolutions of government, you will be able to 
draw a gueſs, and almoſt propheſy upon the future ; for, 
things paſt, preſent, and to come, are ſtrangely uniform, 
and of a colour, and are commonly caſt in the ſame mould ; 
ſo that, upon the matter, forty years of human life may 
ſerve for a ſample of ten thouſand. 

722. To be afraid of death, is to be long a dying. 
723. The difficulty is not ſo great, to die for a friend, 
as to find a friend worth dying for. 

724. It is a dangerous thing in all commonwealths, 
by continual puniſhments, to hold the minds of ſubjects 
in ſuſpicion; for men ever fearing their ruin, will, like 
thoſe in deſpair, reſolve to ſave themſelves any way, and 
ſo attempt innovations. All capital executions ought 
therefore to be done ſuddenly, ſo to ſecure the minds 
of men from further cruelties. 

725. It is ill logick to argue from particulars to gene- 
rals ; ryan aaa ſingular, to conclude u- 
niverſally, 

726. Privileges founded upon private laws, only, are 
neither to be pleaded nor granted in bar to the — 


ſafety, which is the ſupreme law. 


727: Nothing ſo wins upon the obſtinate, and melts the 
moſt 
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filence, when it ſhews ſubmiſſion and not ſullenneſs, is 
more apt to perſuade, than angry arguments uſed in op- 
Poſition. There is an unaccountable force in meekneſs, 
patience, and forbearance ; they excite a ſenſe of ſhame, 

728, The very beſt way to make your children love 
and reſpe& you when you are old, is to teach them abſo- 
lute obedience- when they are young, that being the firſt 
virtue a child is capable of. Certainly nothing ſinks deeper, 
or takes faſter root in the mind of a man, than thoſe rules 
and precepts learned when a child. Son made a law, 
that thoſe parents ſhould neither be relieved nor regarded 
in their old age by their, children, who took no care, by 
a good and virtuous education in their youth, to inſtruct 
them in all the principles of their duty. Socrates ſays, 
he that makes his ſon worthy of eſteem, by giving him 
a liberal education, has a far better title to his obedience 
and duty, than he that gives him a large eſtate without it. 

729. Revealing ſecrets is, by Sir R:chard Steele, called 
a diabetic paſſion, a kind of incontinence of the mind, 
that retains nothing; perpetually, and almoſt inſenſibly, 
evacuating all. | 

730. If, by concealing one man's fault, I be injurious 
to another, I aſſume the guilt I conceal ; and by the laws, 
both of God and man, am judged an acceſlary, 

731. Men of great and elevated ſpirits have ſufferings 
and enjoyments peculiar to themſelves. 

732. All men are naturally good, when no reſpe& of 
profit or pleaſure draws them to become evi; but the 

corrup- 
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corruption of this world, and our frailty is ſuch, as cafily, 
and often for our particular intereſt, we incline to the 
worſt ; which was the cauſe that wiſe lawgivers found out 
rewards and puniſhments, Ras, 
the other to deliver them from being evil. 

733. In a ſtate divided by ſects and parties, a 
of any ſide is able to kindle civil war, yet he is unable to 
moderate the victory: for to ſtir up ſeditions and troubles, 
the worſt man commonly bears the ſtroke; but peace and 
quictneſs are only ſettled by men of rare gifts, and excellent 

734. Marriage, that ſhould be a fountain of all bleſſings 
and enjoyments, proves often, by the diſpoſition of a man's 
fortune, a heavy burden that cruſhes him down: It is 
then that a wife and children are a ſtrong temptation to 
deceit and unaccountable gains; and that a man finds him- 
ſelf betwixt two very extremes, #navery and indigence. 

735. The reaſon why women have a greater ſhare in 

fate intrigues in France, than they generally have in Eng- 
land, is, becauſe France is governed by men, and England 
by /aws ; the former they know how to manage, the lat- 
ter they are not bred to underftand. 
736. A man that has no good quality but courage, is 
in a very ill way towards making an agreeable: figure in 
the world, becauſe that which he has ſuperior to other 
people, cannot be exerted, without raiſing himſelf ene- 
mies; (the ſatiriſt is in the ſame condition). To know bare- 
ly how to ſlaughter men, to be better ſkilled than others 
in rooting out ſociety, and deſtroying nature, is to excel 
in a very fatal ſcience, 


737. Chil- 
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737. Children that are not ſenſible of ſhame, are for 
the moſt part perverſe, ill- natur d, and indocible ; on the 
contrary, baſhful children are moſt commonly obſer- 
ved to be very towardly and diſciplinable; apt ta learn, 
and ea ä 
738. Covetouſnels is a ene dent whet 
is none of our own, or a too greedy delight in what is ſo. 
739. What ſignifics praiſe to them that are above it ? 
Truth itſelf, in a dedication, is like an honeſt man in 2 
diſguiſe, or viſor maſque, and will appear a cheat by be- 
ing dreſſed fo like one. A man is no more in reaſon ob- 
liged for his picture in 4 dedication, than to thank a painter 
for that on a fign-pott ; except it be a leſs injury to touch 
the moſt ſacred part of him in his character, than to 
make free with the cauntenance only, 

740. Things read loſe ten thouſand beauties which 
they have when ſpoken; they have nat that ſpirit and life, 
but look fliff, and dead; are not ſo free and natural, nor 
appear with that - ſort of grece, ſpirit and affection, 
1 — 

741. Women engage themſelves to the men by the fa- 
„ men, on the contrary, diſengage 
themſelves from the wamen by the favours they receive. 
542. A woman that has but one gallant, thinks herſelf 
to be no .coquet; The that has ſeveral, concludes herſelf 
no more than a coguet. 
743. Women complain of their 1 
vvithout reaſon. Their humours, their faces, their charms, 
daily change: Why ſhould men be debarred dhe fame 
privilege? 


744+ Love 
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Ange. 
turn it to hatred. - 

745. It is the part of a nnen 
in good fortune. A brave retreat is as great as a brave 
enterprize. When a man has acted great exploits, he 
ought to ſecure the glory of them, by drawing off .in 
time. The more proſperities croud one upon another, 
the more ſlippery they are, and ſubject to a reverſe, 
Fortune is weary to ume 40 hI 
upon her ſhoulders, 

746. The wines woeld fas hy the ids ef their 
conduct at the men's doors: They tell us, they would 
not in, if we did not tempt them: We anſwer, we 
ſhould not tempt them, if they did not invite us. 

747. What contributes to make the ſpring time of our 
life uncapable of the advantages of a true and ſolid 
friendſhip, is, that young men, generally ſpeaking, hate 
even the very idea of virtue ; that name gives them as 
much horror as its contrary pleaſes them ; and as they 
look upon its rewards to be only in reverſion, they con- 
clude that it is time ill ſpent to ſet up for wiſdom, and 
to conſult reaſon, when they ſhould indulge their ſenſes. 

748. The belief of a God is the beſt foundation of 
all pleaſures, and an intire dependence on him never ſuf- 
fers a man to be without ſatisfaction in proſperity, nor 
comfort in adverſity. A well regulated mind does not 
only taſte delights in the enjoyment of any good it re- 
ceives, but it alſo diſcovers dainties in it, to thank its 

bene- 
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benefactor for, and every reflection it makes upon them 
affords new matter for ſatisfaction. 

749. Examine, as long as you pleaſe, the goods of the 
world, and you will always find them much more deſirable 
than really they are, till you have enjoyed them. Examine 
likewiſe all the evils, and you will ſtill find them to be 
feared, beyond what they ought to be, till you have made 
the experiment. 

575. No man is obliged to think beyond his capacity, 
and we never tranſpreſs the bounds of good ſenſe, but 
when we aim to go beyond it. 

751. No man deſpiſes honour, but he that deſpairs of it. 
. - 752. They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe man, but 
his overſights and follies ; nothing in a good man, but 
his failings and infirmities, may make a ſhift to render a 
very wiſe -and good man very deſpicable, If. one ſhould 
heap together all the paſſionate ſpeeches, all the froward 
and imprudent actions of the beſt man, all that he had 
ſaid or done amiſs in his whole life, and preſent it all at 
one view, concealing his wiſdom and virtues, the man 
in this diſguiſe would look like a madman or fury ; and 
yet if his life were fairly repreſented, and juſt in the ſame 
manner it was led, and his many and great virtues ſet 
overagainſt his infirmities and failings, he would appear, 
to all the world, an admirable and excellent perſon :; but 
how many-and great ſoever a man's ill qualities are, it is 
but juſt that, with all this heavy load of faults, he ſhould 
have his due praiſe of the few and real virtues that are 
in him. 

753. Wiſdom requires three things; 23 to 

R diſ- 
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diſcern, judgment to weigh, and reſolution to deter- 
754. A paſſionate expreſſion is often forgiven, but rail- 
1 blood never, it being a ſure ſigu of want of 
eſteem. 
755. The wit of man does more naturally vent kr i 


ſatire and cenſure, than in praiſe and panegyric. 

756. Grant a courteſy, if you intend it at all, willing- 
ly, and ſpeedily, for that doubles it; to keep long in 
ſuſpence, is churliſh ; for, by long expectation, the paſſion 
to the favour dies. 

757- As it is moſt pleaſant to the eye to have an end- 
leſs proſpect, ſo it is an inconceivable pleaſure to a finite 
neither ſhores nor bounds : though it cannot poſſibly com- 
prehend them, yet there is an ineffable pleaſure in admi- 
ration, 

758. The majeſty of princes is cenſured as pride; their 
facility, baſeneſs; if grave, the people love them not; if 
familiar, they ſcorn them ; if melancholy, nothing will 
oblige them; if prudent, ſubtle and crafty ; if free and 
ingenuous, improvident : all their words and actions receive 
an ill interpretation ; if conquerors, they are ambitious ; 


if peaceable, cowards ; if liberal, prodigal ; if provident, 
covetous; if valiant, raſh, &c. 

759. Great and ingenuous ſpirits are much foaner 
brought to repentance by a ſenſe of mercy, than of terror ; 
for terror begets a ſtupifying fear, which dams and ftops 
up all the paſſages to and from the ſoul, and made the 

wretch 


wretch in the goſpel ſtand ſpeechleſs and amazed af Chxiſt s 
demand, whereas mercy opens the heart, and melte it. 

760. He that credits an ill report, is almoſt as crimi- 
nal as the firſt inventor of it. 


761. They who en mort. with: influence, 
are thoſe who fooliſhly ſquander away their "eſtate, and 
as ſhamefully repair them. 

762. Humour, temper, education, and a thonkind o- 
ther circumſtances, create ſo great a difference betwixt the 
feveral palates of men, and their judgments upon inge- 
nious compoſures, that nothing can be mote chimerical 
and fooliſh in an author, than the ambition of a general 

763. If men of quality were as able to judge as they 
are to reward, it would be an advantage to their purſes, 
as well as their reputations, 

764. A fine face is the fineſt of ſights; and the voice 
of her one loves, the ſweeteſt harmony in the world. 

765, A woman will think herſelf lighted if ſhe is not 
courted, W 
your flattery. 

766. There is a time when maids, even thoſe that have 
the moſt conſiderable fortunes, ought ſeriouſly to think 
of beſtowing themſelves, leſt their refuſal of the firſt of- 
fers be attended with a long and bitter repentance, The 
reputation of their riches does generally decreaſe with that 
of their beauty ; but, on the contrary, every thing is fa- 
vourable to a young lady, and men are content to heighten 


all the advantages that can moſt ſtir up their paſſion, and 
make her worthy of their applications and defires. 
R 2 767. Love, 
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3 leſſens every fault; in its de- 
clenſion, it not only aggravates them, but multiplies them. 

768. There is ſomething which can never be learned, 
but in the company of the polite: the virtues of men are 
catching, as well as their vices; and your own obſerva- 
tions, added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that 
commands attention in one man, and makes you tired and 
diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 

769. Some of the fathers ſay, that St Thomas's infi- 
delity has done the church more ſervice than the faith of 
all the other apoſtles, it being an inconteſtable 1 
the reſurrection. 

770. Mercy, in particulars, is ſometimes cruelty in the 

771. The likelieſt way to thrive is method in buſineſs, 
and never to do that by another that you can convenient- 
ly do yourſelf, and to defer not till to-morrow, what 
ought to be done to-day, and deſpiſe not ſmall things. 

772. Had I been a heathen, I believe I ſhould have fa- 
crificed to no other God or Goddeſs but truth and friend- 
ſhip ; thoſe would have been to me the king and queen 
of heaven. | 
. 773. Every one makes Fortune his a 
according to his good or bad conduct. 

774. As reconciling enemies is the work of God, fo fe- 
parating friends is the work of the devil. 

775. A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
particular ſcience for which he is remarkably famous; be- 
ſides the decency of the rule, it is certainly founded on 
good policy. A man who talks of any thing he is already 

| | famous 
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for, has little to get, but a great deal to loſe; he who is 
ſometimes filent on a ſubject where every one is ſatisfied 
he could fpeak well, will often be thought no leſs know- 
ing in other matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

776. Let all young people forbear the uſe of much 
wines and ſtrong drinks, as well as ſpiced and hot meats; 
for they introduce a preternatural heat into the body, and 
at laſt hinder and — EE EIA 
the natural. 7 

- 777. Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome peo- 

ple take, in what they call ſpeaking their minds. A 
man of this make will fay a rude thing for the meer 
pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full 
as innocent, might have preſerved ** friend, or made his 
fortune. 
778. It is virtue that makes the mind invincible, and 
places us out of the reach of fortune, though not out of 
the malice of it. When Zeno was told that all his goods 
were drowned, Why then, ſaid he, Fortune has a mind 
to make me a philoſopher; nothing can be above him 
that is above fortune; no infelicity can make a wilc man 
quit his ground. 

779. ——B en DAI than anticnt 
error. 

780. Railleries are not good, unleſs they be lively and 
full of ſalt; the length enervates and ſpoils them. 
781. We may truly ſay of happineſs; philoſophers ſeek 
it, divines find it, but the religious, only, enjoy it. 

782. He cannot rightly judge of pleaſure, that never 
taſted pain, 
| 783. He 
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783. ST ear das ine kin: 
ſelf, but by immediately forſaking it; that yielding is glo- 
rious, and to be overcome by truth, honourable, 

784. Fly the company of thoſe who are given to detrac- 
tion; to hear them patiently, is criminal, and to ſhew the 
leaſt countenance of encouragement, is to partake of 
their guilt, and to promote them to a continuance of it. 

785. Fortune commonly makes haſte in the proſperity 
or adverſity of princes. 

786. Wit is only to be valued as it is applied, and is very 
pernicious when accompanied with vice. 

787. The modes and cuſtoms of this world are ſo en- 
gaging and bewitching, that they are the firſt that fools 
learn, and the laſt that wiſe men forſake. 

788. It is the buſineſs of a true critic to diſcover beau- 
ties as well as blemiſhes, and, by a due ballancing of both, 
to paſs a ſound judgment on the whole. 

789. People that have a great deal of wit themſelves, 
are apt to over-rate the leaſt appearance of it in others ; 
and thoſe that have noble ſouls of their own, commonly 
form their ideas of others accordingly. 

790. We ought to fear no other misfortunes but thoſe 
that are inſeparable from our ſins z it is impoſſible to be 
unhappy and innocent. A peaceable conſcience fills the 
ſoul with tranquillity. 

791. Hope is the miſerable man's God, the vital heat 
of the mind, an active and vigorous principle, furniſhed 
with light and heat, to adviſe and execute ; it ſets the 
head and heart at work, and animates a man to do his 
utmoſt ; it is ſometimes ſo ſprightly and rewarding a qua- 


lity, 
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lity, that the pleaſure of expectation exceeds that of frui- 
tion ; it refines upon the rules of nature, and paints be- 
yond the life; and when reality is thus outſhined by the 
imagination, ſucceſs is a kind of diſappointment, and to 
hope is better than to have. 

792. Pleaſures, preceded by the greateſt difficulties, are 
the moſt ſenſible. | 
7093. As the ſweeteſt roſe grows upon the ſharpeſt 
prickle, ſo the hardeſt labours bring forth the ſweeteſt 
profit ; no pleaſure is denied to the painful perſon, by uſe 
and labour a man may be brought to a new nature, 

794. There ſeldom lodges other thari a mean and fee- 
ble mind in an effeminate and tender body, labour co- 
agulates and ſtrengthens the mind, while lazineſs looſens 
and effeminates it. 

795. Since our perſons are not of our own forming, and 
that it is God that made us, and not we ourſelves; when they 
appear deſective, it is a laudable fortitude, neither to be 
uneaſy nor abaſhed with the conſciouſneſs of imperfections, 
which we cannot help, and in which there is no guilt, 
and, conſequently, no ſhame. Though in the old teſta- 
ment expreſs notice be taken of the beauty of ſeveral per- 
ſons, yet, in the new, no mention is made of one; not 
that they wanted outward accompliſhments, but the in- 
ward is what the goſpel has chiefly recommended, So- 
crates adviſes youth to contemplate themſelves in a glaſs, 
that, if handſome, they may do nothing unworthy of their 
glorious form ; and if otherwiſe, they may mend them- 
ſelves with virtue and wiſdom, the true ornaments of the 

ſoul, 
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foul, without which the brighteſt body is not to be e- 


ſteemed as ſuch. 

796. Tho beſt way of gebenen hols that comet 
miſtakes, is to do it in general, without any direct ad- 
dreſſes to the perſon that has forgot himſelf, to ſpare him 
the confuſion; this indirect way more effectually gains its 
point, becauſe it reproves without the ſharpneſs of a re- 
primand. If the fault be of no conſequence, it is. better 
to ſeem ignorant of it than to cenſure it; but if it be of 
that nature, that we are obliged in duty, decency, and 
friendſhip, to admoniſh him that is guilty of it, it ought 
to be done with all the ſoſtneſs and precaution poſſible. 

797. He who reprehends others, ought to be of an un- 
blameable converſation himſelf. 

798. The greateſt love, and the greateſt hatred, are cauſed 
by religion; nothing is more to be admired, and nothing 
more to be lamented, than the private contentions, the 
paſſionate quarrels, the perſonal hatred, and the perpetual 
wars, maſſacres, and murders, for religion, among chriſtians. 

799. Why ſhould I have ſuch an averſion to men on 
account of their religion? We cannot be ſure not to be 
deceived ; the obſcurity of ſome queſtions, the vanity of 
human underſtanding, the engagement of education, per- 
ſonal authorities, the ſeveral degrees of poſſibility, the in- 
validity of tradition, the oppoſition of all exterior argu- 
ments to each other, the publick violence done to authors 
and records, the private art of abuſing men's underſtand- 
ing, and all perſuaſions into their opinions, and ten thou- 
ſand more, even all the difficulties of things, all the 
weakneſſes of man, and all the arts of the devil, make it 

Im- 
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impoſſible for any man, in ſo great variety of matter, not 
to be deceived. Why ſhould I then, if the perſons be 
chriſtians in their profeflions and lives, hate ſuch as, per- 
haps, God loves, meer rep, Nee 
derſtandings are not bred like mine? | 
© Boo. Adapt yourſelf to the company you are in, be 
grave with the aged, gay with the young, ſupple to the 
great, affable to all, reſpectful to every woman you con- 
verſe with, but, eſpecially, be at the devotion of the 
young, and the fair. There is no man ſenſible how difficult 
it is to have this complaiſance, but thoſe that know 
how ' neceſſary it is to . 
well- bred man. 

801. Being ſome time aſunder, heightens converſation ; 
moſt meats require ſauce, but all an appetite. The fre- 
quent quarrels between relations, is their being ſo much 
together. | 

802. Some men adapt themſclves to all forts of cha- 
racers, with ſo dexterous a compliance, that one would 
ſwear their humours were that of all others ; they appear 
generous with men of honour, ſubtle with intriguing per- 
ſons, without parts to the ſtupid, and cn voluntary 
fopperies, to agree with real fops. 

803. When we fay of a man who is haſty, paſſionate, 
inconſtant, quarrelſome, moroſe, exceptious, whimſical, 
&c. that is his humour, we do not ſo much excuſe himf 
as confeſs unawares, that his faults are ſo great that they 
are paſt mending. 

804. PP 
their humours, than their fortunes. 

8 
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| Bog. Perſons and humours may be diſguiſed, bat na- 
ture is like quickſilver, that will never be killed. 11 
306. A chriſtian that is wiſe, ought ſo well to employ 
every moment of his life, as not to dread his end; for if 
he treads the path of uprightneſs under the conduct of 
providence, it is indifferent to him at what time or age he 
finiſhes his courſe, The only way to live, is not to fear 
death, and it is this fear alone that diſturbs the repoſe of 
a voluptuous life, ' 
| 807. The pleaſure which a man of honour takes in be- 
ing conſcious to himſelf of having performed his duty, is 
a reward which he pays himſelf for all his pains, and 
makes him the leſs to regret the applauſe, eſteem, and 
acknowledgments, which he is ſometimes deprived of. 
3808. As the ſpleen has great inconveniences, ſo the 
pretence of it is a handſome cover for many imperfec- 
tions ; it oftentimes makes ill nature paſs for ill health, 
dulneſs for gravity, and ignorance for reſervedneſs. 

809. A regular well-governed affection does not ſcorch, 
but, like the lamp of life, warms the breaſt with a gentle 
and refreſhing heat, 

810. As he that can revenge an injury, and will not, 
diſcovers a great and magnanimous ſoul ; fo he that can re- 
turn a kindneſs, and dares not, ſhews a mean and con- 
temptible ſpirit. | 

811. Virtue ſtrengthens in adverſity, moderates in pro- 
ſperity, guides in ſociety, entertains in ſolitude, adviſes in 
doubts, ſupports in weakneſs ; it is of all acquiſitions the 
moſt precious, without it the goods of fortune beconie 
evils, ſerving only to make us guilty and miſerable ; for 

it 
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& gives glory to God, utility to the publick, tranquillity 
and joy to the conſeience, ——— —_ to o- 
thers; and example to all. 
9312. ——— — HPER 
will, there is a ſecret eommeree between God and the 
fouls of good men; they feet the influence of heaven, 
and become both wiſer and better for it, Their thoughts 
are nobler 2 well as fer; thoſe that truly fear God have 
2 ſecret guidance from a higher wiſtons than what is bare- 
by human, namely, the ſpiris of nuch, which does really, 
though privately, prevent and diret them that fear, de- 
Though the divine affiftance is principally ſeen in matters 
relating to the ſou}, yet it is very often found in the con- 
cerns which a good man, that fears God, and begs his help, 
ſhall very often, if not at all times find. Sir Maithbow 
Hole called his own experience to-witneſs, that in the ex- 
ternat actions of his whole fe, he never was diſnppeinted 
in the beſt guidanee and aſſiſtunce, when he had, in ku- 
mility and fincerity, implored the divine aid and benedic- 
tion. Fhere are pecuſtar happy flights, and bright minutes, 
which open to men great landſcapes, and give them a 
fall and moſt beauti fill proſpecł of things, which do not al- 
ways ariſe out of a previous meditation, or chain of thought, 
but are flaſhes ef light from the eternal ſouree, whieh of- 
ten break im upon the peaceful, pure, and pions mind. 

813. The mind of man is not only an image of God's 
fpirttuatiry, but His infinity; it is a fubſtance of a bound- 
les eomprehenſſon; 1 mm ſouk's 
MIC + than thought. 
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814. The extremes either of youth or age, make « 
man's judgment often fail him]; for if he thinks too little 
on things, he over-looks truth, and if too long, he is too 
much dozed to. perceive it. Juſt as in the poſitions of a 
picture, there is but one point moſt proper to ſhew it 
in, the other may miſrepreſent by too great diſtance, or 
nearneſs, by being too high, or too low. 

815. Confidence, eee 
ſhip ſtronger, does generally produce a contrary effect; 
ſo that it is a wiſe man's part to be as reſerved in this 
particular, as is conſiſtent with the laws of decency, and 
united affections; but, above all, let us have a care not to 
diſcloſe our hearts to thoſe who ſhut up theirs from us. 

816. Good breeding is learnt from the converſation - of 
ladies, and good humour from men ; the one — 
gallantry, the other wiſdom. 

817. „eee 
has found it out, are two great ſteps to make at once, and 
ſuch as few of the great ones are capable of. 15 8565 
818. Did men but take as much care to mend, as they 
do to conceal their failings, they would both ſpare them- 
ſelves that trouble which diſſimulation puts them to, and 
gain beſides the commendations they aſpire to, by their 
ſeeming virtues. | 

819. A man is more reſerved and ſecret in his friend's 
concern, than his own ; a woman, on the contrary, keeps 
her own ſecret better than another's. | 

820. There is never ſo ſtrong a love in a young lady's 
breaſt, but what may receive ſome addition, either from 
ambition or intereſt, 


821. A jea- 
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| Var. A jealous huſband, who finds out his wife, gets 
this by the bargain, that it cures him of his jealouſy, 
which is one of the worſt torments a man can have; and 
who would not * to get rid 
of the devil? 


822. It is commonly imagined, that a great memory 
ſeldom accompanies a great wit, or a good judgment, 
and that thoſe three are incompatible, that they have di- 
vers habitations in, and a diverſe temperature of the brain. 
I think the contrary is generally, but not always true; 
donde Oy are maanaged by one; greet ogent in the foul, 
which is above temperature, place and matter. 

823. An entire inactivity of body and mind is ſo far 
from giving us tranquillity, that it only brings upon us an 
uneaſy ſatiety and diſreliſh of all things about us. 

824. What is loſt by the firſt Adam, we have recover- 
ed by the ſecond ; ſo we ſuffer no more by an imputed 
ſin, than we may enjoy by an imputed righteouſneſs. 

825. Thoſe that reveal a ſecret, do an injury to whom 
they reveal it; for it is natural not only to hate thoſe who 
tell, but them alſo that hear "__ we would not have 


diſcloſed. 
826. The foundation of a * government over a 


man's ſelf, is to be laid in the command of the paſſions; 
a good life is aptly compared to muſick, for they who 
make virtue the ſcope of their actions, proceed in har- 
mony and order. 

827. The greateſt pleaſure of liſe, is love; the greateſt 
treaſure, contentment; the greateſt poſſeſſion, health; 
| the 
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. * flep ; and the greateſt medicine, a 


7955 affections that attend human life; the 
love of glory is the moſt ardent; called by ſome, a raging 
| fit of virtue in the ſoul, 
| Honour's 4 ſpark of the celeſtial fire, 
| | ' That above nature makes man ind aſpire. 

829. I look upon arrears for paſt benefits, as the moſt 
facred of all debts, and think no exceſs fo commendable, 
as an exceſs of gratitude. 

830. He that thinks to expiate a fin by going bare- 

| foot, does the penance of a gooſe, and only makes one 
1 folly the atonement for another, In the church of Rome, 
| a man cannot be a penitent, unlefs a vagabond, by pilgri- 
maging about the world ; that which was Carr's curſe, 
| is become their religion. 
1 831. We nnd tut N wis bene by ts Jour, 
| but never that he beat himſelf; if the Papiſts think his 
keeping under the body imports ſo much, they muff firſt 
1 | prove the body cannot be kept under by a virtuons mind, 
and that the mind cannot be made virtuous without a 
1 ſcourge. The truth is, if men's religion be no deeper 
than the ſkin, it is poſſible they may ſcourge themſelves 
into great improvements; but let them laſh on never fo 
faſt, they may as well expect to bring a cart, as a fout 
to heaven, by thefe means. 

832. The regular courſe, and ſtanding order of nature 
is a much more glorious evidence of divine wiſdom, 
power and providence, than the moſt miraculous inter- 
ruptions, and diſorders of it. 
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833. The vilible marks of extraordinary wiſdom and 
power appear ſo plainly in all- the works of the creation, 
that a rational creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect, can- 
not miſs the diſcovery of the deity. 

834. It is obſervable, that, through all ſocteſſions of 
men, there never was any ſociety, any collective body of 
atheiſts; a fingle one might here and there perhaps be 
found, as we ſomatimes ſee monſters, and miſhapen births; 
but, for the generality, they had always ſuch inſtinQs of 
2a deity, that they never thought they ran far enough from 
atheiſm, but rather choſe to multiply their Gods, to have 
too many, than none at all ; they were even apt to deſcend 
to the adoration of things below thetnſelves, rather than 
rehounce the power above them; by which we may ſee 
the notion of a God is the moſt indelible character of 
natural reaſon, and therefore, whatever pretence our a- 
theiſts make to ratiocination, and deep diſcourſe, it is none 
of the primitive fandamental reaſon, coetaneous with our 
humanity, but is, indeed, a reaſon fit only for thoſe who 
own themſelves like the beaſts that periſh. 

835. If the world had no beginning, how is it that the 
Greeks (the moſt antient writers) mention nothing higher 
than the wars of Thebes and Troy ? Were there, from eter- 
nity, no memorable actions till that time ? or had men 
no means to record or propagate the memory of them to 
poſterity ? If men were from eternity, it is ſtrange they 
ſhould not find out the way of writing in that long duration. 
But it may be faid, thoſe records and memorials periſhed 
in univerſal deluges, which is the atheiſt's plea. But theſe 
inundations muſt be either natural or ſupernatural ; if the lat- 
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ter; then indeed it is eaſy to conceive how a ſew of mankind, 


and no more ſhould eſcape, which evidently proves a God; 


but if they be natural, as the atheiſts muſt Gy, then there is 


nothing to reſtrain them from a total deſtruction. 


836. Money has its uſe, it is true ; but, 3 
ing, the benefit does not countervail the care that goes a- 
long with it, and the hazards, and the temptations to a- 


buſe it. It is the patron, and the price of all wickedneſs; 


it blinds all eyes, and ſtops all ears, from the prince, to 
the very beggar ; it corrupts faith and juſtice; and, in 


one word, it is the very pick-lock that opens the way in- 


to all cabinets and councils : it debauches children againſt 
their parents; it makes ſubjects rebel againſt their gover- 
nors, it turns lawyers and divines into advocates for ſa- 
crilege and ſedition, and it tranſports the very profeſſors. of 
the goſpel, into a ſpirit of contradiction, and defiance of 
the practices and precepts of our lord and maſter. | 
837. Want of care will always create want of money, 
ſo that, whether a man be a beggar, becauſe he never had 
any money, or becauſe he could never keep any, is all 
one to them that are to truſt him. 
838. The moſt general and immediate cauſe of the ruin 
of families, in all the different degrees of condition, is, 
that people generally ſquare their ſtate and expence * 
their title, and not by their revenue. 
839. Jealouſy, in a huſband, generally ripens into cuc- 
koldom. | 
840. There is nothing can render the thoughts of this 
odd life tolerable, but the expettation of another; and 
wiſe men have ſaid, that they would not live a moment, 
if 
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if they thought they were not to live again,” as it would 
be a miſery to live, if we were to live for nothing elſe, 
841. Thoſe whom croſs accidents of fortune have un- 
done, are pitied by all the world, becauſe it is a misfor- 
tune the conditions of humanity ſubmit us to; but thoſe 
that are reduced to miſery by vain profuſion, raiſe more 
contempt than commiſeration, becauſe it is the iſſue of a 
peculiar folly, from which every man has the good con- 
ceit to think himſelf exempt. 

842. A Wenk judgment, ſome vanity, and much pride, 
will hurry a man into as unwarrantable and violent at- 
tempts, as the greateſt, moſt unlimited, and unſatiable 
ambition. 

843. As there are none e but clean beaſts that chew the 

cud, ſo none but clean and virtuous men can reflect with 
pleaſure upon their paſt life. . 
844. To deſire wealth for its own le. is mean, ſor- 
did, low, and proper only for thoſe who make obtaining 
it the end of our profeſſion ; but to deſire it moderately, 
in order to do more good i is unblamable ; even reputation 
itſelf is deſired and uſtained by diſcreetly keeping and 
ſpending, ſo it is in a manner alſo ſubſervient to wealth, 

845. A wife man is a great monarch, he has an em- 


pire within himſelf; reaſon commands in chief, and poſ- 
ſeſſes the throne and ſcepter ; all his paſſions, like obe- 
dient ſubjects, do obey : though the territories ſeem but 
ſmall and narrow, yet the command is great, and reaches 
farther than he that wears the moon for his creſt, or the 
other that has the ſun for his helmet. | | 
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846. ub jp len in ee, b] {e good: nth 
not draw it to the laſt dreg. 


8347. All che daties jn the chriftian religion, that reſpect 


God, are no other but what natural light prompts men 
to, except the ſacrament, and the praying to God jn the 
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848. Contrariety of opinions is that which gives life 
and ſpirit to converſation ; if we were all of one 
we ſhould in a ſhort time have little or nothing todiſcourſe« 

849. Some men, by every muſcle in their face, diſcover 
their thoughts to be fixed upon the confideration what fi- 
gure they are to make, and will often fall into a muſing 
poſture to attract obſervation, and are then obtruding them- 
ſelves upon the company, when they pretend to be with- 
drawn from it; ſuch little arts are the certain and infal- 
lible tokens of ſuperficial minds, as the avoiding obſerva- 
tion is the ſign of great and ſublime ones, 

850. Nature provided for the hart, one of the moſt ti- 
morous of creatures, ſuch large and branching horns, to 
teach us that ſtrength and weapons cannot avail, where 
conduct and courage are wanting. 

851. We ought not to diſcover the imperfections of a 
husband before his wife, of a father before his children, 
of a lover in company with his miſtreſs, nor of maſters 
in preſence of their ſcholars ; for it touches a man to the 
quick, to be rebuked before thoſe whom he defires ſhould 
think honourably of him. 

852. It is a degree of folly to delight to ſee it in others, 
and the greateſt inſolence imaginable to rejoice at the 
diſgrace of human nature, 


853. Duty 
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853. Duty belongs to us, events only to God, who will 
certainly reward the labourer, let what will be his ſucceſs. 
851. A ſound mind in « ſound" body; is a ſhort, but 
full- deſcription of a happy ſtate in this world : he that 
has theſe two, has little more to wiſh' for; and he that 
2 — them, LG Aj tht ita reg pp 
thing elſe. 
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e eee eee e e eee an 
lous language, is the moſt ſevere, though innocent revenge. 

- 856: Rrgellent ſpeculations put but dead colours upon 
virtue, he that would draw a rg png 
on his practice. 

85. Wonen will 0 nan wks the 
wants — t{YLEn manners and 
diſcretion. 

I witholnrady Umbiges, is too like 
marriage: there muſt be quarrels; to make way for the 
pleaſure of reconcilements;- there muſt be difficulties, for 
the tranſport of overcoming them ; there muſt be myſte- 
c not to din neee of a tender com- 
merce. a 
859. Hope, PE aver; eaten und deen 
ſtill is of this good uſe to us, that it conducts us to our 
Jaume d end an caſter und moe fle we. 

860. In a miſerable condition, e 
ſpaired of, a man is cafily perſuaded rather to confide-in 
another, than in himſelf. 

861. He that would be ſure to have his buſinels well 
done, muſt either do it himſelf, or ſee the doing of it; 
dn. * many à good ſervant is ſpoiled by a careleſs 
Tg maſter 
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maſter. — ee oe leſſon 
to governments, as to private families; for a prince's lea , 
ving his buſineſs wholly to his miniſters, without a ſtrict 
eye over them, is as dangerous an error in politicks,. as a 
maſter's committing all to his ſervants, is in aeconomicks, 

862. Good offices depend much upon conſtruction ; ſome- 
take themſelves to be obliged when they are not, others 
will not believe it when they are, and ſome again take 
obligations and injuries the one for the other. | 

863. Entry mak la atached ia the expocathing/of bien 
that has bravely ſerved his country, and he. ſcarce deſerves 
the name of a man that can ſilently bear it. 

864. Ingratitude make? an eee üs 
ples of nature, who ought to be ſhunhed as an infectious 
air, ſince there is no human law to puniſh them. 

865. Nothing is more abſurd than to. hope for a hea- 
ven of refined and ſpiritual happineſs, and at the ſame 
time to lead a ſenſual life, as an introduction to it. 

866. None generally find more diſſatisfaction in earthly 
things, than thoſe who moſt indulge themſelves in the 
enjoyment of them ; 'thoſe who are moſt in love with the 
world, are frequently moſt jilted by it. 

867. Deſpair makes a deſpicable figure, and defends 
from a mean original; it is the offspring of fear, of la- 
zineſs and impatience, and argues a defect of ſpirit and 
reſolution. 

868. An unlooked for 3 is a virgin happineſs, but 
thoſe who gain what they have long gazed on in expecta- 
tion, only marry what they themſelves have defloured 
before. o 


899. As 
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69. As a prevention of anger baniſh all tale-bearers 
and ſlanderers from your converſation, for it is theſe that 
blow the devil's bellows, to rouze up the flames of rage 
and fury, by firſt abuſing your ears, and then your credu. 
lity, and after that ſteal away your patience, and all this 
perhaps for a lye. To prevent anger, be not too inquiſi- 
tive into the affairs of others, or what people ſay of your- 
ſelf, or into the miſtakes of your friends, for this is · go- 
ing out to gather ſticks, to Mere te Morn 
houſe,” 

870. Urbanity and civility are a debt you owe man- 

kind; civil language, and good behaviour will be like per- 
petual letters commendatory to you; other virtues have 
need of ſomewhat to maintain them, juſtice muſt have 
power, liberality, wealth, &c. but this ſets up with no 
other ſtock than a few pleaſant looks, good words, and 
no evil actions. It is an eaſy purchaſe, when friends are 
gained by kindneſs and affabilit . 
851, I cannot divine what pleaſure ſome people take in 
conſtantly complaining ; doubtleſs they have ſome ſecret 
pride in it, to let us know that their merit is ill uſed, or 
ill rewarded ; their perpetual lamentations are very tedious 
and grating, even to thoſe they expect pity from. 

For pity only on freſh objefts fes, 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays. 

872. Be careful not to exaſperate any ſect of religion; 
rigour ſeldom makes ill chriſtians better, but many 
times it makes them reſerved hypocrites. 
| 873. The common miſtake in the computations of 
men, when they expect returns of favours, proceeds 

| from 
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from the ride both of the giver and receiver, who can- 
not agreo upon the eſtimate of the benefit. 

87% There is a ſort, of frep and generous: gratitude, 
whereby » mp0 00 ouly aanis.« paſt. ire . 
a new one upon his benefador. 4 nun 

875. All traytors are mercenaries, ; 2 whoever, b 
trays one. maſter for advantage, will betray another for a 
better price. 

876. It is a part of prudence, not to fink under tho 
impreſſion of an ill report, provided there be integrity 
and innocence to ſupport that of mind. A wiſe 
man will not make his life precarious, he ſtands or falls 
to his own conſcience, and leaves the . , take. te 
courſe. 

2 A man ſeldom miſcarries by being. ignceant of 4» 

nother's thoughts; but he that does not attend to his own, 
will certainly be diſappointed. 4 

878. It was wiſely ſaid of che Emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus, that no man. could do him a real injury, becauſe no 
man could force him to miſbehave himſelf. | 

879. Keeping is the greateſt ſoleciſm a man of plea- 
ſure can commit, If the ſpark is true to his-miſtreſs, it 
has all the phlegm.; and if he is fond of her, all the 
expence of matrimony. 

880. A man may eaſily impoſe upon a woman, by a 
pretended paſſion, provided he have no real one for ano- 


881. We ſhould be careful never to relate improbabili- 
ties, though we have authority for them. Taſſo ſays, 
that _' vices are like clipt or light money, but lying, 


coun- 
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countetftit or falſe coin, which 'an honelt than ought 
not $0 pay, though he himſelf received it. 

882. Prudence is à chriſtian as well as a moral virtue; 
without it, devotion degenerates into ſuperſtition, libera- 
lity into profuſeneſo, and zeal into a pious frenzy. 

883. Patient enduring a neceflary evil, is next to a 
voluntary martyrdom; for adverſity overcome is the high- 
884. Senſe of ſhare is a ſtrong reſtraint to keep men 
from fin z he who, by a vicious courſe of life, has worn 
out that ſenſe, has nothing left, but fear, nm 
from the moſt barbarous acts of villainy. 

885. A man of wit, who is born proud, laſes nothing 
of his pride, or ſtiffneſs, for being poor; on the con- 
trary, if any thing will ſoften and render him more ſweet 
and ſociable, it is a little proſperity. 

886. Men are generally more capable of great endea- 
vours to obtain their ends, than of a long perſeyerance ; 
their lazineſs and inconſtancy rob them of the fruits of 
the beſt beginnings. They are overtaken by ſuch as they 
left behind them, ſuch as marched, perhaps, lowly, but 
with a conſtant reſolution. 

887. A.man that has much merit and ingenuity, and 
is known to haye it, is not ugly with the moſt defor- 
med features, or if there is a deformity, it makes no im- 
$888. Mocking is of all injuries the leaſt pardonable. 

It is the language of contempt, and the beſt way by 
which it makes itſelf underſtood ; it attacks a man in his 
innermoſt intrenchment, in the good opinion he has of 


144 


4 Cortzerten of 
himſelf; - ak making him ridiculous in his width 


eyes, and thus convincing him that the perſon who 
mocks him, ee eee eee 


renders him irreconcileable. 

889. Simplicity, innocence, induſtry and peer 
are arts that lead to tranquillity, as much as learning, 
knowledge, wiſdom, and contemplation. A noble fim- 
plicity in diſcourſe-is a talent rare, and above the reach of 
ordinary men, Genius, fancy, learning, memory, &c, 
are ſo far from helping, that they Lp hinder the attain- 
ing of ie. 

890. As in bee fearful and comnrdly meet " 
danger by reſignation, which the valiant by tion a- 
void, ſo he that is abje& and refign'd in pain, admits and 
ſharpens the inſults of an enemy, Win i wand an 
tience ſhould be broke or overcome. 

891. Ambition is like choler, which is an humour 
that makes men active, earneſt, full of alacrity and ſtir- 
ring, if it be not ſtopped ; but if it cannot have its way, 
it becomes aduſt, and thereby malignant and venomous : 
So ambitious men, if they find their way open to their 
riſing, and ſtill get forward, they are rather buſy than 
dangerous; but if they be checked in their defires, they 
become ſecretly diſcontent, and look upon men and maſ- 
ters with an evil eye, and are beſt pleaſed when things 
go backward, which is the worſt property in a ſervant 
of a prince or ſtate, Therefore it is good for princes, if 
they are obliged to make uſe of ambitious men, to handle 
them ſo, as they be ſtill progreſſive and not retrograde, 

892. To mourn without meaſure, is fo/ly, not to 

mourn 
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mura at all, inſeakibility: The boſt temper is berwint 
piety and reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither to be tranf- 
ported, nor caſt down. ” 

893. Exceſſive commendations of amy art, or ſcience, 


whatſoever, as alſo of the learning of amy particular men, 
or nations, only prove, that the perſons who: give fuch 
characters, never heard of any thing, or perſon, that were 
more excellent in that way ; and therefore admiration 
may. be as well ſuppoſed to proceed from their own igno- 
rance, as from the real excellency of the perſons or 
things, unleſs their reſpeRtive abilities are otherwiſe known. 

894. When every thing elſe ſhall fail, and time itſelf 
go out into eternity, only love and praiſe ſhall endure for 
ever, and vye with each other in heaven to cndieſs ages. 

8945. If the human ſoul had more power than the phi- 
loſopher allows her, if ſhe bad as many faculties within 
the head, as hairs without, the ſpeculation of the myſte- 
ries of the Trinity would be work enough for them all. 

896. Parents benedictions have a kind of prophetick 
virtue to make their children proſperous. - 

897. Wiſdom is begot by nature, nouriſh'd by experi- 
ence, and brought up by learning. 

898. It is obſervable that God has oſten called men to 
places of dignity and honour, when they have been bu- 
ſy in the honeſt employment of their vocation. Saul was 
ſeeking his father's affes, and David keeping his father's 
ſheep, when called to the kingdom. The fhepherds 
revelation, God called four apoſtles from their fiſhery, 
and Matthew from the receipt of cuſtom ; Ames from a- 

U mong 
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mong the herdſmen of Tehoab, Moſes from keeping Fe: 
thro's ſheep, 'and Gideon from the threſhing-floor, &c. 
God never encourages idleneſs, eee -n, urxN 
the meaneſt employments. 

899. It is a moſt unpardonable vanity as 
e HS HAIR 2-0. 4 


on her. reputation. 
goo, In the Papiſm we find many ſtrange mixtures; in 


the pope, a prelate and a prince ; in the canon, ſcripture 
and tradition; in the maſs, a ſacrament and a ſacrifice; in 
converſion of a ſinner, grace and free will; in juſtification; 
faith and works; in ſalvation, mercy and merit; in in- 
terceflion, Chriſt and the virgin Mary, &c. | 

gor. Though our reformation be as late as Luther, our 
religion is as antient as chriſtianity itſelf ; for when the 
additions which the church of Rome has made to the an- 
tient chriſtian faith, and their innovations in practice are 
pared off, that which remains of their religion is ours. 
We would fain hope, becauſe they retain the eſſentials of 
chriſtianity, and profeſs to believe all the articles of the 
chriſtian faith, that, notwithſtanding their corruptions, 
they may ſtill be accounted the true eſſence of a church; 
as a man may really and truly be a man, though he have 
the plague upon him, and for that reaſon be fit to be a- 
voided by all that wiſh well to themſelves. 


902. The grounds on which religion are founded are 
either true or falſe; if falſe, the religious man, and the 
ſtricteſt obſerver of all precepts of ſelf-denia}, ventures 
no more than juſt the loſs of threeſcore years, which I 
will allow to be fooliſhly beſtowed ; but if true, the vi- 

cious 
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cious man is, of all others, the moſt. miſerable, and 1 
tremble at the very thoughts of what unutterable and in- 
+ py — Zu; him- 


_ Moderation can never have the honour of contend- 
ing with ambition, and ſubduing it, becauſe they never 
meet together : moderation is the weakneſs and floth of 
the ſoul, whereas ambition is the ardour and activity of it. 
904. The purſuits of ambition, though not ſo general, 
yet are as endleſs as thoſe of riches, and as extravagant too, 
ſince none ever yet thought he had power or empire e- 
nough; for what prince ſoever ſeems to be ſo great, as to 
live and reign without any further deſires or fears, falls 
into the life of a priuate man, and enjoys but thoſe plea- 
ſures and entertainments, which a great many ſeveral de- 
grees of private fortune will allow, and as much, indeed, 
as human nature is capable of enjoying. 

905. Abſence is to love, whes. e is. 0: the dady 
a little may make it more active and briſk, but a long 
abſtinence will deſtroy nature. So, ſhort ſeparations, and 
ſeldom, may render love more lively and vigorous, but long 
and frequent muſt bring a conſumption upon it. 
906. I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue; for as the baggage is to an army, ſo is riches to 
virtue, t | X 
90. A covetous man renders himſelf the moſt miſer- 
able of men, wrongs many, and obliges none but, wheo 
he dies. . 

908. K 
| nn of. fa, and hamen, Infewi 
U2 Praiſes 
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yog. To ſtudy, i good way 46 feirn ; to hear, is 4 
better; but to teach, the beſt of all. St Auſlin ſays, the 
office of diſtributing gives us merit to receive, and che 
office of teaching ſerves us for a foundation of ſearniag. 

910. Our bodies are Hke a lamp, to which the natural 
heat is inftead of fire, and the radical morſture, of oil. 
911. To be always praying, and doing af nothing, is 
like lazy beggars, that -are ever complaining and aking, 


but will do nothing to help themſelves; if we expect Got's 
grace and aſfiſtance, we muſt work out our ſalvation, as 


well as pray for it. 

912. Jam not of opinion that we are to e Bend 
human ſociety to ſeck God in the Horrors of ſolitude, nei- 
ther do I believe it noceſſary to diſengage from a civil 
life, and break off all reaſonable correſpondence to be u- 
nited te divinity ; and am averſe to thoſe ſofitaryhumours, 
which infen@bly infuſe in the mind a hatred of the world, 
and an antipithy to pleaſure. 1 may de devout without 


and there I will endeavour, by his affiftance, to-cnlighten 
my reaſon, perfect my manners, and regulate my conduct, 
both as to the care ef wry ſalration, and the duties of Ne. 
913. A folitary Be, fays Ariffodle, is either brutal or 
divine, above, or below a man; but that is a cowardly 
fort of content, which is · got by running away from what- 
over Aiſpleaſos us; ſheuld all good men take that whim of 
leaving 
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leaving the world, what would become of it? It is not 
to be denied but that. ſociety has more temptations and 
wowuble in it, than ſolitude, the greateſt trial of virtue be- 
mg in the ſcene of action; but the more difficult, the 
914. The man who is not contented with what is in 
itſelf ſufficient for his condition, neither is rich, or ever 
will de fo, becauſe there can be no other real limits to 
his defires, but that of ſufficiency; whatever is beyond 
this, being Honndlefs and infinite. 

915. The commonwealth is a ing; thi Geiſha cch- 
leted diamond ; both, well ſet together, receive and return 
luſtre to each other. 

916. The difference between a ſoft and a meek man 
is, the one has no gall, the other bridles it. 

917. Merenas's advice to Auguſtus was, never to be 
concerned at what was ſpoken againſt him. For, added 
he, if their accuſations be true, he ought rather to cor- 
rect himſelf than reſtrain others ; if falſe, the contempt 
of ſuch diſcourſes would deftroy the belief of them, but 
concern would argue the truth of them, and put it in the 
power of the vileſt perſon to diſturb his repoſe. 

918. Covetoninefs is enough to make the maſter of the 
werd as poor as he that has juſt nothing; for a man 
may be brought to a morſel f bread by griping, as well 
as by-profuſenefs. It is a madneſs for a man that has e- 
nough ready, to hazard all for the getting of more, and 
then, upon the miſcarriage, to leave himſelf nothing, 

919. It is the infatuation of miſers to take gold and 

ſilver 
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ſilver for things really good, whereas they are only ſome 
of the means by which good things are procured. 

09 That man is rich who receives more than he lays 

and, on the contrary, that man is to be accounted 
= whoſe expence exceeds his revenue. 

921. A man at forty thinks himſelf ſuperannuated for a 
new friendſhip, yet will marry at fourſcore, _ | 

922. We ſhould manage ourſelves with our fortune, as 
we do with our health ; enjoy it, when good ; bear it pa- 
tiently, when '; and never uſe deſperate e but up- 
on deſperate occaſans. 

923. Few will tell you the truth 8 
will not always tell you your failings. | 

924. The fick amuſe their melancholy, and alleviate 
their illneſs by ſpeaking of it ; the attention we give them 
comforts, and in ſome ſort mitigates, the acuteneſs of their 
925. He is the happier owner who has a wife wiſe 
enough to hide the real horns of her husband, than ſhe 
that, being innocent, does, by her light ridiculous carriage, 
make the baſe ſymptoms appear in the eye of the 
world. 

926. Humility, with an alloy of frailties and failings, 
is doubtleſs much more acceptable to God, than virtuous 
actions, puffed up with vain glory, and ſpiritual pride. 

927. Learned men, to whom the reſt of the world are 
infants, have the ſame affection of nouriſhing minds, as 
the pelican in feeding her young, which is at the expence 
of the very ſubſtance of life, 


928. It 
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928. It is rare to ſee a man decline in his fortune, 
929. In Cato's diſcourſe concerning his death, as it is 
repreſented by Tully in his book of old age, I am (fays 
he) tranſported with a deſire of ſeeing my. forefathers, 
thoſe excellent perſons, of whom I have heard, and read, 
and writ ; and now I am going to them, I would not 
willingly be drawn back again into this world. If ſome 
God would offer me at this age to be a child again, and 
to cry in the cradle, I would earneſtly refuſe-it, and upon 
no terms accept it ; and now that my race is almoſt run, 
and my courſe juſt finiſhed, how loth ſhould I be to be 
brought back, and made to begin again ! What advantage 
is there in life, nay rather what labour and trouble is there 
not in it * But let the benefit of it be what it will, 
there is certainly ſome meaſure of life, as well as of o- 
ther things, and men ought to know when they have 
enough. O bleſſed and glorious day, when I ſhall go to 
the great aſſembly and council of ſpirits, and have got 
out of this tumult and fink!” If a heathen, that had 
but ſome obſcure glimmerings of another life, and of the 
bleſſed ſtate of departed ſouls, could ſpeak thus chearfully 
of death; how much more may we, who have a clear 
and undoubted revelation of thoſe things, and to whom 
life and immortality are brought to light ! 

930. It is violating all the laws of nature, to treat 
perſons ſuperior to us by their quality and ſtation, em- 
ploys or age, in a familiar way. Familiarity is not ſuf- 
ferable but among equals: And tho' people ſometimes 
wave their privileges, yet ought we not to forget our. 

duty, 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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duty, and treat them otherwiſe than their character de- 
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mands. Liberties of this kind beſpeak a. ſordid education, 
and perfect ignorance of decorum. 

931. What we call friendſhip bes e i 
m of Saiey; it is only a mutual care aud manage - 
ment of 7ntereffs, and an exchange of good turns and 
fervices, In a word, it h only = fort u in 
which /e//-/vve has always profit in proſpect, 

932. The decrees of heaven are wrapped up in the 
clouds, and the events of future things hidden in the 
dark from the eyes of mortal men. The wiſeſt counſels 
may be diſcompoſed by the ſmalleſt accidents, and the 
ſecureſt peace of ſtates, and kingdoms, may be diſturbed 
by the lighteſt paſſions, as well as the deep deſigns of 
thoſe who govern them. For though the wiſe reflec- 
tions of the beſt hiſtorians, as well as the common reaſon- 
ings of private men, are apt to aſcribe the actions and 
counſels of princes to intereſt or reaſons of. ſtate; yet 
whoever can trace them to their true ſpring, will be a&- 
ter forced to derive them from the ſame paſſions, and 
perſonal diſpoſitions, which govern the affairs of private 
lives. 

933- Though the ſeveral mgmbers of a church may 
ſeem to compoſe bat one body, yet they have a particular 
religion, accommodated to every one's temper, humour, 
inclination, quality, and the perfons they converſe with. 

934. Fine talents, and eminent qualities, are not ſuffici- 
ent, of themſelves, to purchaſe the eſteem and affection 
of men. It is moreover requiſite not to applaud our- 
ſelves for them, nor make too pompous a diſplay of 
them ; 
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them ; ſor if you aſſume too great an aſcendant, you 
will bring all the world upon your back, your merit 
will become a rock of offence, and be more to your pre- 
judice than advantage; becauſe we feel a ſecret indigna- 
tion againſt thoſe that eclipſe us, and ſpare nothing to 
excuſe ourſelves from ſo ungrateful a ſuperiority. 
935. Rather modeſtly bear the praiſes that are given you, 
and you deſerve, than reje& them with a myſterious and 
affected roughneſs ; it is equally ridiculous to be too fond 
of praiſe, and to "refuſe it with too manifeſt an affecta- 
tion; admit what is civilly and obligingly ſaid to you, 
or dexterouſly turn the diſcourſe, ſo as they that ſpeak to 
you may have no reaſon to repent their commendation, 
or look upon you as an unbred or brutal man. | 

936. Keep a low fail at the entrance of your eſtate; you 
may riſe with honour, but cannot go back without ſhame.” 
937. It is a great mark of weakneſs to be eternally 
complaining of your misfortunes, and deafening all you 
meet with the account of them; we ſeek to ſolace and 
amuſe our affections by theſe recitals, but, in my mind, 
we ought to conceal our diſgraces from all but thoſe that 
can remedy them. 

938. The will of God is not, in us, an impreſſion that 
he receives from without, but an inward ſelf-centering 
principle, that both derives from, and terminates in him- 
ſelf, 

939. How calmly do thoſe glide 8 all, even 
the rougheſt, events, who can but make a right eſtimate of 
the happineſs, as well as the virtue of a governable will, 
reſigned to God's! How does it enervate and enfeeble 
X any 
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apy calamity l nay, indeed, it triumphs over it, and, by 
that conjunction with him that ordains it, may be ſaid to 
command even what it ſuffers. It was a philoſophical 
maxim that a wiſe moral man could not be injured, 
could not be miſerable ; but ſure it is much more true of 
him, who has that divine wiſdom of chriſtian reſignati- 
on, that twiſts and inwraps all his choices with God's, 
and is neither at the pains nor hazards of his own elec- 
tion, but is ſecure, unleſs omniſcience can be deceived, 
and omnipotence defeated, he ſhall have what is really 
beſt for him. 

940. There is no truth more evident, than that fome- 
thing muſt be from eternity. I never yet heard of any 
one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a 
contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly no- 
thing ; this being of all abſurdities the greateſt to ima- 
gine, that pure nothing, the perſect negation and abſence 
of all being, ſhould ever produce any real exiſtence. 

941. There never was found any pretended conſcien- 
cious zeal, but it was always moſt certainly attended with 
a fierce ſpirit of implacable cruelty. 

942. No treachery is ſo mortal, as that which covers 
itſelf under the maſk of ſanity. 


943. There is ſomething particular, that pleaſes in a 
gentleman's converſation, when he is well bred; No bo- 


dy can define it, yet every body is Rs wh Oy 


meet it, or when they miſs it. 
944. No injuries are ſo ſenſible to mankind in gene- 
ral, as thoſe of ſcorn; and no quarrels purſued between 


princes, with ſo much ſharpneſs and violence, as thoſe 
which 
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which ariſe from perſonal animoſities, or private paſſions, 
945. Though it may be an argument of great wit, 
to give ingenious reaſons for many wonderful appearan- 
ces in nature; yet it is an evidence of ſmall judgment, to 
be poſitive in any thing, but the acknowledgment of our 
Own ignorance. 

946. It is an unhappy thing for princes to be ſome- 
times neceſſitated to promiſe, when 8 rn 
not be prudence to perform. 

947. He who has learning, and not diſcretion to uſe 
it, has only the advantage of having more e 
poſe himſelf. 

948. There are abundance of Alen and a 1 
many more railing and ſatirical wits, but very few deli- 
cate. A man muſt have manners and politeneſs, to trifle 
with a good grace, and a copious fancy, to play hand- 
ſomely on little things, to create matter enn and 
make ſomething out of nothing. 

949. Undertake not with raſhneſs, nor tens with 
indifference ; the one ſhews a weak mind, the other a 
ſlothful diſpoſition. 

950. The jealous man's life is 1 in purſuit of a 
ſecret, which deſtroys his happineſs if he chance to find 
it: If he does not ſee to the bottom of every thing, he 
will be ſure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. 

951. It is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions 
of a child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. Though it may 
ſcem extinguiſhed for a while by . the cares of the world, 

X 2 the 
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the heats of youth, or the allurements of vice, it _ 
rally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again, as ſoon as dif- 
cretion, conſideration, age or misfortunes have brought 
the man to himſelf. The fire may be covered and over- 
laid, but cannot be entirely quenched and ſmothered. 

952. The ſecrets of government ought not to be 
touched with unwaſhed hands, and expoſed to the mul- 
tude ; for upon granting the people a privilege of debat- 
ing the prerogatives of ſovereign power, they will infer, 
naturally enough, a right and title to the controuling and 

over-ruling of it. 

953. The true raillery ſhould be a defence for good and 
virtuous works, and ſhould only deſign the deriſion of 
extravagant, and the diſgrace of vile and diſhonourable 
things. This kind of wit ought to have the nature of 
ſalt, to which it is uſually compared ; which preſerves 
and keeps ſweet the good and ſound parts of all bodies, 
and only frets, dries up, and deſtroys thoſe humours 
which putrefy and corrupt. 

954. Men ought to find the difference betwixt faltneſs 
and bitterneſs; for he that has a ſatirical vein, as he 
makes others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be afraid 
of others memory. 

955. It is the excellent property of a good and wiſe 
prince, to uſe war as he * phyfick, carefully, unwilling· 
ly, and ſeaſonably. 

956. Criticiſe upon your own actions, and then you 
will ſee reaſon enough to pardon the weaknefles of 
others. 

957. Providence is pleaſed to ſee great and noble ſouls 

ſtrug- 
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ſtruggling with difficulties, — 


that it may grow greater by delay. 
958. Gravity too much affected becomes comical, it is 


bike cxtrenitionthes each, whoſe middle is dignity ; you 


cannot call it being grave, but acting the part of a grave 
man; he that ſtudies to be ſo, ſhall never obtain it; ei- 
ther gravity is natural, or there is no ſuch thing, and it 
is eaſier to deſcend than aſcend. * 

959. To diſpute the goodneſs of pleaſure, as God 
deſigned it, is to deny experiment, and contradict ſen- 
ſation, which is the higheſt evidence a man can have of 
the things of this world; nay even a good man is con- 
tent with hard uſage at preſent, that he may take plea- 
ſure in the other world ; and though now remote from 
him, the thoughts of enjoying it, in due time, make him 
bear up againſt all difficulties, 

960. The luxury of water, to a true thirſt, is far more 
ſweet than delicious wine to a debauched taſte. 

961. Love begins, and ambition ends with us, ſo that 
we are often never freed from paſſions till we die. 

962. It is obſerved that thoſe attempts which begin 
with difficulty and danger, for the moſt part, end in ho- 
nour, crowned with glory, and good ſucceſs, 

963. Good conſciences breed great reſolutions ; they 
that leaſt conſider hazard in doing their duty, always fare 
the beſt; it is more ſucceſsful to be bold than wary, and 
no man ever proſpered ſo well as the reſolute. Fortune 
is a miſtreſs, that is ſaoner won by thoſe that ruffle and 
force, than by ſuch as proceed coldly ; it will certainly be 


Over- 


xv 2 


: 
: 
: 
| 
: 
| 
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964. He den bas uus fortitade: is fiabdencd againſt 

evil upon rational principles, he is fortified and guarded 
with reaſon and conſideration, that no dolorous accident, 
from without, is able to invade his ſoul, or raiſe violent 
commotions in it: In a word, he has ſuch a conſtant 
power over his iraſcible affections, as not to be over-prone 
to be either timorous in danger, or envious in want, im- 
patient in ſuffering, angry in contempt, or malicious and 
revengeful under injuries and provocations ; and till we 
have acquired this virtue, we can never be happy, either 
here or hereaſter. 
965. Prudence governs the wiſe, but there are but few 
of that ſort, and the moſt wiſe are not ſo at all times. 
Paſſion governs almoſt all the world, and almoſt always. 
We ſee moſt things are carried on by a ſpirit of faction, 
and all factions are paſſiohate. Paſſion is found every 
where, the zeal of the beſt perſons is not freed from it. 

966. The patriarchs before the flogd, who lived nine 
hundred years, ſcarcely provided for a few days ; and 
we, who live but a few days, provide at leaſt for nine 
hundred years. 

967. Honeſty is always the neareſt way to ſucceſs ; 
what a deal of fatigue and trouble muſt a knave undergo ! 
How many tricks, flouriſhes and ſhifts muſt he uſe to 
compaſs his ends, when the honeſt man does his buſineſs 
with a wet finger ! 

968. You are a good man, you neither court the fa- 


vour, nor the reſentments of favourites; you mind your 
own 
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on bulineſs, and wholly apply yourſelf to your prince | 


and duty. Mark my prophecy. Du are undone. 
969. As difficult as it is to get a conſiderable place at 


court, it is much harder, yet, to make one's ſelf worthy 


of it. 

970. The miſery and boppineſs of the whole life of 
mortals, are themes ſcarce worth a paſſion. Whatever 
we endure as an evil, or poſſeſs as a good, are both ſo 
ſhort, that as the one need not ſink us to an exceſs of 
grief, ſo neither does the other deſerve an exceſs of joy. 

971. I hold, in charity, no leſs than commerce with 
all ſorts of people that acknowledge a divine and univer- 
ſal providence, but abominate thofe that have the indiſ- 
cretion or impudence to deny it. 

972. The wiſeſt, moſt virtuous, and perfect among 
men, may have ſome little vanity and affectation, which 
may lay them open to the raillery of a mimical, malicious 
wit, 


973. Nothing pleaſes a men more; thas to know that 


he has avoided a fooliſh action. 

974. A blockhead neither comes nor goes, fits or riſes, 
nor is filent, nor ſtands upon his legs like a man of ſenſe. 

975. God never ſaid to any man, Thy fins are forgiven 
thee, without adding, Sin no more. 

976. There is but little faithfulneſs to be expected from 
aſſociates i in villainy, be their mutual engagements never 
fo ſolemn. 

977. Riches are bleſſings, if not perverted ; they are 
the rewards of induſtry, and the inſtruments of charity, 
the moſt amiable of all chriſtian virtues, 


978. A fine 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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978. A- fine coat is but a livery, if the perſon that 
| wears it diſcovers no higher ſenſe than that of a footman. 
= 979. If I have received an injury, I immediately con- 
1 * whether I have deſerved it or not; if I have, it is 

a judgment from God ; if not, it is an injuſtice from 

| eee EA A GER 
| than I. 

980. Where it is poſſible to repair our ill ſucceſs, I am 
wholly of opinion we ought to employ all ſorts of reme- 
dies; but in a fatal accident, which is never to be retrieved, 
I would deſire to know where lies the ſervice of a ridicu- 
lous affectation, in paying tears, which are at beſt but trou- 
bleſome to thoſe that ſhed them, and wholly unſeaſonable 
to thoſe for whom they are ſhed. 

. 981. Counſel in trouble gives but ſmall comfort, pr ol 
help: is paſt remedy, 

982. Repentance without amendment, is like continual 

pumping in a ſhip, without mending the leak. 

. 983. True devotion is the true ſource of repoſe, that 
als has a power to ſupport life, and ſweeten death. 

- 984. Men loſe many things, not becauſe the attain- 
ment is impoſſible, but becauſe they want courage to at- 
tempt them. 

985. Illiterate men often perſuade more effectually than 
the learned, becauſe they ſeem to ſpeak m more naturally, 
and from a feeling ſenſe. 

986. There are ſome common misfortunes, which have 
a relation to all men, but every man has his particular 
ſentiments of them, and ſo endures, in that ſenſe, the 

— whole weight of his affliction ſingly. But in our private 
dif 
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wfgracts, that which Fez us moſt is to fee” no body 
bear a reſemblance to us. We cannot with patience be- 
hold ourſelves defined to fuffer an unhappineſs alone, 


which all the world may be affected with as well as we: 
and nothing fo much augments the ſharpneſs of our  af- 


fliaions, as the flexcenchs- and pride of tho who ſeem 
to brave and deſpiſe them. 

ot; ded een e e l 
and an iguarant man, than there is between an iguarant man 
and a brute. But the air of the world yet makes a 
greater diſtindtion between a polite and a learned perſon. 
Knowledge begins the gentleman, and the commerce of 
the warld compleats him. 
9988. By a little knowledge of nature, men become 3. 
nnn. 
and religious mind. 

989. An Eoghfs king will never be able to hold the 
ballancs of Eanepe, if he knows not how to hold the bal- 
lance af England ; for his reputation abroad will riſe or 
fink, as his affairs go well or ill at home. 

990. The tares have the privilege of the field, as woll 
as the wheat 5 and the bad fiſh of the net, ag well as the 
good. To communicate with fin, is fin ; but to communi- 
cate with the ſinner, in that which is not fin, can be none. 

991. Whenever you commend, add your reaſon for do- 
ing ſo: It is this which diſtinguiſhes the approbation of 
— ee eee 

the admiration of faals. 

992. The only remedy againſt fear is the reſult of vir- 
tuous actions, for thoſe who do no evil, fear none. 
2 993. Re- 
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993. n and ſooneft 
cheats the world. 


994. There is as much policy wanting to ſecure a repu- 


tation, as wit and learning to deſerve it. 


995. No man is ridiculous for being what he is, but 
only for the affectation of being ſomething more. 

996. It behoves every man, in the ſearch of truth, to 
preſerve a philoſophical liberty, not to be ſo enſlaved to 
the opinion of any one, as to think whatever he ſays in- 
fallible. 

997. I would not have one of a wins eter 
deavour to make himſelf inacceſſible; nothing but a mean 
genius ought to be ſhy of ſhewing himſelf, as being con- 
ſcious that his merit will not bear too near a ſcrutiny 
there is a medium between a haughtineſs that deſpiſes o- 
thers, and a familiarity that makes us cheap. 

998. If you deſire knowledge only to know, it is cu- 
riofity ; if to be known, it is vanity; but, if to edify, it 
is charity; or that thou mayeſt be edified, it is wiſdom. 

999. Curioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt and —_—_ laſting 
of our appetites. 

1000. It is conformity of inclinations that conſtitutes 
friendſhip. 

1001. There are none that contemn a bad fame, fo 
much as thoſe who deſpiſe the virtues that produce a good 
one ; they that ſlight reputation, ſeldom value virtue, for 
when once they are indifferent to other people's words, 
they are commonly ſo to their own actions; ſuch I would 


avoid, How can you expect they will preſerve your re- 
putation, when they deſpiſe their own ? 


1002. Per- 
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- 1002. Perjury is a fin that ſtrikes like a-ſword with two 
edges, both againſt divine and human faith; it impiouſly 
appears to brave heaven itſelf, and is odious to all ſocie- 
ties on earth, lighting all ſolemn covenants made with 
God and man. 

1003, It GB e to them who only 
want will to do miſchief. 

1004. He that firſt invented the names of big and 
Tory, has done the nation as much harm, as the gun- 
powder treaſon would have done it, if it had taken effect. 
- 1005. We have lately had the hiſtory of unfortunate 
favourites, it is pity the author has not given us, at the 
ſame time, the hiſtory of princes that have been undone 
by them. I am ſure this ſecond part would have been as 
ſeaſonable and uſeful as the firſt, 

1006. Death happens but once, but the ſenſe of it re- 
news in all the moments of our lives; and the fear we 
have of it, is ten times worſe than the ſubmitting to it. 

1007. Though the continued traverſes of fortune may 
make us out of humour with the world, yet nothing but 
a noble inclination to virtue and „„ can make us 
happy in retirement. 

1008. There goes a great deal of art and addreſs to 
make a denial go down, and by fair and civil expreſſions, 
to ſupply the kindneſs we cannot grant. 

1009. Men are born to be ſerviceable one to another ; 
therefore, either reform the world, or bear with it. | 
1010. The generality of men ſeem fitter for thoſe em- 
ployments they have not, than for thoſe they ſtand already 
poſſeſt of. 


12 1011. The 
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1011. The aim of orators as victory; Wann 
truth; and of poets, admiration. 

7012. Infamy, if thou art a m- wall, will fk; if 
marble, it will rebound. 

1013. It b the l ens ef = firong drain, if not to 
be dignified as meritorious, to be depreſſed as dangerous. 

1014. He that declines phyſic till he be weakened with 
the difeaſe, is bold too long, and wiſe too late. 

1015. Oftentimes a ſmall loſs in an army, like open- 
ing a vein, does rather correct than any way impair the 
health ; whereas too much proſperity, like the worſt fur- 
foit, ſuddenly becomes incurable. 

2016, 'Rebuke thy ſervant's faults in private, publick 
reproof hardens ſhame; if he be paſt a youth, ſtrike him 
not; he is not fit for thy ſervice, who, after wiſe reproofs, 
will either deſerve thy ftrokes, or digeſt then. 
1017. We ſhould ſpeak modeſtly of others before thoſe 
whom we owe reſpe& to, who take little pleaſure in 
hearing the praiſes wherein they have no part. To make a 
trade of ſquandering inſipid praiſes upon every body, is a 
very deſpicable character. Civility demands that we ſhould 
be complimental upon ſome occaſions, but it is turning 


pool indiſeriminately to beſtow our compliments, learned 


by heart, upon all comers, and as ſoon as we accoſt them, 
begin their panegyricks ; there is nothing more nauſcous 
to a judicious taſte, than thoſe fulſome flatteries. I would 
rather have hard words bluntly faid to me, than hear 
thoſe everlaſting encomiaſts, who are conſtantly giving 
me an incenſe that makes me drunk, and gets into my 
head, 


1018, The 
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108. The fool dues. not dan, and, conſequently, 
＋ꝙ6ꝙ6—)— ras that is obvious, far his thoughts 
are ſtill jatent upon the future; but the prudent man re- 
trieves things that were loſt, out of oblivian, by ſtrength 
of recollection renders them perſpicuous, and enjoys them as 
if they were preſent: Happineſs having only a few coy 
minutes to be courted in, the man that has no intelle&s 
neglects this opportunity, and fo it flides away fram his 
ſenſe, and no more belongs to him, 
1019. The miſery and happineſs of the whole life of 
mortals, are themes ſcarce worth a paſſion. Whatever 
we endure as an evil, or poſſeis as a good, are both fo 
ſhort, that as the one need not fink us to an exceſs of 
grief, ſo neither does the other deſerve a paroxyſm of joy; 
a ſigh or a tear are enough for the firſt, and a ſmile is too 
much for the laſt, | 
| 1920, We are either made or marred in our educari- 
on, and governments as well as private families are con- 
cerned in the conſequence of it. Wherefore wicked diſ- 
poſitions ſhould be checked betimes, far when they come | 
ence to habits, they grow incurable. Mare people go to 
the gibbet for want of timely inſtruction, diſcipline, and 
correction, than upon any incurable pravity of nature; 
and it is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutars, 
and governors, that ſo many men miſcarry. 

1021. Do not manage as if you had ten thouſand years 
to throw away: Look you, death ſtands at your elþpw; 
wake the moſt of your minute, and be good for ſomething 
while it is in your power, | 

1022, Men 
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1022. Men that marry for riches, many times bring 
10 their families an unſupportable miſtreſs, 


log. Many marriages = convenient and uſeful ; 
but few delightful. 

1024. Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 
beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for they are 
light to run away ; and almoſt all fugitives are of that 
condition. 

1025. It is the fault of weak reaſoners to venture up- 
on many things they do not underſtand, and to renounce 
them as ſoon as they come to know them. 

1026. Too ſervile a ſubmiſſion to the books and opi- 
nions of the antients, has ſpoiled many an ingenious 
man, and plagued the world with abundance of pedants. 

1027. It is .obſerved, that as proſperity unexpected 
makes men careleſs and remiſs, if they be not very wiſe ; 
fo they who have received the wounds of adverſe fortune, 
become more vigilant and collected. 

- 1028, The Arabian proverb ſays, The habitation of 
danger is on the borders of ſecurity; and that a man 
never runs greater hazards, than when he leaſt fears 
them. | 

1029. He that looks for content muſt look for inno-- 
cence, for thoſe who 4 from the one will never obtain 
the other. | 

1030. The higheſt buck of human anderfeniing is 
to be thoroughly acquainted with our own weakneſs, 
vanity, and miſery: And the leſs wit a man has, the 
leſs he knows of theſe matters, 

032. The joys of parents are ſecret ; and fo are their 
griefs 
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griefs and fears: They cannot utter the one, nor will 
they expreſs the other. Children ſweeten labour, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter: They increaſe the cares 
of life, but they mitigate the remembrance of death. 

1032. What a happy condition is that, which gives a 
man ſo frequent opportunities to do good to ſo many 
thouſands? What a dangerous poſt is that, which expoſes 
a man to do hurt to ſo many millions ! 

1033. Hiſtory antedates, and is the witneſs of time, 
the ſight of truth, the life of memory, the herald of an- 
tiquity, and the miſtreſs of life, which brings experience 
without grey hairs, and makes us wiſe at the coſt of o- 
thers, that, upon the light which is given us of paſt times, 
we may form prudent judgments of the preſent, and pro- 
bable conjectures of the time to come. By aca 
man makes himſelf cotemporary with the ages paſt, and 
this way of running up beyond our nativity is much bet⸗ 
ter than Plato's pre- exiſtence: However, covet not ma- 
ny books, let them be like the number of your friends, 
very choice, but few ; for good books are a guide in youth, 
an entertainment in age, a ſupport in ſolitude, and keep 
us from being a burden to ourſelves. When we are at any 
time weary of the living, we may thus repair to the dead, 
who have nothing of peeviſhneſs, pride, or deſign in all 
their converſation. 

1034. Reading is to the mind, what exercife is to the 
body : as by the one health is preſerved, ſtrengthened and 
invigorated ; ſo by the other, virtue, which is the health 
of the mind, is kept alive, cheriſhed, and confirmed. But 
as exercife becomes tedious, and painful, when we make 

uſe 


_ uſe of it only as the means of health, ſo reading is apt to 
grow uneaſy, and burdenſome, when we apply ourſelves 
to it, only for our improvement in virtue. For this rea- 
ſon, the virtue which we gather from a fable, or allego- 
ty, is like the health we get by hunting; as we are en- 
gaged in an agreeable purſuit, that draws us on with plea» 
fare, and makes us inſenfible of the fatigues that accom · 
pany it, 

1035. The ftandards of hiſtory are, Thucydides among 
the Greeks, and Livy among the Romans ; they are noble, 
without ſoaring too high, and natural, without finking too 
low. Quintus Curtius, by aiming at too much politeneſe, 
has loſt a great deal of that grand and majeſtick air, 
which ſo well becomes Salluſt, who made « voyage to A 
frica, on purpoſe, to obſerve the ſituation of the places 
he ſhonld have occaſion to mention in the Jugurtbine 
war. The generality of hiſtorians being penſioners of the 
court, it is no wonder they are biaſſed. A man muſt 
lay aſide hopes and fears, and all kinds of intereſts, when 
he engages in this great attempt, ſo that he may always dare 
to ſpeak the truth. | 

1036. All precepts concerning Kings are ſummarily 
ed in thoſe two: Remember that thou art a 
man; and that thou art inflead of God : The one bridles 
their power, and the other their will. 

1037. A private man is judged of by his companions, a 
prince by his minifers 

1038. Good and bad times are only modeſt terms fir 
good or bad men in employments. 

1039. All men affect an air and owide ſuitable to 

their 
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their profeſſion, that may make them appear what they 
have a mind to be taken for; ſo that we may ſay, that 
the world is made up of nothing but formal countenances 
and ſhows. | 

1040. It is hard to determine which of the two is the 
greater ſhame, either to be denied a place we deſerve, or 
granted one we deſerve not. 

1041. Courtiers generally pay ſervices with ſmoak and 
fair words, and uſe a world of unprofitable ceremony to 
mortify an honeſt man, 

1042. What a great deal of time and eaſe that man 
gains, who is not troubled with the ſpirit of curioſity, 
who lets his neighbour's thoughts and behaviour alone, 
confines his inſpections to himſelf, and takes care of the 
point of honeſty and conſcience ! 

1043. It is part of the buſineſs of life, to loſe it hand- 
ſomely. | =: 

1044. England was at firſt a monarchy under the Bri- 
fons, and then a province under the Romans, and after 
that divided into ſeven kingdoms under the Saxons, after 
them the Danes, then the Normans, and now a monar- 
chy again under the Engliſb, and all this by God's pro- 
vidence, who ſuffered his own peculiar people, the Jews, 
to be under divers manners of government at divers times; 
at firſt under patriarchs, Abraham, Tſaac, &c. then under 
captains, as Moſes, Joſpua, &c. then under judges, as Othniel, 
Ehud, Gideon, &c, then under high prieſts, Eli and Sa- 
mel; then under kings, as Saul, David, &c. then un- 
der captains and high prieſts, again, as Zorobabel, Judas 
Maccabeus, and his brethren ; until the government was, 
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laſtly, brought under the power of the Remans. The go- 
vernment of Britain is a mixed, limited monarchy, where 
the ſupreme power is divided between the king and the 
people, that is, the lords and commons, ſince he can nei- 
ther raiſe money, nor make nor annul. laws, without 
them ; and thoſe laws are a rule to both, a common 
meaſure to him of his power, and to them of their obe- 
dience. The government is called a monarchy, becauſe 
the king is predominant in the conſtitution, he having 
his ſhare in the ſupreme power, and the chief executive 
part or adminiſtration is ſingly in him. The crown is not 
held by a paternal right, but by the laws of the realm, 
which allow no power of diſpoſing of the throne to its 
kings, nor can a king be deprived of his lawful right by 
any act of his predeceſſor. 

1045. Fuller ſays, the Turkiſh empire is the greateſt 
and beſt compacted the ſun ever ſaw, not excepting the 
Roman itſelf, in all its glory, take ſea and land together ; 
from Buda in the weſt, to Tauris in the eaſt, it ſtretches 
above three thouſand miles ; little leſs in the extent thereof 
north and ſouth ; it lies in the heart of the world, com- 
manding the moſt fruitful countries of Europe, Afia, and 
Africa; only America (not more happy in her rich 
mines, than her remoteneſs) lies free from their reach. 
Mahometaniſm has laſted above a thouſand years, a long- 
er continued ſcourge than any enemy of old : For the 
Egyptians oppreſſed Iſrael ſcarce two hundred years; the 
Canaanites twenty; the Moabites eighteen ; the Philiſtines 
forty ; the Afſyrians and Chaldeans, three hundred; Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, forty years ; the Chriſtian church, from 

Nero 
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Nero to Conſtantine, was afflicted two hundred and ſixty 
years. The Mufti appears always in green, that being the 
ſacred colour, wherein the family of Mabomet is always 
cloathed, out of which he is conſtantly choſen, and is 
treated with as great reverence and reſpe&t among the 
Turks, as the Pope is among the Romans ; for it is a main 
principle in their divinity, that no one thing does more 
preſerve, and improve their religion, than a venerable, 
high, pious eſteem of its chief miniſter. They have no 
other guide, or law, both for temporal and church af- 


fairs, than the Alcoran, which they hold to be the rule 


of civil juſtice, as well as the divine charter of their 
falvation ; it is only in one language, that is, Arabich, the 
mother tongue of their prophet : Among its many other 
abſurdities it affirms that Abraham was the ſon of Lazarus, 
and the virgin Mary ſiſter to Aaron.” 

r046. The dominical prayer, and the apoſtolieal creed, 
are two acts, tending to the ſame object of devotion, yet 
they differ in this; we include all in the firſt, and our- 
| ſelves only in the iron ; one may beg for another, but 
he muſt believe for himſelf ; there is no man can believe 
by a deputy. | 

1047. The books of the Apocrypha are not warranted 
by divine inſpiration, becauſe, they were written after pro- 
phecy and divine inſpiration were ended in the Jewiſh 
church, Malachi being the laſt of their prophets, according 
to the general tradition, | 

1048, Muſick, ornaments, and decent ceremonies, 
were brought into churches, that the buſy and reſtleſs 
fancy, being bribed by its proper objects, may be inſtru- 
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mental to a more celeſtial love, and tranſplant the inſtru- 
ments of fancy into religion: The muſick of our churches. 
purifies and exalts the paſſions, gives the thoughts a pro- 
per turn, cheriſhes thoſe divine impulſes in the ſoul, 
which every one feels, who has not ſtifled them by ſenſu- 

al and immoderate pleaſures ; it raiſes noble hints in the 
mind, and fills it with great conceptions, it ſtrengthens 
devotion, advances praiſe into rapture, lengthens every act 
of worſhip, and produces laſting and permanent impreſſions 
of piety. 

1049. Abraham was, with his own hands, to ſacrifice 
his ſon Jſaac, where, by the law of the burnt- offering, then 
known to Abrabam, and afterwards publiſhed to Iſrael, 
his throat was to be cut, his body divided into quarters, 
his bowels taken out, and burnt to aſhes, That faith, that 
could ſurmount theſe many difficulties, and readily, and 
chearfully, reſt upon God in the diſcharge of ſuch a duty, 
no wonder it is ſo honoured by God, and celebrated by all 
men, yea, even by the heathens, who have tranſlated this 
hiſtory into their fables. 

1050. How can death be a misfortune to a man, which 
is no diſappointment to his nature? And how can that 
croſs upon a man's nature, which falls in with the very in- 
tention and deſign of it? 

1051. Idleneſs and ofcitancy fix the mind to what it 
finds eaſy and agreeable : This habit always confines, 
and cramps up, our notions, and no body was ever at the 
pains to ſtretch and carry his underſtanding as far as it 
would go. 

1052. A man that enters the world muſt be induſtrious, 

but 


is to obſerve a gradation, for the floweſt ſteps to greatneſs 
are the moſt ſecure, but ſwift riſes are often attended with 
precipitate falls, and what is ſooneſt got, is generally ſhort 
in the poſſeſſion. 

1053. We ſhould deſire very few things paſſionately, if 
we did but perfectly know the nature of the thing we 
deſire. | 

1054. Where things appear moſt plauſible and pretend- 
ing, be ſure to bring them to the teſt, and look within 
them; and when the paint is thus pulled off, the coarſe- 
neſs of them will eaſily be diſcovered : without this care, 
figure and out- ſide are great cheats; and when you think 
your fancy is beſt emplcyed, you will be moſt fooled. 
Even virtue itſelf is ſometimes counterfeited, and gravity 
is nothing elſe but grimace. Thus Crates diſcovered Xe- 
nocrates's philoſophy to be only ſkin-deep, great demure- 
neſs without, and no leſs vanity within. 

1055. God abhorred human facrifice ; Fephtha was a 
Gileadite, and no prieſt, and therefore could not ſacrifice 
his daughter; the deplored her virginity, not her death; 
and it is ſaid the daughters of Jrael went yearly to talk 
with her, not to lament her. 

1056. The judiciary parts of the law were thoſe that 
related to the Jews, as they were a ſociety of men to 
whomGod, by a ſpecial command, gave authority to drive 
out and deſtroy a wicked race of people, and to poſſeſs 
their land, which God appointed to be divided equally a- 
mong them, and that every portion ſhould be a perpe- 
tuity to a family ; that, though it might be mortgaged out 


for 
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but not affected in diſcloſing his abilities : the beſt wax 
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for-a number of years, yet it was afterwards to revert to 
the family. Upon this bottom they were firſt fet, and they 
were ſtill to be preſerved upon it, fo that many laws were 
given them as a civil ſociety, which cannot belong to any 
other; and therefore their whole judiciary law, except 
where any parts of it were founded upon moral equity, 
was a complicated thing, and can belong to no other na- 
tion, that is not, in its firſt eſſential conſtitution, made and 
framed as they were. For inſtance, the prohibition of 
taking uſe for money, being a means to preſerve that e- 
quality which was among them, and to keep any of them 
from becoming exceflively rich, or others from becoming 
miſerably poor, this is by no means to be applied to other 
conſtitutions, where men are left to their induſtry, and 
neither have their inheritance by a grant from heaven, 
nor are put, by any ſpecial appointment of God, all upon 
a level; ſo that it is certain, and can bear no debate, 
that the Meſaical diſpenſation, as to all the parts of it, 
that are not of their own nature moral, is determined and 
abrogated by the goſpel. The deciſions which the A 
poſtles made in this matter, are ſo clear, and for the proof 
of them, the whole tenor of the epiſtles to the Galatians, 
and the Hebrews, is fo full, that no doubt can reſt con- 
cerning them, with any man who reads them. 

1057. The moſt illiterate man, who is touched with de- 
votion, and uſes frequent exerciſes of it, contracts a cer- 
tain greatneſs of mind, mingled with a noble ſimplicity, 
that raiſes him above thoſe of the ſame condition, and 
there is an indelible mark of goodneſs in thoſe who ſin- 
cerely poſſeſs it, It is hardly poſſible it ſhould be other- 
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wiſe, for the fervours of a pious mind will naturally con- 
tract ſuch an earneſtneſs and attention towards a better be- 
ing, as will make the ordinary paſſages to go off with a 
becoming indifference. By this, a man, in the loweſt con- 
dition, will not appear mean, or in the moſt ſplendid for- 
tune inſolent. There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among 
men, to which there are not falſe pretenders; but though 
none is more pretended to than devotion, there are per- 
haps fewer ſucceſsful impoſtors in this kind, than any o- 
ther. There is ſomething ſo natively great and good in 
a perſon that is truly devout, that an aukard man may as 
well be genteel, as a hypocrite pious: The conſtraint, in 
words or actions, is equally viſible in both caſes, and any 
thing ſet up in their rooms, does but remove the endea- 
vours the farther from the pretenſions; but, however, 
the ſenſe of true piety being abated, there is no other mo- 
tive of action that can carry us through the viciſſitudes of 
life with alacrity and reſolution : but piety, like philoſo- 
phy, when it is ſuperficial, does but make men appear the 
worſe for it; and a principle that is but half. received, 
does but diſtract, inſtead of guiding our behaviour. 

1058. A death-bed figure is one of the moſt mortify- 
ing ſights in the world; to ſet in fo dark and diſmal a 
cloud, and to go off the ſtage of life with languor, de- 
formity, and convulſions, is a melancholy proſpect, and 
a terrible rebuke to the dignity of human nature. He 
that can conquer his imagination, may poſlibly die eaſier 
of a faggot than a fever, and had better chooſe to have 
the fire kindled without, than within him; the laſt act of 
life is ſometimes like the laſt number in a ſum, ten times 

greater 
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greater than all the reſt. There are ſome who' have glo- 
rious opportunities of going out of the world, very well 
worth their coming for; and others have a greatneſs and 
nobility in their nature, not to be over- awed by death it- 
ſelf: I do not mean the courage of bullies and town 
ſparks, who are ſo hardy -as to riſque both body and foul 
upon a point of pretended honour ; they are diſtempered 
beyond the lunacy of bedlam, and ſhould be taken care 
of accordingly ; the evils of neceſſity are numerous e- 
nough, without being multiplied by thoſe of choice ; I 
mean only that courage which is the product of reli- 
gion and reaſon, 

1059. Adultery, in reſpect of the OY is greater in 
the man than the woman, becauſe ſhe is of a more eaſy, 
pliant ſpirit, and has leſs underſtanding, and has nothing 
to ſupply the unequal ftrength of men, but the defence 
of a paſſive nature, and the armour of modeſty, which 
is the natural ornament of the ſex. * It is unjuſt that the 
man ſhould demand that chaſtity from his wife, which 
himſelf will not obſerve towards her (ſaid the good em- 
peror Antoninus), It is as if a man ſhould perſuade his 
wife to fight againſt enemies that have conquered him.” 
In reſpe& of the effects and evil conſequences, the adul- 
tery of the woman is worſe, as in bringing baſtards into 
a family, injuring the lawful children, infinite violations 
of peace, murders, divorces, and -all the effects of rage 
and madneſs ; but in reſpect of the crime, as relating to 
God, they are equally odious, intolerable, and damnable. 
The church, antiently, refuſed to admit ſuch to the com- 
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munion, till they had done mn. 
ing and ſackeloth. 

1060. Henrietta: Maria, wife to King Charks the firſt, 
at the death of her father Henry the fourth was newly 
born; and Barberino, at that time, nuncio in France 
(and afterwards created Pope by the name of Urhan the 
eighth) coming to congratulate her birth, and finding 
that the Queen- mother had been better pleaſed if ſhe had 
been born a male, he told her; Madam, I hope to 
eee EI 
She anſwered, and I hope to ſee you a Pope; both 
which prophetick compliments proved true, and-within 
a ſhort time of one another. 

1061. The antient Lacedemonians were a ſtrong, hardy, 
warlike, and enduring nation, bred up from their infan- 
cy in all manner of difficult exerciſes, and hardſhips of e- 
very kind: their chiefeſt delicacy was their black broth, 
made of little bits of fleſh ſteeped in vinegar, with blood 
and ſalt, and boiled in a great deal of water: They al- 
moſt always lay on the ground, or on very hard beds, and 
their children were not allowed light to go into them, as 
an indecent thing; the better to accuſtom them to travel 
in the dark, without any ſenſe of fear, or apprehenſion of 
danger. 

1062. The holy war laſted one hundred and ninety 
years ; the coſtlieſt that ever was, both for time, blood, 
and money, No conflict ſo fierce and cruel, as when re- 
ligion animates the war, and makes it piety to be irrecon- 
cileable. 

1063. The reaſon why the Gods were antiently repre- 
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ſented as ſwearing by the lake Styx, is, becauſe water was 
ſuppoſed to be the principle of all things ; which is con- 
ſonant to Meſes's account of the creation, that the ſprrit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters, and 2 Pet. iii. 5. 
1064. We may obſerve Chriſt never inveighed againſt 
idolatry, uſury, or ſabbath-breaking among the Jews ; not 
that theſe were not ſins, but they were not practiſed ſo 
much in that age; therefore Chriſt bent the drift of his 
preaching againſt ſpiritual pride, hypocriſy, and tradition, 
the then predominant fins among the people. 

1065. It is an unhappy thing that princes and great 
men, who ſeem to have the leaſt need of friends, ſhould, 
in truth, have the greateſt difficulty of knowing them 
too, for want of occaſions to put them to the trial, There 
is no proof of friendſhip like frequent experiment. Now 
princes are above the want of thoſe common offices, that 
paſs for friendſhip betwixt man and man, as in matter of 
money, liberty, protection, and the like. People do not 
flock to court ſo much for their maſters ſervice, as for the 
making of their own fortune. How ſhall any man diſtin- 
guiſh, now, betwixt a paraſite and a man of honour, 
where they are all on the receiving hand, and where hy- 
pocriſy and intereſt look like duty and affection. 

1066. We have very often more ſtrength than good will 
to uſe it, but we fancy things impoſſible to be done, to 
reconcile ourſelves to our own zdleneſs. 
1067. There are few inſtances found in ſtory of a 
prince that began and atchieved any great and famous en- 
terprize after fifty years of age ; whether the decline of 
nature leaves not vigour enough for ſuch deſigns or. ac- 
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tions; or Fortune, like her ſex, have no kindneſs left for 
old men, 00. UH 0-0; 
were young. A 
1068. Þ eee ale; for cruelty is more 
terrible than any danger we nn to, by endeavour- 
ing to avoid it. 

1069. The book of Job, ſays Dr Tillotſon, 1 take to 
be the moſt antient of all others, and much older than 
Moſes ; and yet it is written with as lively a ſenſe of the 
providence of God, as noble figures, and flights of elo- 
quence, as perhaps any book extant.” God, to convince 
Job of his ignorance in the ſecrets of nature and provi- 
dence, poſes him with 'many hard queſtions, and this a- 
mong the reſt, Job xxxviii. 22, 23. Haſt thou entered 
into the treaſures of the ſnow, or haſt thou ſeen the treaſures 
F the hail, which I have reſerved againſt the day of bat- 
tle and war ? The meaning of it is, that the providence 
of God does ſometimes interpoſe to determine the events 
of war, by governing the ſeaſons, and the weather, and 
by making the ſnow and rain, the wind, and ſtorms to 
fulfil his word, and execute his pleaſure. Of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance in the defeat of Siſera's army, a- 
gainſt whom, in the ſong of Deborab, the ſtars are ſaid 
to have fought in their courſes; though the expreſſion 
be poetical, the plain meaning is, that by mighty and 
ſudden rains, which the common opinion did aſcribe to 
the influence of the planets, the river of K/hon, near 
which Siſera's army lay, was ſo raiſed, as to drown the 
greateſt part of that huge hoſt. The ſtars in their courſes 
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1070, The facred writ is fo plentifal u fougtaia af all 
the riches and ornaments of eloquence, as to afford a 
proper model for every way and ſtile. Iſaiah is loſty, J 
remiab pathetical, Ezekiel terrible, Daniel mild and gen- 
de. As for the other prophets, greatneſs is their general 
character; nor is there any thing written with the like 
force by Pagan authors. Good ſenſe, and true reaſon, 
were never diſplayed to ſo much advantage in any moral 
treatiſe, as in the books of Solomon. No hiſtory ever was 
writ with ſuch a mixture of fimplicity and majeſty, as 
that of Moſes, Nothing ſurely was ever compoſed with 
more tender paſſions, or with a greater delicacy of pious 
and delicate ſtrains, than the Pialms of David. The 
moſt refined policy of worldly ſages never carried its view 
ſo far, as the books of Proverbs and Eccigſigſes. The 
utmoſt extent and capacity of human wit was never 
able to furniſh a ſubje& ſo vaſt and profound, as thoſe a- 
dorable myſteries of grace contained in St Pauls epiſtles. 
But the eloquence and dignity of the new teſtament, 
which is moſt emphatically the book of our religion, and 
to which all the prophetick writings were but a kind of 
preface, or introduction, is vaſtly ſuperior to the greateſt 
elevation of any human ſtile, What can be conceived ſo 
great and expreſſive, as that ſhort character our Lord has 
given of his own words, that they are ſpirit, and they 
are life? No human penetration can ever be ſufficient to 

fathom the depth of thoſe myſterious truths. 
1071. Our Saviour paſſed thirty years of his life in ob- 
ſcurity 
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doctrine with prodigies ; gave health to the fick, lighe to 
the hlind, life. to the dead: He died by m malice, 
and roſe again by his own power; ſent twelve fiſhermen 
to ſubdue the world; ſucceſs waited on their" laboues, 
and crowned their endeavours ;. ſo that, in a few years, 
atheiſm, conſpired its ruin; philoſophers oppoſed argu- 
ments; emperors, torments; and libertines, ſenſuality : 
Yet chriſtianity broke through the violence of the oppo- 
fition, it multiplied by diſputes, and increaſed by perſecu- 
tion ; millions of martyrs loſt their lives in the quarrel, 
they demonſtrated the truth of their creed, by the con- 
ſtancy of their invincible valour, though their torments 
were inexpreſſible. So that, notwithſtanding the chri- 
ſtian religion has been fo furiouſly attacked by impiety and 
prophaneſs, it has always appeared holy, always victori- 
ous, and always triuniphant; it has been proved by mira- 
cles, ſealed with the blood of martyrs, teſtified by the 
apoſtles, confirmed by reaſon, publiſhed by the very ele- 
ments, and confeſſed even by devils. 

1072. The chriſtian, that firmly believes, and truſts, in 
God, is not without his claim to a preſent advantage, 
tho' of a far differing nature from that of the atheiſts ; he 
propoſes to himſelf the ſatisfaction of a man, thoſe delights 
which may entertain his reaſon, not his ſenſe, and which 
conſiſt in the rectitude of a well informed mind. His re- 
ligion is the perfecteſt ſcheme of morality, and makes him 
a philoſopher without the help of ſchools ; it teaches him 
the 
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the art — his appetites, calming his paſſions, and, 
in a word, makes him lord of himſelf, and by that gives 
him all the pleaſures which reſult 805 ſuch a ſovereign- 
ty: Nor is he totally void even of the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, which, in many inſtances, are greater to him than 
to thoſe that moſt court them. Temperance cooks his 
coarſeſt diet to a greater guſt, than all their ſtudied mix- 
. tures. Chaſtity alſo makes one lawful embrace more 
grateful to him, than all the nauſeating variety of their 
unbounded luſts ; and contentment ſwells his mite into 
a talent, and makes him richer than the Indies would do, 
if he deſired beyond them: Nor is it a contemptible be- 
nefit that his moderation gives him an immunity from 
the ſenſitive pains, which oft bring up the rear of inor- 
dinate ſenſual pleaſures: So that his condition, even ſet 
in the worſt light, in that very particular, wherein the 
atheiſt moſt triumphs over him, is not ſo deplorable as 
it is repreſented ; beſides, even the utmoſt ſufferings, which 
chriſtianity can at any time require, are outvy'd daily by 
the effects of luxury and rage, and for one that has an 
opportunity to be a martyr for his God, thouſands become 
ſo to their vices. 

1073. By a moderate diet the ſtrength of the body is 
ſupported, the ſpirits are more vigorous and active, hu- 
mours attenuated, crudities and obſtructions prevented, 
many infirmities checked and kept under, the ſenſes pre- 
ſerved in their integrity, the ſtomach clean, the appetite 
and digeſtion good. If you have as many diſeaſes in your 
body, as a bill of mortality contains, this one receipt of 
temperance will cure them all. By temperance men ſhut 


up 
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up their days like a lamp, only by pure conſumption of 
the radical moiſture, without grief or pain. The ſect of 
the Eſenes among the Jews, by reaſon of their ſimple and 
abſtemious diet, did uſually extend their life to one hun- 
dred years: By the fame means too, Laertius tells us, 
the Stoicks and Cynicks were very long livers. The author 
William de Britaine (from whom I writ this) ſays | thus of 
himſelf : © I have lived in the reign of five kings, yet 
can I by no other calculation, than that of my ſins, be 
found to be old. By reaſon of the regularity of life, I have 
a perpetual ſpring in me; I. never met with an autumn, 
or knew any thing of the fall of the leaf, but vigour and 
ſtrength, like the ſun in its glory, viſit all my quarters. 
After a ſmall pittance, I find a ſound and quiet ſleep all 
night, and at the peep of day I get up as freſh as the 
morning. All afflictions and calamities are to me wel- 
come, for I never feel more the divine aſſiſtance and 
comfort, than in my greateſt extremities; and, becauſe I 
am under the protection of the Almighty, I take but lit- 
tle care of myſelf, I never beg of God but general bleſ- 
ſings, becauſe he, in his divine wiſdom, knows better 
what is good for me, in particular, than I for myſelf.” 

1074. The reaſon why the very word or name of bridge 
appears not in all the ſcripture is, becauſe the rivers of Pa- 
tine were either ſo ſhallow, they were paſſable by fords, 
or ſo deep, that they were ferried over. 

1076. It is matter of prudence, to have a care not to 
out-do one's maſter, All ſuperiority is odious, but in a 
ſubje& over his prince, it is ever fooliſh or fatal: An ac- 
compliſhed man conceals vulgar advantages, as a modeſt wo- 

man 
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many who would yield in good fortune, or in good humour, 

but no body would yield in good wit, and leaſt of all a ſove- 

reign. Princes are willing to be affiſted, but not ſur- 

paſſed; thoſe who adviſe them, ought to ſpeak as if they 

put them in mind of what they forgot, and not as teaching 
them what they know not. 

1076. It is impoflible for men to love any thing, with- 
out ſome reſpect to their private intereſts: And, we only 
follow our own inclination and pleaſure, when we pre- 
fer our friends before ourſelves ; and' yet this preference is 
the only thing that can render friendſhip perſect and 
fincere. MIN 
1077. A man of true piety, that has no deſigns to car- 
ry on, like one of an eſtabliſhed fortune, always makes 
the leaſt noiſe, One never pulls out his money, the 
other never talks of religion, but when there is occafion 
for it, 

1078, How often have I laughed, in my ſleeve, to hear 
4 country parſon explain the effects of drunkenneſs to his 
pariſh, that knew them as well as himſelf ! 

1079. Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian of quality and learn- 
ing, wrote a book of the benefits of a ſober life, and pro- 
duced himſelf as a teſtimony. He fays, to the fortieth year 
of his age, he was continually perplexed with varicy of infir- 
mities ; at laſt he grew ſo careful of his diet, that in one 
year, he was almoſt freed from all his diſeaſes, and never 
after uſed phyſick ; he continued thus temperate to the 
eightieth year of his age, ſound, chearful, and vegete ; 
and fo entire and perfect in his ſtrength, that, he affirm- 
| ad. 
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ed, he could do moſt of thoſe things he did in his youth, 
at fourſcore years. At length, - he died in his chair, with 
very little pain or ſickneſs, and all his ſenſes entire to the 
laſt, in the year 1631. 

1080. Thoſe that want the organs of any ſenſe, never 
can have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe, produced in 
their minds z this is too evident to be doubted ; and, there- 
fore, we cannot but be aſſured, that they come in by the 
organs of that ſenſe, and no other way : The organs 
themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then the 
eyes of a man in the dark would produce colours, and 
his noſe ſmell roſes in winter : But we ſee no body gets 
the reliſh of a pine-apple, until he taſtes it. 

108 1. Diſcretion is an admirable veil to hide manifeſt 
im ions, and a politick filence ſcreens thoſe unper- 
ceived weakneſſes, which are betray'd by the filly diſ- 
courſes that eſcape ; we ought to be very cautious of 
talking before judicious people, leſt we tread awry. A 
grave and myſterious air may at leaſt make it probable, 
that we are ſkilled in the buſineſs treated on, and give us 
an appearance of ability, I know not whether of the 
two faults is moſt blamable in a young man; a filly timo- 
rouſneſs, attended with a ſheepiſh and awkard look, 
which keeps him from opening his mouth; or an impu- 
dent preſumption, that defines with a bold air, cenſures 
right or wrong, attacks the conduct of all the world, vents 
a thouſand fooleries, and then careſſes himſelf for them; 
both are equally fooliſh, but it is eaſier to endure the ſi- 
lence of the one, than the frothineſs and vanity of the 
other, 
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' "1082. It is not barely the doing of good, that makes u- 
have the title of being good. It is a generous and univer- 
fal inclination, of doing d by every body. 

1083. Court acknowledgments have not ſo much re- 
fpe& to the pa, as defign upon the futur. They ac- 
knowledge obligations to all that are in any poſt to ob- 
lige, and by an affected gra titude for Favours never 
done, inſinuale themſelves into thoſe in whoſe power it is 
to do them, 

1084. The great ones, in requital, have a trick as arti- 
ficial to excuſe themſelves from doing kindneſſes, as the 
courtiers have to engage them to it. They reproach men 
with ' ſervices hever done, and complain of ingratitude, 
though they have hardly obliged any one, to draw from 
hence a ſpecious pretence to oblige no body. 

1085. There is no tryal of a true friend, but in caſes of 
difficulty ; as loſs, trouble, or danger ; for that is the time 
of diſtinguiſhing what a man does for my fake, and what 


for his own. 
1086. Virtues are loft in intereſt, as rivers are ſwallow- 
ed up in the ſea. | 


1087. Luxury, and too great delicacy of manners in a 
ſtate, are infallible ſymptoms of its declenfion : For 
when men are ſo over-curious and nice in their own con- 
cerns and intereſts, the good of the publick is generally 
neglected. | 

1088. He has learnt but little, who values himſelf upon 
what he knows, or deſpiſes another for what he knows not. 

1089. Baſhfulneſs is no ill ſign in itfelf, but the cauſe 
and occaſion of a great deal of harm; for the baſhful of- 
tentimes 
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tentimes run into the ſame enormitics, as the .moſt har- 
dened and impudent, with this difference only, that the 
former feel regret for ſuch miſcarriages, but the latter 
take a pleaſure and ſatisfaction therein; the graceleſs 
perſon is without ſenſe of grief for the greateſt baſeneſs, 
and the baſhful is in diſtreſs for the leaſt appear- 
ance of it: Baſhfulneſs is only modeſty in the exceſs, 
and may aptly enough be defined, A confuſion, or de- 
jectedneſs of ſpirit, diſcovered in a ſuitable character on 
the face: For as that grief, which caſts down the eyes, 
is termed dejectedneſi, ſo that kind of modeſty, which 
cannot look another in the face, they call ba/bfulneſs. 

1090. St Paul fays, that in love is a complication of all 
virtues ; and St Auſtin, that love is the moſt comprehen- 
ſive virtue; for charity /u Here long, and then it is meek- 
neſs; it is kind, and then it is courteſy ; it envies not, and 
then it is peaceableneſs ; it vaunts not itſelf, and ſo it is 
modeſty ; it is not puffed up, it does not behave itſel un- 
ſeemly, and then it is called decency ; ſeeks not ber own, 
and then it is publick-ſpiritedneſs ; bears all things, and fo 
it is chriſtian fortitude ; believes all things, and fo it is 
faith; hopes all things, and ſo it is aſſurance; en- 
dures all things, and then it is magnanimity ; it ne- 
ver fails, and ſo it is perſeverance ; it purifies more 
than the flames of martyrdom, it enlightens more than all 

reading, apd all contemplation, and it makes a man a 
chriſtian, while knowledge and miracles, only, make him 
a prodigy. In a ward, it is all philoſophy, and all reli- 

gion; and he alone truly knows how to live, who knows 

' how to love. © Who is able to deſcribe the beauties of 
Bb2 holy 
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holy love? (lays St Clement) the height to which it 
carries us is unſearchable ; it unites us to God, and covers 
a multitude of fins, it is the bond of union, and the bane 
of ſchiſm,” . 
1091. Converſation is an advantage peculiar to man, 
as well as reaſon; Tt is the band of ſociety, and by it 
the commerce of civil life is kept up; the mind com- 
municates its thoughts, and the heart expreſſes its inclina- 
tions; in ſhort, friendſhip is contracted and kept up by 
the ſame means. The converſation of two friends renders 
their happineſs, and their misfortunes common ; it aug- 
ments their pleaſures, and leſſens their afflictions; nothing 
alleviates grief ſo much, as the liberty of complaining ; 
nothing makes one more ſenſible of joy, than the delight 
of expreſſing it. In a word, man is ſo far born to be 
ſociable, that this quality is no leſs eſſential to him than 
reaſon ; to fly from company is to act againſt the inten- 
tion of nature; to live always in ſolitude, one muſt be 
ſomething more than man, or leſs than brute : Immo- 
derate ſtudy begets a groſſneſs in his mind, and vitiates his 
ſentiments, the converſation of friends muſt refine and 
aſſiſt him; it is no common bleſſing to meet with a 
faithful, ſenfible, diſcreet friend, faithful to conceal no- 
thing from us, ſenſible to remark our faults, and diſcreet to 
reprehend us for them ; but to be able to believe and fol- 
low advice, is the perfection of happineſs. It frequently 
happens, that we take a pride in following our own con- 
ceits, like thoſe travellers that loſe their way, for want of 
taking a guide, or enquiring the road. 

1092. The innocent delights of converſation, and plea- 

ſurable 
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ſurable entertainments of diſcourſe, are themſelves a great 
field of virtue, and an exerciſe and occaſion of many in- 
ſtances of obedience : for in that, we may every one of 
us exerciſe in our own perſons, and be examples to others 
of much courteſy and kindneſs, civility and condeſcenſion, 
affability and obligingneſs. Let no man then think that 
his hours of common converſation are always loſt hours, 
and that whatever time he ſpends upon offices of civility, 
and freedom of company, is miſapplied, and ſtolen from 
God and religion; for we are fulfilling God's laws, while, 
as occaſion requires, we keep all the commandments in 
the pleaſurable entertainments of common life : they are 
ſuch buſineſs as he has ſet for us, and our obedient per- 
formance of them muſt paſs for his ſervice, as well as 
devotion, holy conference, and meditation, It is no pre- 
judice to religion, to be free and open in converſation, 
and pleafant and chearful in common life ; but rather an 
inſtance and expreſſion of it. It is no part of any man's 
duty to be always talking in ſcripture phraſe, and ſancti- 
fied expreſſions, or elſe to be wholly ſilent, and ſeverely 
moroſe, and not talk at all ; for an innocent chearfulneſs, 
and freedom of diſcourſe, is not fo truly the good man's 
ſin, as the exerciſe of his virtue and obedience : but that 
every idle word ſhall be accounted for at the day of judg- 
ment, that js only meant, every falſe, ſlanderous, finful, 
or unlawful word: the word idle, here, is agreeable to 
the word vain in the third commandment, where we are 
bid not to take the name of God in vain, that is, in per- 
jury and falſhood ; for this is the ſenſe our Saviour gives 
it in his repetition of the commandment, Ir has been 
ſaid 
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ſaid to them of old (ſaid he, i. e. in the third command- 
ment) thou ſhalt not forfwear thyſelf, or ſwear falſely. 

1093. It may ſeem ſomewhat a hard caſe for the greater 
thieves to puniſh the leſs, and for publick purloiners and 
oppreſſors to ſit in triumph upon the lives of the little 
ones, that go to the gallows ; for the tye of morality is 
the ſame upon both, and they ſtand both accountable to 
the ſame maſter : But time, power, and corruption, give 
a reputation to the worſt of practices; and it is no longer 
oppreſſion, when it comes gilded with the name of autho- 
rity. Now in the fight of heaven, the greater the temp- 
tation, the leſs is the ſin; and yet, in the vogue of the 
world, it paſſes for an exploit of honour, for Kings and 
States to run away with whole countries, that they have 
no colour or pretence to; when many a poor devil ſtands 
condemned to a halter, or a whipping-poſt, for the pil- 
fering of a ſilver ſpoon, or perhaps the robbing of a hen- 
rooſt, 

1094. There are two ſorts of curigſties; the firſt pro- 
ceeds from intereſt, and is a deſire to learn things that 
can be uſeful and beneficial to us; the other ariſes from 
pride, and is a deſire of being wiſer than our neighbours. 

1095. He that gives to be ſeen, would never relieve a 
man in the dark, 

1096. That is good ground that bears a good crop, no 
matter in what climate it-lies. 

1097. There is not, in all the magazine of detraction, 
any weapon of proof againſt the mutual intimacies of our 
own ſex, the generous endeavours of ſouls truly maſculine, 
and virtuous, united by ſympathies and magnets, whoſe 


root 
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- root. is in heaven. No panegyricks can reach the worth _ 
of thoſe divine engagements, ſince they admit not of any 
mediocrity, but derive their value only from their exceſz. 
I have been always low and cautious in contracting ami- 
ties, but where I have once pitched my affection, I love 
without reſerve or rule. I never entertain, without ſuſ- 
picion, the warm profeſſions of love, which ſome men 
are apt to make at firſt ſight : ſuch muſhroom friendſhips 
have no deep root, and therefore moſt commonly wither 
as ſoon as they are formed: yet, I do not deny but there 
are ſome marks and ſignatures, which ſouls ordained for 
love and friendſhip can read in each other at a glance, 
by which that noble paſſion is excited, that afterwards diſ- 
plays itſelf in more apparent characters. This is the ſi- 
lent language of Platonick love, wherein the eye ſupplies 
the office of the tongue; it is the rhetorick of amorous 
ſpirits, whereia they make their court without a word. 
There are ſome laſting friendſhips, which owe their birth 
to ſuch an interview; but their growth and faſtneſs pro- 
ceed from other circumſtances, being cheriſhed. by fre- 
quent converſation, repeated good offices, and an inviolate 
fidelity; which are the only proper and ſubſtantial aliment 
of love. It is impoſſible to fix a friendſhip, wherever we 
place a tranſient inclination ; becauſe of the inſupportable 
neceſſities which divide particular men from each other's 
commerce, or knowledge, after they have begun to love. 
In the orb of this life, men are like the planets, which 
now and then caſt friendly aſpects on each other, en paſ- 
fant ; but following the motion of the greater ſphere of 
providence, they are again ſeparated, their influences diſ- 
ſolve, 
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ſolve, and new amours commence : but I would have my 
friendſhip reſemble the fixed ſtars and conſtellations, which, 
in the eternal revolution, never part company or intereſts. 
On the other hand, there is no one that can pretend to 
ſuch a univerſalized ſpirit, to be without antipathies. I 
eſteem hatred to be ln ee xc. 
love, provided it be exerciſed on its proper objects; ſince 

as the one faſtens us to thoſe things which procure our 
happineſs, ſo the other ſnatches us from what would be 
the cauſe of our miſery. 

1098, The advantages of a private life, above thoſe 
of a publick, are certainly very great, if the bleſſings of 
innocence, ſecurity, meditation, good air, health, and 
ſound ſleeps, without the rages of wine and luſt, and the 
contagion of idle examples, can make them ſo; for every 
thing, there, is natural and gracious. There is the diver- . 
ſion of all healthful exerciſes for the body, the entertain- 
ment of the place, and of the rivers, without any baſe 
intereſt to corrupt either the virtue or the peace of our 
lives. He that is a ſlave in the town, is a kind of a petty 
prince in the country ; he loves his neighbours without 
pride, and lives in charity with the whole world ; all that 
he ſees is his own, as to the delight of it, without en- 
vying the property; his doors are not troubled with ei- 
ther duns or fools; and he has the ſages of all times in 
his cabinet for his companions. He lives to himſelf, as 
well as to the world, without brawls or quarrels of any ſort 
whatſoever ; he ſees no bloody murders ; he hears no 
blaſphemous execrations ; he lives free from the plagues 
of jealouſy and envy : and this is the life, in fine, that 
| | * 
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the greateſt, and the wiſeſt men in the world have, or 
would have made, choice of, if cares and buſineſs had not 
hindered them from fo great a bleſſing. 

1099. Every thing in this life is accidental, even our 
birth, that brings us into it: death is the only thing we 
can be ſure of, and yet we behave ourſelves juſt as if 
all the reſt were certain, and death alone accidental. 

1100, True friends are commonly reckoned in pairs ; 
Theſers and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Oreſtes and 
Pylades, Damon and Pythias, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
&c. the number two is the adequate and compleat mea- 
ſure of friendſhip. I do not aſſert that we ought to confine 
ourſelves only to one, but among the reſt there ought to be 
one eminently ſo, choſe upon long and mature delibera- 
tion, and confirmed by a long and ſettled converſe. That 
which procures love and friendſhip in the world, is a 
ſweet and abliging temper of mind, a lively readineſs in 
doing good offices, together with a conſtant habit of vir- 
tue; than which qualifications nothing is more rarely 
found in nature; and therefore, to love and be beloved 
much, can have no place in a multitude ; but the moſt 
eager affection, if divided among numerous objects, like 
a river divided into many channels, muſt needs flow, at 
length, very weak and languid. Upon this ſcore, thoſe 
animals love their young moſt, which generate but one; 
and Homer deſcribing a beloved child, calls it the only 
begotten, and born in old age, at ſuch a time when the 
parents neither have, nor hope for, another. | 

1101. He that has wife and children, has given ho- 
ſtages to fortune; for they are impediments to great en- 

Cc ter- 
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terprizes, either of virtue or miſchief. The perpetuity 
by generation is common to beaſts ; but memory, merit, 
and noble works, are proper to men: and certainly a man 
ſhall find the nobleſt works and foundations have always 
proceeded from childleſs men, who have ſought to ex- 
preſs the images of their minds, where thoſe of their bo- 
dies have failed, and both in affection and means have 
married and endowed the publick : ſo that the care of 
poſterity is the moſt in them that have none. 

1102. When our hatred is too fierce, it ſubjects us to 
the perſons we hate. | 

1103. Revenge. is a kind of. wild juſtice, which the 
more man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out: for as to the firſt wrong, it does but offend the law ; 
but the revenge of that wrong puts the law out of office. 
Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in paſſing it over he is ſuperior, for it is only 
a prince's part to pardon. 

1104. To conſider purely the repoſe of this life, it 
would be well if religion had more or leſs influence upon 
mankind : It compels, and does not ſubje& enough, like 
ſome politicks, that take away the ſweetneſs of liberty, 
without bringing the advantages of ſiabhjection. 

1105. There never was a hypocrite yet ſo diſguiſed, 
but he had ſome mark or other yet to be known by. 

1106. When 1 think of the heart of a gentleman, I 
imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate paſ- 
ſions, and full of tenderneſs, compaſſion and benevolence. 
When I view the fine gentleman, with regard to his man- 
ners, methinks I fee him modeſt, without baſhfulneſs; 

frank, 
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frank and affable, without impertinence ; obliging and 
complaiſant, without ſervility; chearful and in good hu- 
mour, without noiſe : theſe amiable qualities are not ea- 
ſily obtained, neither are there many men that have a 
genius to excel this way. A finiſhed gentleman is perhaps 
the moſt uncommon of all the great characters in life: 
beſides the natural endowments with which this diſtin- 
guiſhed man is to be born, he muſt run through a long 
ſeries of education, before he makes his appearance, and 
ſhines in the world; he muſt be principled in religion, 
inſtructed in all the moral virtues, and led through the 
whole courſe of the polite arts and ſciences; he ſhould be 
no ſtranger to either courts or camps; he muſt travel, to 
open his mind, and enlarge his views, to learn the poli- 
cies and intereſts of foreign ſtates, as well as to faſhion 
and poliſh himſelf, and to get clear of thoſe natural pre- 
judices, of which every country has its ſhare. To theſe 
more eſſential improvements, he muſt not forget to add 
the faſhionable ornaments, ſuch as are the languages, and 
the bodily exerciſes moſt in vogue; neither would I have 
him think even dreſs itſelf beneath his notice. 

1107. Nothing can be more fickle than the judgment 
of men, as to the religion of others; they treat as im- 
pious perſons, thoſe who forſake the world for God's ſake ; 
and thoſe as weak and decayed in their underſtanding, 
that ſacrifice fortune to religion. 

1108, He that is tranſported out of his nature, and out 
of his element, let the change be what it will, is a loſer 
by the bargain. A plain, and a homely home, with com- 
petency and content, is beyond all the palaces under the 

Cc2 hea- 
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heavens; the pomp, the plenty, and the pleaſures of 
them over and above. To fay nothing of the ſurfeits that 
are gotten by the exceſſes of eating and drinking, the reſt- 
leſs nights, faftious emulations, feuds and diſguſts that 
attend them, befides the ſlavery of being tied up to o- 
ther people's hours, meals, and faſhions. He that has 
no ambition, is happy in a cell, or in a cottage, whereas 
the ambitious man is miſerable, even upon a throne. He 
that thinks that he has not enough, wants; and he that 
wants, is a beggar. 

1109. Haſty reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate, and it is 
a piece of neceſſary prudence, for a man, before he re- 
ſolves any thing, to confider what may be the conſequence 
of it, 

1110. That man who never grants a favour withont 
a great deal of intreaty and importunity, does, as it were, 
pay himſelf by his own hands, and forfeits his claim to 
our gratitude, 

1111. There is no character more deſervedly e- 
ſteemed, than that of a country gentleman, who 
underſtands the ſtation in which heaven and nature 
have placed him. He is father to his tenants, and 
patron to his neighbours; and is more ſuperior to 
thoſe of lower fortune, by his benevolence, than his poſ- 
ſeſſions. He juſtly divides his time between ſolitude and 
company, ſo as to uſe one for the other. His life is ſpent 
in the good offices of an advocate, a referee, a com- 
panion, a mediator, and a friend, His counſel and know- 
ledge are a guard to the ſimplicity and innocence of thoſe 

of 
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of lower talents, and the entertainment and happineſs of 
thoſe of equal. When a man in a country life has this 
turn, as it is to be hoped thouſands have, he lives in a 
more happy condition, than any that is deſcribed in the 
paſtoral deſcriptions of poets, or the vain-glorious ſolitudes 
recorded by philoſophers : to a thinking man, it would 
ſeem prodigious, that the very ſituation in a country life, 
does not incline men to a ſcorn of the mean gratifications 
uſually taken in it. To ſtand by a ſtream, naturally lulls 
the mind into a compoſure and reverence, and a bright 
ſunſhine makes a man conſider all nature in gladneſs, and 
himſelf the happieft being in it, as he is the moſt con- 
ſcious of her gifts and enjoyments. It would be the 
moſt impertinent piece of pedantry imaginable, to form 
our pleaſures by imitations of others; I will not, there- 
fore, mention Scipio, and Lælius, who are generally pro- 
duced on this ſubject, as authorities, for the charms of a 
rural life: He that does not feel the force of agreeable 
views and ſituations in his own mind, will hardly ar- 
rive at the ſatisfaction they bring, from the reflections of 
others; however they who have a tafte that way, are 
more particularly inflamed with a defire, when they ſee 
others in the enjoyment of it; eſpecially, when men car- 
ry into the country, a knowledge of the world, as well as 
of nature; the leiſure of ſuch perſons is endeared and re- 
fined, by reflections upon cares and inquietudes, The 
abſence of paſt labours doubles the preſent pleaſure, 
which is ſtill augmented, if the perſon in ſolitude has the 
happineſs of being addicted to letters, 
1112, The niceſt part in human converſation, and the 
| fineſt 
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fineſt probe of the receſſes of the heart of man, is to gueſs 
at the meaning of the little hints that are given by the bye, 
and to know how to make the beſt of them. There are 
ſome malicious and angry jerks, dipped in the gall of 
paſſion, and theſe are imperceptible thunderbolts, that 
ſtrike down thoſe they are levelled at. Many times a 
word has thrown down headlong from the pinnacle of fa- 
vour, thoſe whom the murmurings of a whole people, com- 
bined againſt them, could not ſo much as ſhake. There 
are other hints which produce an effect quite contrary ; 
that is to ſay, which ſupport and increaſe the reputation 
of a man to whom they are addreſſed. But ſeeing they 
are cunningly glanced, ſo are they to be cautiouſly receiv- 
ed, for the ſecurity conſiſts in ſmelling out the i 1. 
and the blow foreſeen is always warded. 

1113. Such words as ſympathy, occult qualities, and a 
thouſand more of the ſame ſtamp, have no ſenſe nor ſig- 
nification at all, A man is wonderfully deceived, if he 
fancies himſelf one jot the wiſer for them. They were 
only found out to ſupply the want of reaſon, and to be 
uſed when we would fain ſay ſomething, but indeed have 
nothing to ſay. 

1114. There are ſome obſtinate people in the world, 
who have, as it were, ſworn an allegiance to their grief, 
and contracted with it for their whole life. But what in- 
jury has nature done them, that they ſhould throw them- 
ſelves into the hands of their adverſary? It is true, ſhe 
has deprived them of what they loved; but fince ſhe 
makes us die without our own conſent, why ſhould we 
take it amiſs that ſhe deſtroys others without our permiſ- 

fion ? 
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ſion? Let us confider our friends whilſt they live, as 
goods we are obliged to part with when dead, as goods 
we were to enjoy but for a ſhort ſpace. Iam not ſurpri- 
zed to find that tears were in ſo much reputation with 
the poets, and deſpiſed by the philoſophers. Poetry bor- 
rows its beauty from the paſſions and the infirmities of 
nature, and philoſophy derives all its excellence from the 
virtues and forces of the ſoul, A poet repreſents to us a 
Niobe, who melts into tears, for the death of her children. 
A philoſopher ſhews us a Cornelia, who beholds, with dry 
eyes, the death of all her family: The one is very tender, 
the other very courageous: I would keep my admiration 
for Cornelia, and my compaſſion for Niobe. I pity Niobe, 
and commend Cornelia. Niobe ſubmits to grief, grief 
ſubmits to Cornelia. We ſhould pity thoſe whom grief 
overcomes, but commend thoſe who overcome grief. 

1115. In the ſtudy of human learning, our mind ought 
always to preſerve its own freedom, and not to enſlave it- 
ſelf to other people's fancies. The liberty of the judg- 
ment ſhould have its full ſcope, and not take any thing 
upon truſt, from the credit of any man's authority. 
When different opinions are propoſed to us, we ſhould 
conſider and chuſe, if there are ſuch odds between them, 
as to admit of a choice; and if there be not, then we 
ſhould contiue in ſuſpenſe ſtill, 

1116. It is /berty alone which inſpires men with lofty 
thoughts, and elevates their ſouls to a higher pitch than 
rules of art can direct. Books of rhetorick make men 
copious and methodical ; but they alone can never infuſe 
that true enthuſiaſtick rage which liberty breathes into 
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their fouls who enjoy it, and which, guided by a ſedate 
try, and the quickeſt parts can go withaut it, 

1117. A neighbouring monarch has oftentimes taken 
wrong meaſures, upon account of our inteſtine jars, not 
conſidering that thoſe who are factious among themſelves, 
and jealous of one another, are more ftrongly prepared to 
encounter with a common enemy. 

1118. As I with a prince would not over lightly be- 
lieve all men ; neither would I have him, for ſmall cau- 
ſes, diſtruſt every man. 

1119. The mind not having a ſufficient time to recol- 
lect its forces, it immediately guſhes into tears, before we 
can utter ourſelves by fighs or complaints. The moſt no- 
torious cauſes of theſe drops are pity, ſorrow, joy, and 
reconciliation, The ſoft ſex, who are made of man, and 
not earth, have a more delicate humanity, and pity is the 
common cauſe of their tears. 

1120. Above any of the other ſenſes that of hearing re- 
ceives the firſt impreſſion, moſt eaſily diſturbs the mind, 
and ſubverts the underſtanding. 

1121. All ſtates ought to deſire peace, read 


ways prepared for war. 
1122. All nations do naturally imitate the manners of 


their prince; and obſerving his proceedings, reſolve ei- 
ther to hate or love him. Therefore, it highly imports a 
king, upon his firſt acceſſion to the throne, to give a good 
opinion of himſelf to his people; for it is that firſt Rep 
which determines either the happineſs or miſery of his 
reign. If the people happen once to hate their ſovereign, 

then 
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then his actions, good or evil, are never afterwards ac- 
counted good: But if at the beginning he gains the love 
of the people, then every bad action is reputed a virtue; 
as though he could not be induced to do amiſs, without 
good cauſe or reaſon. | 

1123. Truth diſcovers itſelf to princes, no longer than 
while they are young and under age: It flies a crown, 
and vaniſhes out of fight, as ſoon as they come to be in- 
veſted with power. If theſe firſt years be not made uſe 
of, to give them good advice and inſtruction, there will be 
no retrieving it in the following part of their lives ; for all 
then goes off in mere juggle and diſguiſe. 

1124. A Roman conſul had the thanks of the ſenate 
(though he was beaten) that he did not deſpair ; and a 
French general was made a Mareſchal of France, after he 
had loſt Namur ; but with us, if any thing goes cole, 
we are preſently for changing the miniſtry, 

1125. Cambden obſerves, that the weſtern people, of 
moſt countries, are the talleſt and ſtouteſt ; and it is cer- 
tain that the eaſtern people of the world, the Chineſe, 
are the moſt effeminate, and unwarlike; it is alſo obſer- 
vable, that rocky, mountainous places breed warlike, tall 
people, as the Highlanders, Swiſs and Griſſons. 

1126. It is obſerved, that armies marching from ſouth 
to north, grow more hardy, according as the inward heat 
is either concentrated, or compreſſed by the outward air; 
they which are tranſplanted from cold countries to hot, 
cannot bear the change ; whereas thoſe that remove more 
northerly, grow more hardy. 

I _ Among the antient Greeks and Romans, the phi- 
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loſophers. and orators, were brave, and. the brave men ſtu- 
died pbilgſopby and el among us, the ſcholar is but 
a ſcholar, the lawyer does but plead, and the ſoldier ocly 
fights. In ſhort, F a man excel in any one thing, be ei- 
ther deſpiſes the reft, or is unfit for it. 

1128. Religion in a. magiſtrate ſtrengthens. bis authori- 
ty, becauſe. it procures veneration, and gains a reputation 
to it. And in all the affairs of this world, ſo much re- 
putation is, indeed, ſo much power. 

1129. As clemency is produced, by, magnpanimity, and 
fearleſſneſs of dangers, ſo is cruelty; by. cowardice: and. fear, 
and argues not only a. depravedneſs af. nature; but alſo. a 
meaneſs of courage, and imbecillity of mindi; for which 
reaſon it is both hatediby all that are. within its reach and 
danger, and deſpiſed by all that are without. 

1130, In anſwer to the query, whether Twrks or Tar- 
tars be more eaſily converted to the. chriſtian, faith? 
The Tarters doubtleſs; for pure paganiſm, and native in- 
fidelity, will ſooner take the tincturoe of chriſtianity; 
whereas the Turks are foiled and ſtained with the religion 
af Mabomet, which; muſt firſt he diſcharged: 

1131. We read in hiſtory, that moſt princes, who have 
been in the apprehenſton of; conſpitacies, Have taken the 
courſe to meet and prevent them by puniſhment and re- 
venge; but I find very few; who have reaped any advan- 
tage by this proceeding, and whoever finds himſelf in this 
danger, ought not to expect much, either from his vigilan 
cy or power; for how hard a thing is it for a man to ſe- 
cure himſelf from an enemy, ho lies concealed under the 
countenance of the moſt officious friend we have; and to 
diſcover 
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diſcover and know the wills and inward thoughts of thoſe 
who are continually doing us fervice'! And moreover, 
this continnal fuſpicion, that makes a prince jealous of 
all the world, muſt of neceſſity be a ſtrange totment to 
him. 

1132. Princes and their minifters have their nature 
much like that of celgliai zoier; they have much fplen- 
dor, but no reſt. 

1133. In natare is a contradiction to the laws of pro- 
vidence, and the intereſt of mankind ; a = palthitwet, no 
kf than a fault, to thoſe that have it. 

1134. Men's thoughts are much according to thet in- 
clinations ; their diſconrſe and fpeech is according to theit 
tearning, and infuſed opinions; but their deeds are after, 
as they have been accuſtomed. 

1135. The metnory of things below trertiains with us 
after this life, either in heaven or hell. Sen re- 
member in thy life time thou received/t thy good things, 
Luke xvi. and Revel. xv. I am *. and am 
alive aguin. 

1136. War is proved to be lawful, Firft, By the Bap- 
tiſt's anſwer to the ſoldiers, when they came to his bap- 
tiſm. Luke iii. 14. Secondly, By Cbriſ's commending 
the centurion's faith. Thirdly, By St Paul's ufing a 
band of foldiers, againſt the treachery of the Jews. 
Fourthly, By St Peter's baptizing Cornelius, without his 
giving over the military employment. We may con- 
clude, then, a ſoldier is one of a lawfuf, neceſfary, and 
commendable profeffion : His pay is an honourable ad- 
dition, but no valuable compenſation for his pains. 

Dd 2 Though 
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eee yet if thoſe des 
chance to ſhrink, and pay fall ſhort, he takes a ft of this 
.convulſion patiently ; he will not expoſe himſelf to need- 
leſs perils, but if a danger meets, he goes over it with 
valour, or under it with patience; and will never give 
ground, but on one of theſe three conditions, either 
an aſſured peace, abſolute victory, or an honourable 
death. r 
1137. Our greateſt vices derive their firſt propenſity 
from our moſt tender infancy, and our principal education 
depends upon the nurſe. Yet ſuch wiſe fathers there 
are in the world, who look upon it as a notable mark of 
a martial ſpirit, when they hear their ſons miſs-call, or 
ſee them domineer over a poor peaſant, or a lacquey, 
that dare not reply and turn again; and a great ſign of 
wit, when they cheat and over-reach their playfellows, by 
ſome malicious trick of treachery. and deceit ; not conſi- 
fidering that theſe are the true ſeeds of cruelty, tyranny 
and treaſon ; they bud and put out there, and afterwards 
ſhoot up vigorouſly, and grow into a prodigious bulk and 
Nature, being cultivated and improved by cuſtom. There- 
fore, it is a very dangerous miſtake to excuſe theſe vile 
inclinations, upon the tenderneſs of their age, and the tri- 
vialneſs of the ſubject. 

1138. No commendations are thought too great for 
prudence : And yet the higheſt pitch of it, cannot enſure 
a man the moſt inconſiderable event. 

1139. We ſhould often bluſh for our beſt actions, if the 
world did but ſee all the mati ves upon which they were 
grounded. 

God 
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1140. God, in giving us the light of reaſan, has not 
thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when 
he thinks fit, the light of revelation, in any of thoſe 
matters wherein our natural faculties are able to give a 
probable determination. Revelation, where God has been 
pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it againſt all the probable 
conjectures of reaſon, becauſe the mind, not being certain 
of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only 
yielding to the probability that appears in it, is bound to 
give up its aſſent to ſuch a teſtimony, which it is ſatisfied 
comes from one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But, yet, it ſtill belongs to reaſon, to judge of the truth of its 
being a revelation, and of the ſignification of the words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be tho't 
revelation, which is contrary to the true principles of rea- 
ſon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own 
clear and diſtin& ideas, there, reaſon muſt be hearkened 
unto, as a matter within its province; ſince a man can 
never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propoſition, 
which contradicts the clear principles and evidence of his 
.own underſtanding, was divinely revealed, or that he under- 
ſtands the words rightly, wherein it it delivered, as he has, 
that the contrary is true; and ſo is bound to conſider, and 
judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not ſwallow it 
without examination, as a matter of faith. 

1141. I am ſcandalized at ſome chriſtians, who will not 
allow falvation to any man that is not within the viſible 
pale of their church, as if the eternal ſun of juſtice were 
eclipſed to all that were out of their narrow horizon. 
Sure he enlightens every man that comes into this world, 


and 
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and his rays are not confined to countries or parties, He 
ſhines univerſally, and no man can trace bim in the 2o- 
diack of his mercy. I dare not, it is true (with Juſtin 
Martyr) canonize the philoſophers, and place Socrates 
and Herachius in heaven; neither am I fare, that Ari- 
Peotle, by his learned treatiſes of it, has obtained an inhe- 
ritance there. It is too officious a regard, and too bold a 
charity, thus happily to difpoſe of particular men. - On 
the other fide, I dread to paſs the fentence of damnation 
on all the antient Pagans, and to aver that none were ſa- 
ved who died before the fifteenth year of Tiberius. Tho' 
the meer light of natural reaſon was not ſufficient to con- 
duct them, nor all their morality enough to entitle them 
to ſupreme felicity ; yet I cannot be perfuaded, that the 
infinite goodneſs would doom the virtuous Gentiks to the 
abyſs of mifery : neither can any man demonſtrate, that 
Chrift was not the light of the Gentiles, before his incar- 
nation; and fince Abraham faw his day, and was glad, 
how do we know that men, renowned for their prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, chaſtity, liberality, and the like 
virtues, might not alfo be favoured with a glimpſe of the 
Meſſias, the defire of all nations, before he appeared in 
the fleſh? Though we have no records in ſcripture of 
Hermes Triſmegi/tus, Epictetus, Homer, Theſeus, and Her- 
cules, yet we cannot be aſſured but that they had faith, 
and expected the redeemer, as well as Job, who was not 
of the holy line, but a branch of the Gentijes, When I 
confider what pains ſome of the wiſer heathens have taken 
to find out the truth; when I contemplate on Pythagoras 
travelling through Aa, and particularly converſant in Pa- 
. leftine ; 
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line; an Empedecles. journeying into Africe, to learn the 
wiſdom of the Egyptians; an Alexander falling at the feet 
of the Hebrew high prieſt; I cannot think the heathen 
world to be fo ignorant of religion, as is commonly ima- 
gined : for ought we know, fome of them might have 
had the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, or af leaſt à part 
of them, even before the celebrated tranſlation of the 
Septuagintt; fince it was eaſy for thoſs Gentiles who 
had commerce” with the Jeu, to procure” copies of their 
law, while they were captives in Malu, Afra, Egypt, 
and Babylon. An Eſther lying in the boſom of Ahuſurrus, 
a Haniel ſitting at the right hand* of Nebuckadfiezgar, 
Belſhazzar, and Darius, had fair opportunities of in- 
ſtructing thoſe: heathen monarchs in the myſteries of the 
Mofarck: law; and ſure ſuch holy perfons would never 
neglect. ſo noble a work, as. proſelyting the pritices of 
the Gentiles: to God. The fame of Solomon brought 
of: tho cominent, to be diſciples of that royal philoſopher, 
and ſpectators of the Hebrew grandeur: Without: doubt! 
theſs ſaw the: dawning- of the ſtat off Jared; andthe ſouth 
could caleulate his meridian even hefore hie roſe ; neither 
were the north and the weſt without ſome glimmerings of 
his appearanee: ſurely, he was the deſire of all nations, 
the hope of the Gemiles, and the glory of his people 1/- 
ral. It is both unreaſonable and uncharitable, to paſs 
the ſentence of damnation on all the Gentiles, ſince God 
has aſſured us, that he is no reſpecter of perſons, but be 
that in every nation ſears God, and works righteouſneſs, is 


accepted of bim. Some grains of allowance may be given 


to 
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to the involuntary frailties of human nature, ſome indul- 
gence granted to the invincible ignorance of a great part 
of Adam's poſterity, who, if they knew not the high way 
to heaven which was revealed to their brethren: the Jews 
and Chriſtians, it is too narrow a conceit of God's mer- 
cy, to think, that becauſe he had chiefly manifeſted it 
in the royal road of the law and goſpel, therefore he would 
never go out of the beaten track; this were to retrench 
the divine prerogative, and to tye him up to limited con- 
ditions, whoſe ways are in the great deep, and whoſe foot- 
ſteps no created being can trace. | 

1142. Cuſtom is the plague of wiſe men, and the idol 
of fools, 

1143. You have done a kindneſs to ſuch a perſon, and 
becauſe he makes no return, you grow peeviſh and fati- 
rical upon him: in earneſt, this is a ſign that you had a 
mercenary view, and that you were but a huckfter in the 
maſk of a friend, for otherwiſe you would have been ſa- 
tisfied with a generous action, and made virtue her own 
reward. You have obliged a man, it is very well, what 
would you have more? Is not the conſciouſneſs of a good 
office, a ſufficient conſideration? You have humoured 
your own nature, and acted upon your conſtitution, and 
muſt you ſtill have ſomething over and above? For man 
is made to be kind and oblige, and his faculties are order- 
ed accordingly, and therefore, when he does a good of- 
fce, he follows the bent, and anſwers the end of his being. 
1144. When I have tired myſelf with following the 
viſible motions of nature, I return home again, thinking 
to take ſanctuary in myſelf, and find reſt in the contem- 
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plation of my own foul : but there I do but commence a 
new fatigue, and am hurried about in a perpetual circle, by 
an inviſible energy within. me. I think, ſpeak, and act 
with infinite variety, yet know not how I perform thoſe 
different operations. I know myſelf to be an incorporeal 
ſubſtance, and can eaſily feel out my own independency 
on the body: I look on this houſe of clay, I carry about 
me, to be only my priſon ; but how I am confined to this 


priſon, ' is a riddle which I cannot folve; I can better 


imagine how a beam of our inviſible ſun may be united 
to a marble ſtatue, than that a pure thought ſhould be 
faſtened to a clod of earth, from which it cannot free itſelf 
but by death. What cement is it that thus cloſely ties 
together two ſuch incompatible eſſences, as heaven and 
earth, light and darkneſs, ſpirit and body? This is a knot 
muſt be left for Elias to untie, and is, indeed, one chief 
argument of the ſhipwreck of human reaſon, fince not 
only all other things are obſcure to us, but we are fo to 
ourſelves. The neareſt objects, even our own domeſtick 
operations, are as incomprehenſible to us, as thoſe that are 
fartheſt off; the things that touch us, nay, the very fa- 
culties by which we touch; ſee, underſtand, &c. are as 
diſtant from- us as the ninth ſphere, and we are as great 
ſtrangers to ourſelves as the inhabitants of Terra incognita. 
1145. There are not ſo many ungrateful men, as there 
are thought to be; becauſe there are not ſo many gene- 
raus men as we imagine. He that in ſilence ſuppreſſes 
a favour received, is an unthankful fellow, that deſerved 
it not: but he that publiſhes one that he has done, turns 
- Re | it 
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un duly; ſhewing, to you diſgrace, — 


you had of him. 


1146. Note ted gelterally bers fo axucd-in the dark, 
as to rhings, and have fo ſeldom a true charatter given 


them of perſons, that it is a wonder they commit no great- 
er errors, either in the management of affairs, or worm 
choice of their miniſters. 

1147. Formerly our nobles ſignalized their entrance 
upon the ſtage of the world, with fighting two or three 
battles, or at leaſt a duel : now-a-days our young Patri. 
cians generally make themſelves firſt talked of, either by 
debauching an actreſi, or by loſing eight or ten thouſand 
pounds at Newmarket. 

1148. ——— — — 
ment, than a looſe adminiſtration of the exchequer ; for 
it argues either a prince's negligence, or that he is unſet- 
tled in his throne, and obliged to make creatures with 
exorbitant gifts, 

1149. We are all angry at backbiting, yet every body 
is more or leſs ſubject to it. | 


1150. The defect in ideots, or naturals, ſeems to proceed 
from want of quickneſs, aQivity and motion in the intel- 
lectual faculties, whereby they are deprived of reaſon; 
whereas mad-men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by 
the other extreme ; for they do not appear to me to have 
loſt the faculty of reaſoning, but having joined together 


' ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake them for truths, 


and they err, as men do that argue right from wrong 
principles; for by the violence of their imaginations, having 
taken their fancies for realities, they make a right deduc- 

tion 
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cying himſelf a king, with a right inference, require 
have thought themſelves made -of glaſs, have uſed the 
caution neceffary to preſerve ſuch brittle bodies; henee it 
comes to paſs, that a man, who is very ſober, and of a 
right underſtanding in all other things, may in one parti- 
cular be as frantick as any one in bedlam, if cither by 
any ſudden, or very ſtrong impreſſion, ar long fixing his 
fancy upon any one ſort of thought, incoherent ideas have 
been cemented together ſo powerfully as to remain uni- 
ted. But there are as great degrees of madneſs as of folly ; 
the diſorderly jumbling ideas together, is in ſome more, 
in ſome leſs, In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the differ- 
ideas together, and ſo make wrong propoſitions, but argue 
or no propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. The differ 
finition : A fool is he that from right principles makes a 
— ponent reaBnl 20, 
infexence from falſe principles. 

1151. 1 have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth, 
the latter 1 conſider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind, Mirth is ſhert and tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed and 
permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the higheſt tranſ- 
ports of mirth, who are ſubjeR to the greateſt depreſſions 


of melancholy: on the contrary, -chearfuineſs, though it 
does not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, yet 
prevents us from falling into any depths of ſorrow. Mirth 

E e 2 1s 
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is like a flaſh of lightening, that breaks thro a gloom of 
Clouds, and. glitters for a moment. Chearfulneſs keeps 
up a kind of daylight in the mind, ang file: it with. « 
ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. - | 
1152. It is a pitiful ſncaking ibet of life, that of a-back- 
iter, always to be pecking at, and 1 3 
perfections of other. 

1153. It is a court humour, to 8 3 
tenters; their injuries are quick and ſudden, but their bene- 
factiont are flow. Great miniſters love to wrack men with 
attendance, and account it an oſtentation of their power 
to hold their ſuitots in hand, and de have mene. 
of their intereſt. 

1164. The devotion of ſome ladies, on the turning of 
their-guem, is no better than a kind of decency, taken up 
to ſhelter themſelves from the ſhame and the jeſt of an- 
tiquated beauty, and to ſecure, in every change, ſomething 
that may ſtill recommend them to the world. 

. 1155. No man lives without enemies, and no enemy is 
ſo deſpicable, but ſome time or other he may do a body 
a ſhrewd turn. It is prudence to paſs over thoſe indig- 
nities, which are either too little for our conſideration, or 
out of our power to reach and puniſh; for 'there is no- 
thing more ridiculous, than an impotent anger, that ſpends 
itſelf to no manner of purpoſe ; and there is no better way 
of dealing with it, than to laugh it out of countenance. . 

1156. Frequent executions caſt as great a blemiſh on the 
reputation of a king, as frequent funerals on' that of a 
phyſician, | 


1157. The 
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1157. The De a he HER 
3 

1158. Among all the produdtins and inventions of hu- 
man wit, none is more admirable and uſeful than writing, 
by means wherof a man may copy out his'very thoughts, 
utter his mind without opening his mouth, and ſignify 
his pleaſure at a thouſand miles diſtance ; and this by the 
help of twenty four letters, by various joining, and infinite 
combinations of which, all words that are attainable and 
imaginable may be framed ; and the ſeveral ways of join- 
ing, altering and tranſpoſing theſe letters, do amount (as 
Clavius the Jeſuite has taken pains -to compute) to 
52,636,738,497,664,000 ways; ſo that all things that 
are in heaven and earth may be expreſſed by the help of 
this wonderous alphabet, which may be comprized in the 
compaſs of a farthing. 

1159. Tea is good for people of great application, 8 
ſtudy much and fit up late; it ſurpaſſes the Turks coffee, 
and the Americans chocolate ; for coffee is too cooling and 
ſplenetick, and chocolate heats too much, eſpecially in 
ſummer ; but tea is very temperate, and does no hurt. It 
is believed: that the uſe of this drink preſerves the Chineſe 
from the ſtone and gout, for they are ſeldom troubled 
with either ; it is certain it cleanſes the reins, purges the 
brain, and hinders crudities and indigeſtions, taken after 
meat. Sir Thomas Pope Blount ſays, green tea is the bent 
and wholſomeſt. 

1160. It is not for every twattling go/ip, or ſome em- 
pty pedant, to undertake ſo difficult a province as the edu- 
cation of youth; for it requires a critical nicety, both of 


wit 
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wit and judgment, to find out the genius and propenſions 
of a child, and to divide fo accurately betwixt the good 
and the evil, the gracious and perverſe, as to hit the pre- 
ciſe medium of encouraging the one, without diſcouraging 
the other: And this faculty of diſcerning is not enough 
neither, without a watchful aſſiduity of application. The 
juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt be nicked, and all acci- 
dents obſerved and improved ; for weak minds are to be 
as narrowly attended as fick bodies. To ſay nothing of 
the infinite curioſity of the operation, in the forming of 
our lives and manners ; and that not one man of ten 
thouſand is competently qualified for the office. Upon 
the whole matter, there muſt be an awe maintained on the 
one hand, and, at the ſame time, a love and reverence preſer- 
ved on the other. And all this muſt be ordered, too, with ſo 
gentle a ſoftneſs of addreſs, that we may not hazard, either 
bearing too hard upon them, or the licentiating of any 
thing that is coarſe and vulgar, ont of a fooliſh facility, or 
a miſtaken pity. 

1161. The exerciſe of logick was proſecuted with fo 
much eagerneſs in Zeno's ſchool, that the Sroicks refined 
more upon it than all the other ſes of philoſophers ; 
perhaps the difficulty which they found in maintaining 
their wild viſionary morals, obliged them to make up, in 
ſubtilty of ſpeech, what they wanted in ſolidity of doc- 
trine, Though logick be called the art of reaſoning, yet 
it is more apt to injure than aſſiſt it; becauſe having ac- 
cuſtamed ourſelves 'to take rules, we rather depend upon 

them 


f 
| 
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them to dotermino our judgments, than permit ourſelves 
to examine the true reaſons of things. : 

1162. Moral philoſophy jo divided les tas: part. ©- 
thicks, and politicks; the firſt inſtructs us in the private 
offices of virtue, the ſecond in thoſe which relate to the 


commonwealth. 


1163. True philoſophy is a ſpring and principle of mo- 
tion; wherever it comes, it makes men active and induſ- 
trious ; it ſets every wheel and faculty on going, it ſtores 
our minds with axioms and rules, by which to make a 
ſound judgment ; it determines our will to the choice of 
what is honourable and juſt, and it wings all our faculties 
to the ſwiſteſt proſecution of it. It is accompanied with 
an elevation and nobleneſs of mind, joined with a coolneſs 
and ſweetneſs of behaviour, backed with a becoming affu- 
rance, and inflexible reſolution. 

1164. We oftentimes fancy that we love perſons in au- 
thority, when it is nothing but intereſt that makes us fond 
of them. And all our applications and attendances are not 
ſo much upon the account of any good we deſire to do 
them, as for what we expect and hope they may do us. 

1165. It is next to impoſſible to have three friends ; if 
you have but two, the one muſt be for advice, the other 
for reproof: If once they begin to interfere, the band is 
half diſſolved, and an implacable enmity hanging over 
your heads. 

1166. All devotion, which is not grounded upon chri/fti- 
en humility, and the love of one's neighbour, is no better 
than form and pretence. It is generally the pride and pee- 
viſdneſs of philoſophy, which thinks, by deſpiſing the world, 


to- 
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to revenge e all the contempt and diſſatiafactian 


men have met with from it. 

1167. A man that repoſes and aſſures himſelf upon di- 
vine protection and favour, gathers a force and faith, 
which human nature in itſelf could not obtain. There- 
fore as atheiſm is in all reſpects hateful, ſo in this, that it 
deprives human nature of the means to exalt itſelf above 
human frailty. 

1168. The antient ohiloſophy ; is grounded more upon 
authority, the modern upon experience. The antient is 
ſimple and natural, the modern artificial and refined ; the 
latter has an aſſuming and magiſterial air, the former more 
gravity and modeſty ; the antient is quiet and peaceable, 
the modern has made it an art to diſpute of all things, and 
to train up youth in the tumult and contention of the 
ſchools ; the antient is more conſtant and fevere in its ſtu- 
dies, more laborious and indefatigable ; the modern is more 
unſettled in its application, 'more precipitant in its deſigns 
and purſuits. In ſhort, conſtancy, fidelity, reſolution, and 
good ſenſe, was what they meant by philoſophy in Plato's 
days; but philoſophy, in the language of many of our 
time, is a diſguſt to buſineſs, a chagrin and melancholy, 
and renouncing of pleaſure, when the taſte of it is loſt by the 
mortification of the paſſions. 

1169. Greece has obliged the world with the greateſt 
philoſophers, and the greateſt legiſlators, and we cannot 
deny but that other nations have borrowed from them all 
the politeneſs they can boaſt of. 

1170. Comedy preſents us with the imperſections of 
human nature; farce conſiſts of forced and unnatural events, 

and 
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and entertains us with what is monſtrous and chimerical. 
A plot in a well contrived comedy ſhould be fo cunningly 
wrought, that- it diſcover not itſelf, until the laſt ſcene, 


when expectation acknowledges herſelf deluded by in- 


1171. Phyſicks is the ſcience of things natural and 
ſenſible, and metaphyſicks the ſcience of things purely 
intellectual, upon which all other ſciences have their de- 

1172. Preſumption leads people to infidelity in a trice, 
and ſo by inſenſible degrees to atheiſm : For when men 
have once caſt off a reverence for religion, they are come 
within one ſtep of laughing at it. 

1173. It were better to have no opinion of God atall, 
than ſuch an one as is unworthy of him! For the one 
is unbelief, and the other contumely. 

1174. No prince ever loſt the love of his ſubjects by 

iſhing the wicked, if, at the ſame time, he rewarded 
the good and well deſerving; for no man can think him 
cruel, that for love to virtue uſes ſeverity, which will ap- 
pear when he is bountiful to the virtuous. 

1175. Next to ſenſuality and floth, are the ſuſpicion of 
ſimplicity, cowardice, or any ſuch vice, Nothing renders 
a prince more contemptible to his people, than his being 
mutable, irreſolute, light, and . in beſtowing 
honours and offices of ſtate, 

1176. There have 8 ſeventy years paſt 
more diſcoveries made in nature, by experiments and ob- 
1 and by the invention of ſome aſtronomical 

Ff in- 
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inſtrumelits, than Had been miade in two hundred year 
before. 


I 177. 1 the oplnioti of the möſt khowing and inqui- 
ſitive mathematicians,thete is towards the ſouthern rtiates 


as much land undiſcovered, as may equal in dimefiffons 
the late new wotld. | 

1178. In the Mabometan paradiſe they have ſeveral 
beaſts apartments; ſuch as Abrulum's rath, Moſtr's helfer 
Solomon's ant, the Queen of Shebe's parrot, Eſdrdi's mY 
Yondb's whale, the ſeven fleepers dog, and Mabomr's 
camel, 

1179. If we fet afide thoſe cafes in whith renſem is 
concerned, a man ought to meaſure his findies and his 
books by the fandard of his own reaſon, ald hot enflave 
his reaſon to his books, 

1180, The ſafety of a prince is never ſo firm "and well 
eſtabliſhed upon any other bottom, as thie general ſafety, 
and thereby ſatisfaction of the common people, which 
make the bulk and ftrength of all great kingdoms, when- 
ever they conſpire and unite in any common paſſion, or 
intereſt : For the nobles, without them, are but like an 
army of officers without ſoldiers : and make only a vain 
ſhow, or weak noiſe, unleſs raiſed and increaſed by the 
voice of the people ; which, for this reaſon, is, in a com- 
mon Latin proverb, called the voice of God. 

1181. In all the caſes of our lives, we fancy ourſelves 
much more miſerable than we are ; for want of taking a 
true eſtimate of things, we fly into tranſports without rea- 
ſon, and judge of the happineſs or calamity of human 
life, by falſe lights. A ſtrict enquiry into the truth of 

mat- 
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will help us in the one, and compariſon will ſet 
us right in the other. 

1182. True devotion is a temper of mind purely ſpiritu- 
al, and derives itſelf from God; conſequently it is a very 
nice thing, and ought to be obſerved very narrowly, and 
with exceeding caution, by thoſe that would keep 1 them- 
ſelves from being deceived in it, 

183. The doctrine of tranſmigration obtains this day 
in China and both the Indies. The ſoul of a poet, they 
ſay, goes into a graſhopper, becauſe it ſings till it ſtarves. | 

1184. From the indigeſted matter, or chaos, Hefiod, 
Homer, and Ovid, &c. ſteal the invention of the created 
world; and from the gardens of Paradiſe they took the 
platform of the orchards of Alcinous and the Heſperides ; 
and from the tree of life their nectar and ambroſia, for 
near ſignifies making young, and ambroſia immortality ; 
therefore {aid to be the meat and drink of the gods. 
118. Tithes are due both by common and ſtatute law; 
tom whence it follows, that, if there were nothing more 

to be urged, the church has as good a property and title i in 
them, as any 3 can pretend to for his 
eſtate. 
1186. We ought to, be more ſolicitous to avoid ene- 
mies, than to gain friends ; by reaſon that the opportuni- 
ties of doing miſchief are generally more frequent than 
_ thoſe of doing good. 

1187. The miſtake of a friend for an enemy, or of an 
enemy. fox a, friend, is one of the moſt pernicious errors of 
a juſt man's life; for there is judgment, good nature, ge- 


neroſity, juſtice, common prudence, and all at ſtake. 
Ff 2 Nothing 
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eee on the one 
hand, or more ruinous to one's ſelf on the other. Charity, 
however, bids us hope, and think the beſt, provided, at 
the ſame time, that we ſecure the main chance. 
1188. A prudent friend caſes many troubles, whereas, 
one who is not ſo, multiplies and increaſes them, | 

1189. Hatreds are generally ſo obſtinate and ſullen, 
that the greateſt ſign of death, in a ſick body, is his de- 
fire of being reconciled to his enemies. 

1190. The moſt illuſtrious revenge, is to pardon 
where we might deſtroy. 

1191. The antient Perfians, deſpairing to find all re- 
quiſite accompliſhments in one, had four diſtin& perſons 
to teach their princes: One to inſtru in religion, ano- 
ther in morals, a third the laws of his country, the fourth 
the art of war, 

1192. The goſpel was, doubtleſs, preached over all 
the world by the apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors, as appears 
by three hundred and eighteen biſhops being at the 
council of Nice, out of all the chief provinces in the 
world, 

1193. FP" the philoſopher, * upbraided by 
an Athenian for being a Scythian, readily replied, * My 
comms reproach to me, bnt thou art a reproach to thy 
country.” | 

1194. Socrates ann he learned more by his 
ſcolding wife, than by all the precepts of his philoſophy. 

1195. Sir Paul Ricaut ſays, at Philadelphia there is a 
wall of men's bones, ſaid to be erected by the prince 
' who firſt took the city; for having ſlaughtered many of 

| ; ; the 
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the beſieged in a fally, for a terror to thoſe who ſurvived, 
he erected a wall of their bones, which is ſo well cemented, 
and the bones ſo entire, that they bring pieces of the wall 
to ſhew., _ 

1196. Ditching a Peninſula near Smyrna, is ſaid to have 
been the only enterprize that Alexander the great attempt- 
ed without accompliſhing. 

1197. The Papiſts can't agree among themſelves what 
is the Catholick Church, to which every man is bound to 
ſubmit ; whether it be the virtual Church, the Pope, or 
the Pope jointly with his conclave of Cardinals, or the 
Pope with a provincial Council, or the Pope with a general 
Council, or a general Council without the Pope, or, laſtly, 
the eſſential Church difperſed over the face of the world. 

1198. The greateſt misfortune in ſome affronts is, that 
we cannot revenge them. 

1199. As we love more and more thoſe we ſtill oblige, 
ſo we hate moſt violently thoſe we have injured. 

1200. The impreſſion of any notable misfortune will 
commonly ſtick by a man as long as he lives: for, things 
that we have once ſet our heart upon, will hardly be ever 
got out of our head, but every hint and occaſion will be 
putting us in mind of them again: ſo that, upon the 
whole, the only way to be happy and quiet, is to make 
all contingencies indifferent to us. 

1201. Happineſs lies not in the things themſelves, but 
in our own palate, and the reliſh we have of them; we 
are happy by the enjoyment of what we fancy and deſire, 
W think lovely and deſirable. 

| 1202, If 
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* 1202 If a man cannot find eaſe within himſcif, it ig 
prepoſterous for him to ſeek it any where elſe. | 

1203. Jealouſy lives upon daubts and ſuſpicions, but as 
ſoon as theſe become certainties, then the paſſion either 
ceaſes, or turns abſolute madneſs. | 

1204. The bare name and pretence of virtue, is more 
; ſerviceable to a man's intereft than vice. 

1205. Never any man laid open the vanity and ridicu- 
louſneſs of Paganiſm, the pride and ignorance of philo- 
ſophers,together with the frailty and inconſtancy of human 
things, more than Lucian. He repteſents the Epicureans, 
as luxurious and voluptuous; the Peripatetich, puncti- 
lious and covetous ; the Platonicks, vain and proud; the 
Pythagoreans, ſuperſtitious and ridiculouſly ſcrupulous ; 
the Cynicks, naſty and impudent ; the Szozcks, opinionative 
and ſelf-conceited, &c. He flouriſhed in Trajan's reign, 
was remarkable for his great wit, and pure Greek, though 
he ridiculed all religions, nay, chriſtianity itſelf did not 
eſcape him. 

1206, Irene is with 1 difficulty conveyed to the 
temple of Eſculapius, to conſult the God about all her ills. 
She complains at firſt, that ſhe is weary and fatigued ; the 
God pronounces that it is occaſioned by the length of her 
journey. She ſays ſhe has no ſtomach to her ſupper ; the 
oracle bids her eat the leſs at dinner. She adds, ſhe is 
- troubled at night with broken ſlumbers; he. bids her ne- 
ver lie a- bed by day. She aſks how. her groſſneſs may, be 
prevented ; the oracle replics, ſhe ought to riſe before 
noon, and now and then make uſe of her legs a little. 
She declares, that wine diſagrees with her; the oracle 
bid 
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bids Her dri water, That the has a bad digeſtion ; he 
tells her that ſhe muſt go into 4 diet. My fight, ſays the, 
fitils; uſe ſpectacles, ſays Eſculdpius. I grow weak, I im 
not half i ſtrong and healthy as I have been; you grow 
old, ſays the God. But how, ſays ſhe, ſhall I cute 
this languiſhing ? Why you muſt die like yout grandfa- 
thers and grandthothers, if you will get rid of it preſently. 
What advice doft thou give me, thou fon of Apollo, cries 
Fent ! Is this the triighty ſkill men praiſe and worſhip 
thee for? What haft thou told me rare or myſterious ? Did 
not I know thus much before ? The God anſwers, Why 
then did you not put it in practice, without coming ſo far 
out of your way, and ſhortening your days by a tedious 
voyage, to no purpoſe ? 

1205. He muſt have ſtudied children long, that is ca- 
pable of teaching them well; every good ſcholar is not 
a good maſter ; he muſt be a man of invincible patience, 
and fingular obſervation ; diligent and ſober ; not too fa- 
miliar, nor reſerved ; neither amorous, nor fantaſtick; juſt, 
without fierceneſs ; and merciful, without fondneſs : he 
muſt commend, without flattery ; chide, without con- 
tumely ; and correct, without paſſion ; be chearful, with- 
out levity ; affable, without fawning z grave, without 
moroſeneſs ; merry, without folly : he ſhould be patient, 
humble, and meek, to paſs by, diſſemble, and bear with 
many impertinencies, dulneſſes, and forgetfulneſſes; he 
muſt endure many contempts, paſſions, and evil words. 
Beſides theſe qualifications, he ſhould have experience of 
foreign parts, underſtand learning and ſciences, be well 
born, of a good preſence and addreſs, and wear his cloaths 
hand- 
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3 which will procure him moves: 2 from by 
charge, and facilitate the performance of his duty. 
1208. Epicketus, though but a po fave, had fach a 
veneration paid to his memory, that his earthen lamp, by 
which he was wont to ſtudy, ann. or 
three thouſand drachms. | 
1209. Shakeſpear, born with all the ſeeds of poetry, 
may be compared to the ſtone of Pyrrhus's ring, which 
had the figure of Apollo and the Muſes in the veins of it, 
produced by the ſpontaneous hand of nature, without 
any help from art, as Pliny tells us. | 
1210. Biſhop Hall was admired for the depth of his 
judgment, the elevation of his fancy, and the uncommon- 
neſs of his notions. He was natural in his characters, and 
lively in his deſcriptions ; his ſtile eaſy, elegant, and con- 
ciſe. His gravity was ſo well tempered with 1 * hu- 
mour, that his virtue was troubleſome to no man. 
1211. The famous archbiſhop Tillotſon is all over na- 
tural and eaſy, in the moſt unconſtrained and freeſt ele- 
gance of thought and words ; his diſcourſe, both in his 
reaſoning and ſtile, is like a gentle, even current, clear and 
deep, calm and ſtrong ; the language ſo pure, as no wa- 
ter can be more ſo, It flows with ſo free and ſo uninter- 
rupted a ſtream, that it never ſtops the reader or itſelf : 
every word poſſeſſes its proper place; no hard, unuſual, 
mean, far-fetched, or over-ſtrained expreſſion ; his diction, 
not in the naked terms of the things he ſpeaks, but ra- 
ther metaphorical, yet ſo eaſily are his metaphors tranſ- 
ferred, that you would not ſay they intrude into another's 
* but that they ſtep into their own; ſo delicately . 
he 
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he writes, with ſuch an elegant fimplicity, ſuch an orna- 
mental plainneſs of ſpeech, ſuch an eaſy majeſty of ſtile, 
ſuch brightneſs of thought, and beauty of expreſſion, as 
are inimitable, and never enough to be admired. 
1212. The late learned and venerable Dr Beveridge, 
biſhop of St Aſaph, delivered himſelf with thoſe orna- 
ments alone, which his ſubject ſuggeſted to him; he has 
written with that plainneſs and ſolemnity of ſtile, that 
gravity and ſimplicity, which give authority to the ſacred 
truths he teaches, and is an unanſwerable evidence to the 
doctrine he defends. There is ſomething fo great, primi- 
tive, and apoſtolical in his writings, that it creates an awe 
and veneration in our minds. The importance of his ſub- 
ject is above the decoration of words, and what is great and 
majeſtick, looks moſt like itſelf, the leſs it is adorned; 
the true ſublime in the greateſt articles of our faith is 
lodged in the plaineſt words. 
1213. The lord Clarenden a noble and 
impartial hiſtorians our nation has produced ; the com- 
paſſion and reſentment of his thoughts, the noble open- 
neſs and freedom of his reflections, that peculiar felicity 
in deſigning characters, in which he has ſucceeded beyond 
example, the glorious debt he pays to friendſhip, and the 
veil he kindly draws over the ſorrows and reproach of his 
country, are ſo admirably expreſſed, in ſuch lively colours, 
that we are ſtruck by ſympathy, and feel by reading, that 
he wrote from his heart, under the deepeſt ſenſe, and the 
moſt perfect impreſſion of the evils he bewails. Few 
can compare with him in the weight and ſolemnity of his 
ſtile, in the ſtrength and clearneſs of his diction, in the 
Gg beauty 
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of phraſe, which. makes his words wait every where upon 
his fubject, with a readineſs and propriety, V 
ſtudy are almoſt ſtrangers to. 

1214. I think, that fame after death is but an indifferent 
thing for a chriſtian to trouble himſelf about; the heathens 
indeed were fond of it, becauſe they found within themſelves 
an impetnous defire of immortality, and could not ſee any 
other way to effect it, but only by this; but for us chriſtians 
to deſpiſe the joys of paradiſe for the clattering of people's 
tongues, is an unpardonable affront offered to our religion; 
it is a worſe indignity put upon God, than the Muelites 
longing for garlick and onions when they fed upon the 
food of angels. What good is fame after death, I will 
illuſtrate in the moſt famous man of all antiquity, 'I mean 
Ariſtotle. As for Alexander and Cæſar, I look upon 
them to be infamouſly ſo, far beneath that wretch that 
burnt the Epbeſian ' temple ; two barbarous butehers of 
mankind, that cut the throats of ſo many innocent peo- 


ple to ſacrifice to their ambition: I fay Ariſtotle, that had 


the moſt univerſal genius of all the ſons of Adam; that 
brought philoſophy into ſome method and intelligibleneſs, 
which was cant and jargon before; that was, I may ſay, 
the inventor of logick, that great pillar of reaſon ; that 
was ſo admirable a critick in poetry, that both epick and 


lyrick, as well as the dramaticks, will ſtand obliged to 


him for ever; that gave the moſt admirable rules in rhe- 
torick, which ever the world had, or, I dare ſay, ever 
ſhall have; that wrote ſuch a ſyſtem of morality, as was 
never equalled until the ſermon on the mount; whoſe 


phy- 
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phyſiology was better than the reſt of his time, and will 
till be in reputation and requeſt, when Cartefius and Gaſ- 
ſendus ſhall not perhaps be heard of; whoſe heterodoxies 
in divinity are better defended than other men's truths ; 
whoſe books have been read ten thouſand times over, and 
as many volumes of comments wrote or printed upon 
them ; who was almoſt the only ſtudy of learned men for 
many ages; Whoſe aſſertions are taken in molt controver- 
fies as undoubted axioms, and are defended every day in 
the moſt famous ſchools of Europe: I ſay, Ariftetle, that 
has all this fame entailed upon him, can receive no bene- 
fit after death, If he be happy, he has ſomething elſe 
to buſy his thoughts about, or if he be miſerable, it will 
not relieve him ; if he has ceaſed to be, he knows no- 
thing of it now, and before his death he could never 
have expeRed it; ſo that, in ſhort, as to all the good 
this fame can have done this great philoſopher ſince death, 
he had even as good have been Cleanthes, Crantor, or 
Carneades, for whom we are beholding to other authors 
that we know any thing of them. 

1215. Human reaſon, well improved, ans a 
more capable of divine. Thoſe that have moſt ſtudied 
men and hiſtories, do obſerve, that the greateft men and 
beſt wits, when once they find their own mortality, do 
then, with the ſtrongeſt reſolution, quit the world, and ap- 
ply themſelves wholly to devotion, and ſo end their days 
with moſt quietude and peace. A remarkable inſtance of 
this we have in the reſignation of the emperor Charles V. in 
the year 1555, at which time the Spaniſb greatneſs re- 
ceived its furſt ſhock, and which drew the eyes of all 

Gg2 Eu- 
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ditary dominions forty, and the empire thirty eight years, 
and had endured wonderful hardſhips by the many jour- 
neys he had made, nine into Germany, ſix into Spain, 
ſeven into Taly, four through France, had been ten times 
in the Netherlands, made two expeditions into Africa, 
been twice in England, and croſſed the ſea eleven times: 
After unuſual ſucceſsin wars, in which he had taken a Pope, 
a King of France, and ſome German princes priſoners, and 
had a vaſt acceſſion of wealth and empire from the * 
Indies: after all, when ſucceſs followed him no more, 
and he was much afflicted with the gout, he grew out of 
love with the pomps and glories of this world, and be- 
gan ſeriouſly to prepare for another; upon which he re- 
ſigned all his dominions to Ferdinand his brother, and 
Philip his ſon (that was married to Mary of England) 
with a greatneſs of mind that was much ſuperior to all 
his other conqueſts. He retired to a private lodge of ſe- 
ven rooms, that he had ordered to be built for him in the 
confines of Portugal; he kept only twelve ſervants to 
wait on him, and reſerved, for his expence, but an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns penſion. In this his laſt retreat, he 
lived not full three years: The firſt part of his time he 
ſpent chiefly in mechanical inventions, that he (aid were a 
great diverſion and pleaſure to him ; from that he turned 
to the cultivating his garden, in which he placed a great 
part of his felicity, and in it he employed thoſe hands that 
now no more would be troubled with ſwords and ſcepters: 
afterwards he addicted himſelf more entirely to ſtudy and 
devotion, and it is believed in many points he came to 
be 
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be of the opinion of the Proteſtants before he died: His 
confeſlor was burnt ſoon after his death for hereſy ; and 


Miranda, archbiſhop of Toledo, that converſed frequently 
with him, in his retirement, was clapt into priſon on the 
ſame ſuſpicion. Before the three years end he died, having 
given a very great inſtance of a noble mind, ſurſeited 
with the glories of the world, and voluntarily retiring thus 
from it, to ſeek for quiet and contentment, in a private 
lonely cell, which it had long in vain ſearched after, but 
never found, in courts, in camps, or palaces, W- 

1216. I ſhould eſteem the world but a deſart, were it 
not for the ſociety of the fair ſex ; and the moſt poliſh- 
ed part of mankind would appear but like hermits in 
maſquerade, or a kind of civilized ſatyrs; ſo imperfect 
and unaccompliſhed are we without the reunion of our 
loſt rib, that ſubſtantial and integral part of us: They 
are the guardians of our infancy and youth, the compani- 
ons of our riper years, and the cheriſhers of our old age. 
From the cradle to the grave we are wrapped in a circle 
of obligations to them for their love and good offices, and 
he is a monſter in nature who returns them not the ca- 
reſſes of an innocent affection, the ſpotleſs ſallies of vir- 
tue and gratitude, Love is the ſoul of the world, the vi- 
tal prop of the elements; it is the cement of human ſo- 
ciety, and ſtrongeſt fence of nature. Earth would be a 
hell without it, neither can there be any heaven where 
this is abſent. I would have our commerce with females 
as general as is their number that deſerve it, whoſe 
knowledge and virtue will be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
criminal familiarity, and from the ſcandal of the world. 


Reaſon 
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ANktaſon itheif will appear more Hotuent im the mouth of 
in innocent maid, than in that of the theft florid orator, 
aud there are no figutes in the ſyſtern of thetorick fo mov- 
ing and forcible as tlie peculiar graces of thut ſer; It is 
believed that men can boaſt of no endow ments of the 
mind, which women poſſeſs not, with as great, or greater 
Eminence ; There habe been Muſes as well as Arnazons, 
and no age ot nation, but Has produced ſoſme fentales 
renowned for their wiſdom. and virtue; fo that the con- 
verſation of women is no leſs uſeful than pleaſant, and the 
dangers which attend their friendſhip and commerce are 
abundantly recompenſed by vaſt advantages. It will be a 
little hard to pronotince that women are naturally inferior 
to men, when it is conſidered how much extrinfick 
weight is put in the ballance, to turn it on the men's 
fide : men have their parts cultivated and improved by 
education, refined and ſubtilized by learning and arts ; they 
are like an encloſed piece of a common, which, by induſ- 
try, and huſbandry, becomes a different thing from the 
reſt, though the natural turf owned no ſuch inequality. 
And truly had women the fame advantage, I dare not ſay, 
but they would make as good returns of it. Some of 
thoſe few that have been tried, have been eminent in ſe- 
veral Nxts of learning Let them not charge God fooliſh- 
ly, or think that, by mating them women, he neceſſita- 
ted them to be proud or wanton, valn or peeviſh, ſince 
it is manifeſt he made them to better purpoſes, was not 
partial to the other fex, but that having, as the prophet 
ſpeaks, abundance of fpirit, he equally diſpenſed it, and 
gave the feebleſt woman as large and — a ſoul, as 
that 
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that of the greateſt heroe. After all, the eternal, wiſe 
being ſeems to have placed them in more adyantageous 

circumſtances than he has done men: He has unplanted 
in them ſome native propenſions, which much facilitate 
the operations of grace upon them. Beſides, there are ma- 
ny temptations to which men are expoſed, that are out 
of their road. How hard is it for a man to eonvetſe in the 
world, but he ſhall be importuned by debauchery and 
exceſs, muſt forfeit his ſobriety, to maintain the reputati- 
on of a ſociable perſon. Again, how liable are men, by a 
promiſcuous converſation among variety of humours, to 
meet with ſome affronts, which the maxims of honour 
will tell them muſt (in ſpight of all Ghry/'s interdicts) be 
revenged; and this engages them in quarrels, ſometimes 
in murders. No none of theſe are incident to women; 
they muſt in theſe and ſome other inſtances attack temp- 
tation, and abandon their ſex, and the whole economy of 
their eſtate, . before they can diveſt themſelves of their in- 
nocence: So that God ſeems, in many particulars, to 
have cloſer fenced them in, and not left them to thoſe 
wilder excurſions, for which the cuſtomary liberties of the 
other ſex afford a more open way. In ſhort, they have ſo ma- 
ny advantages towards virtue, that though the + philoſopher 
made it one of his ſolemn acknowledgments to God, that 
he had made him a man, and not a woman, yet, I think, 
- chriſtian women have now reaſon enough to invert that 
form, and to thank God that he has made them wo- 
men, and not men. How many women do we read of in 
the goſpel, who, in all the duties of aſſiduous attendance 
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on Chrift, liberalities of love and reſpect, nay even in zeal 
and courage, ſurpaſſed the apoſtles themſelves. We find 
his croſs ſurrounded, his paſſion celebrated, by the avow- 
ed tears and lamentations of devout women, when the 
moſt courageous of his diſciples had denied, yea forſworn, 
and all had forſaken him: Nay even death itſelf could 
not extinguiſh their love; we find the devout Marys 
defigning a laborious, chargeable, and, perhaps, hazardous 
reſpect to his corps; and accordingly it is a memorable at- 
teſtation Chriſt gives to their piety, by making them the 
firſt witneſſes of his reſurrection, the prime evangeliſts 
to declare the glad tidings, Nor is the devotion of that 
ſex to be found only in the ſacred records, the primitive 
times have left us many memorials of the like, and the 
martyrologies are full of female ſufferers of all ages and 
conditions, who, by the fervour of their zeal, had over- 
come the timorouſneſs of their nature, and wearied the 
cruelty of their perſecutors. And as women helped to 
augment the number of martyrs, ſo did they of confeſſors 
alſo, in a ſtout owning, and diligent practice of chriſtia- 
nity. Queens and empreſſes knew then no title ſo glo- 
rious, as that of nurſing- mother to the church, and 
have often exchanged their large and magnificent palaces, 
for little retired cells, and private oratories; and valued 
not their own diadems in compariſon with their Saviour's 
crown of thorns, And though, by a perpetual declinati- 
on from their priſtine zeal, the examples have in every 
age grown leſs numerous, yet none has wanted ſome very 
illuſtrious patterns, enough to credit and ennoble the fe- 
male world. For inſtance, our late incomparable and 
never 
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never enough to be admired Queen Mary H. This great, 
moſt of the beauties of her ſex below, and virtues of the 
bleſt above; grave, ' when her duty to God requited it, 
yet, in her common converſation, ſhe had a ſpring of 
chearfulneſs-not to be exhauſted ; fo ſteddy in her friend- 
ſhip, that whoever was ſo happy as to gain her approbati- 
on, never Joſt it, becauſe the did not give it blindly. | It 
was {carce poſſible to look on her without veneration, her 
ſitely grateful, being fweetened with humility, raiſed with 
contemplation, emboldened with reſolution, and adorned 
with all the moſt agreeable airs, that proceed from the ſe- 
cret habits of virtue. Tho' ſhe was advanced to one of 
the higheſt pinacles of human glory, yet the readily conde- 
ſoended to the very meaneſt offices of piety, and charity: 
for ſhe was reckoned one of the moſt obligiag and beſt 
of wives to her huſband, as well as the moſt excellent 
and indulgent of miſtreſſes to her domeſtick fervants ; a 
great patroneſs of. religion and learning, a true and certain 
friend, a chriftian; mild and merciful to her enemies ; her 
life a perpetual courſe of pious practice, not diſtempered 
with fits of unſubſtantial zeal, which are ſuddenly raiſed, 
and as ſuddenly vaniſh: No, the ſpring was in the judg- 
ment and the heart, and from thence the wn 
was regular and conſtant. 
Mild as the bleſt above, without ſerene 

A, Edom's air, and calm as heaven within. 1 
Her goodneſs (like the unyearied ſun, ever moving, but 
H h never 
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never tired) had advanced her in reputation faſter than 
in years; and, if one may depend on all that is faid of 
her, ſcarce any woman lived more worthy of fame; ſo 
that her character is too celeſtial to be frequently met with, 
and deſerves to be deſcribed with the utmoſt flights of 
human imagination, but that ſhe has been ſo long the 
ſubject of panegyrick, that nothing new can be ſaid in 
her praiſe. - To conclude, therefore, as all her life was 
crowned with glory, ſo was het death with peace; and few 
in the world ever lived more beloved, or died more la- 
mented, than this glorious queen, 

Jo thriftian"rules ſhe ſtrictiy lid confin'd, 

Was juſt to God, and good to all mankind. | 
- 1217, The wickedneſs of other men we have always 
in our eye, but we caſt our own over our ſhoulders, He 
that loves his neighbour's wife, and for that very reaſon 
becauſe/ſhe is another's, locks up his on; and a worſe 
father chaſtiſes a better ſon. 

1218. It is with juſtice as with fick men: In time 
paſt, when we had few doors, as well of Jaw as of phy- 
ick, we had more right and more health. But we are 
now deſtroyed by multitudes and conſultations, which 
ſerve to no other end, than to inflame both 2 
and the reckoning. ; 
1219. The moſt tolerable fort of revenge, is, for thoſe 
wrongs, which there is no law to redreſs : But, then, let 
a man take heed that the revenge be ſuch as there is no 
law to puniſh ; elſe a man's enemy is ſtill before hand, 
and it is two for one. 


1220, It 
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1220. It is a troubleſome ſort of "diſeaſe, the living 
ſuictiy by rule, for the preſervation of boaltb. 
1221. Sobriety, in the generality of men, is only a 
fondnefs of bealth, or the effect of * conſtitution, 
which will not bear intemperance. 


1122. It is highly neceſſary for a man to avoid too 
much familiarity in converſation. He that familiarizes 
himſelf preſently, loſes the ſuperiority that his ſerious 
air gave him, and by conſequence his credit. The more 
common human things are, the leſs they are eſteemed : 
for communication diſcovers imperfections that reſerved- 
neſs concealed. We muſt not be too familiar with ſupe- 
riors, becauſe of danger ; nor with inferiors, by reaſon of 
indecency ; and far leſs with mean people, whom igno- 
rance renders inſolent ; in as much as being inſenſible of 
the honour that is done _ Dat EFT it is their 
due. 

1223. It may ſeem to be a kind of a malicious ſatis- 
ther. But the philoſophy of this reflection ſtands upon 
another ground ; for our comfort does not ariſe from other 
people's being miſerable, but from this inference upon the 
balance, that we ſuffer only the lot of human nature ; and 
as we are happy or miſerable, compared with others, ſo 
ather people are miſerable or happy, compared with us: 
By which juſtice of providence, we come to be convinced 
of the ſin, and the miſtake of our ingratitule. 

1224. Unfaithfulneſs ought to quench our ove quite; 
and we do ill to be jealous when there is no reaſon : No 
| H h2 body 
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juſt occaſion for it. 

1225. eee eee lokhim- 
I — 
true to neither. 

1226. The knowing of athens well h u Gir ben to gain 
an aſcendant and maſtery over them; for the man that is 
throughly known, depends, in ſome meaſure, upon the 

1227. There are ſome ſort of people that never look 
into a book, and yet, with their own ſtock of natural 
parts, have a better ſenſe of things, that depend upon 
clear and true reaſon, than ſome great and bookiſh pro- 
1228, Government can no more ſubſiſt without ſub- 
jeRion, than the multitude can agree without government; 
and the duty of obliging is no leſs of divine appointment, 
than the authority of commanding. 

1229. They who give the firſt ſhock to a ſtate, are 
ordinarily the firſt overwhelmed in its ruin. The fruits 
of publick commotions are ſeldom enjoyed by him who. 
was the firſt maſter : He only troubles the water for a- 
nother's net ; and beats the buſh, whilſt another gets the 
hare. | 4 | 
1230. A prince ſhould conſtantly reflect that he go- 
verns men, and that he himſelf is but a man. 

1231. The affability of ſome great men, is to make 
us believe their goodneſs greater than their fortune. 

1232. Jealouſy is the greateſt of evils, and yet the leaſt 
pitied by thoſe that occaſion it. 


1233. There 
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1233: There is an cloquence, a certain ſimplicity, which 


ſurpaſſes all ornament ; and the more fimple any diſcourſe 
is, the more true, noble, and magnificent will it appear ; 


like thoſe uncultivated places, which nature has ſo much 
enriched by their ſituation, as to allow no room for ad- 


ditional beauties and improvements. 
1234. It is a pleaſure to ſtand upon the ſhore, and to 
ſee ſhips toſſed upon the ocean; a pleafure to ſtand in 


the window of a caſtle, and behold a battle, its adven- 


tures, -and ſucceſs : but no pleaſure like that of ſtanding 
upon the advantage ground of truth, (a hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the air is ever clear and ſerene) and 
to ſee the errors, the wanderings, the miſts, and tem- 
peſts in the vale below; ſo always, that this proſpect be 


with pity, not with contemptuous pride. It is, certainly, 


heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in chari- 
ty, reſt in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth, 


1235. He who is in poſſeſſion of the ſupremeſt 


dignity, and can mount no higher, has but one way left 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf, that is, by his humility, becauſe 
governors of the world need fear nothing leſs than the 
making themſelves too cheap, by a condeſcenſion of this 


1236. Aſſumed and falſe greatneſs is brutiſh and in- 
acceſſible; as ſhe is conſcious of her foible, ſo does ſhe 
conceal herſelf, at leaſt, ſhe never ſhews a full face, and 


but juſt ſo much as is requiſite to impoſe upon the ſpec- 


tators, and to hide the real imperfections, which are tru- 
ly mean and contemptible : but true greatneſs is free, 
gentle, familiar, and popular; is tractable, and eaſy of 


ac- 


* 
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accels ; loſes pothing by a cloſe enquiry.; the 1 more he is 
ſce cen, the more admired : p as her goodneſs inclines her to 
bend to her inferiors, ſo, without conſtraint, ſhe reſumes 
her native dignity. She abandons, .negle&s herſelf; and di- 
veſts herſelf of her native privileges. She dares ſmile, play, 
and trifle, but always with ſome ſort of dignity, ſo that 
ſhe may be approached with liberty, and reſerve, at the 
ſame time. Her character is noble, 'eaſy, inſpires reſpect 
and confidence, and makes the rulers of the world appear 
great, nay, very great, without making us ſenſible of our 
littleneſs and inſignificancy. 

1237. In the judgment of Pliny the younger, that per- 
ſon has the greateſt honour, and pureſt morals, wao is 
ready to pardon all miſtakes in other people, as if he him- 
ſelf. offended daily; and at the ſame time fo rigorouſly 
abſtains from all appearance of evil, as if he forgave no 
body. LES 
1238. It is much eaſier to know what men are in ge- 
neral, than to know a ſingle man in particular. 

1239. It is ſo uſual with moſt men to judge of things 
ſo very ſlightly and ſuperficially, that the moſt ordinary 
words and actions, ſet off with a good grace, and ſome 
little knowledge how matters go in the world, very often 
gain a man more reputation than the moſt profound wiſ- 
dom and learning. 

1240. As the abſence of an ill 8 ſeldom fails of 
raiſing diſquiets and commotions among the people, in a 
government which is obeyed only from fear ; ſo nothing 
contributes more to the ſatisfaction and obedience of ſub- 
zects, than the preſence of a good king : and this is the 

reaſon 
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reaſon why all diſtant provinces, governed by commiſ- 
fions, or ſubordinate authorities, are ſo ſubje& to frequent 
ſeditions and revolts, how lawfully ſoever they are inhe- 
rited, or how well ſoever they are eſtabliſhed, after any 
new conqueſt or acquiſition ; the force and influence of 
authority growing ſtill weaker by the change of hands, 
and diſtance of place. 

1241, Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that a good 
miniſter can hardly be a good man. 

1242. Courage is not always innate; and men may 
learn to be brave, as well as to exerciſe a battalion. 

1243. Intereſt puts men upon exerciſing virtues and 
vices, as the occaſion requires, 

1244. An author ſpeaking in his prince's commendati- 
on, ſays, He thinks himſelf one of us, and this conſidera- 
tion renders him ſtill more glorious. For remembering 
always that he commands men, he is leſs apt to forget 
that he is one of that number. | 

1245. The ambitious are generally deceived, and im- 
poſe moſt of all upon themſelves, when they propoſe 
ſome certain end; for when they have once attained this 
purpoſe, it-only inflames their minds, and ſerves as the 
means to ſome new purſuit, 

1246. When great men ſink under the length and preſ- 
ſure of diſappointments, it is plain they ſupported them 
by the vigour of their ambition, and not by the greatneſs 
of their minds; and that, excepting an exceſſive vanity, 
your heroes are made juſt like other men ; but they have 
never failed of flatteries, living or dead. 

1247. The picture of Oliver Cromwell, as it is drawn 

by 
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by a French gentleman deſerves notice. A man ap- 
peared, who was endowed with an incredible depth of 
judgment. In hypocriſy, as exquiſitely, refined, as ſeen in 
politicks ; capable of undertaking and conducting every 
deſign with the greateſt ſecrecy ; who truſted nothing to 
fortune, which he could paſſibly put out of her power by 
counſel or foreſight; but withal ſo - vigilant, and ſo 
prepared for every turn, that he never ſuffered the leaſt 
opportunity to eſcape him, with the which ſhe preſented 
him. In a word, he was one of thofe reſtleſs and daring 
ſpirits, which ſeemed created on purpoſe to turn the world 
upſide down. He was good-natured and cruel, as it beſt 
ſuited his intereſt ; he had not the leaſt faith in religion, 
honour in his words, or fidelity in his friendſhip, any far- 
ther than the appearance of thoſe virtues could any ways 
contribute to the aggrandizing of himſelf. He under- 
ſtood, better than any man, the art of putting in practice 
the grimaces and hypocritical cant of all ſectaries; and 
which way to conceal, under an humble and popular de- 
meanour, an unbounded ambition. In ſhort, he poſ- 
ſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, the qualities of a great 
politician ; and nothing was wanting to his fortune, but 
the attaining it by more juſtifiable meaſures, a greater ex- 
tent of days, and having children worthy of ſucceeding 
him. He was a great man, with reſpect as well to his 
virtues as vices; ſince having attained to a power and 
rank of acting as arbitrarily as he pleaſed, he led, how- 
ever, a life of continency, ſobriety, modeſty, vigilancy, 
and in buſineſs, was ever indefatigable : but was ſtill under 
the dominion of a reſtleſs and boundleſs ambition, and 
was 
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was ſcarce ſatiated with the blood of his king, and op- 
preſſion of his country. 

1248. He muſt be a man of ſenſe (fays C. de Buſſ) 
who can reſiſt the ſtrokes of fortune, without being ſtun- 
ned, and ſinking under them; and is able, at the ſame 
time, to give a dextrous turn to whatever ill accident be- 
falls him. 

1249. The ſame perſon ſays, however, in another 
place, I apply the beſt conſolations I can meet with, a- 
gainſt thoſe cares that infeſt me; but that ſame mind 
which furniſheth me with the means of reſiſtance, invents 
every moment new occaſions of concern and ſadneſs; in- 
ſomuch, that I am ever to begin where I left off. 

1250. On the occaſion of his confinement, he ſays, In 
truth, the moſt exalted and deſperate thoughts of priſo- 
ners are incomprehenſible : when they conceive the leaſt 
hopes, they wonder how they could ever have deſponded ; 
and when they feel the impreſſions of fear, they wonder 
how they could ever have admitted the leaſt hope. The 
ſame things which at ſome certain ſeaſons ſerved to con- 
ſole them, render them deſperate in others. 

1251. The reaſon why the pains we feel from ſhame 
and jealouſy, are fo ſmart and cutting, is, becauſe vanity 
cannot aſſiſt us to bear them. 

1252. When Princes, that ought to be common parents, 
make themſelves as a party, and lean to a fide, it is like 
a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on one fide. 
For when the authority of Princes is made but an ac- 
ceſſary to a cauſe, and that there are other bands that 
Ti tie 
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tic faſter than the band of ſovereignty, Kings begin to be 
almoſt put out of poſſeſſion. 

1253. There is no way more effectual to engage all to 
adhere to the crown, than the grateful acknowledgments 
of paſt ſervices. . 

1254. In a weak government, an ill-digeſted inſurrec- 
tion raiſes the power of the Prince, and adds as much 
ſpirit to his friends, as it depreſſes the faction againſt him; 
and it alſo gives a handle to do ſome things, for which it 
were not eaſy, otherwiſe, to find either colours or inſtru- 
ments. ; 

1255. Men are moſt eſteemed when the world does not 
know the utmoſt of their parts and abilities ; for things 
that are underſtood but by halves, are always Aren 
greater than really they are. 

12 56. Civility is a ſtrong political magick. It is a 
gentle hook, to be uſed rather for attracting hearts, than 
drawing of profit ; or rather, indeed, for all things. Me- 
rit will not do the work, if it be not ſeconded by agree- 
ableneſs, on which depends all the plauſibility of actions. 
This agreeableneſs is the moſt efficacious inſtrument of ſo- 
vereignty : there is a luck in it to put others into appetite ; 
yet, artifice contributes to that alſo. From thence ſprings 
that unaccountable Je ne ſas quoy, which gains univerfal 
favour, 

12 57. As there is no man but what may draw great 
ſupplies and advantages from learning, ſo there are very 
few who. do not find great prejudices from the notions 
they acquire by ſtudies, except they uſe them as if they 
were natural to them, 


1258, The 
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1258. The eager deſire men have of making their 
parts and abilities known, hinders them generally from ac- 
quiring any conſiderable 1 improvements : for whilſt they are 
buſy to let the world ſee what knowledge they have, they 
loſe the opportunity to learn that which they want. 

1259. An antient philoſopher, who could diſtinguiſhthings 
very well by proper names, calls Hope the dream of a man 
awake : and the French Sappho ſays, that Hape ſeems to be 
a young giddy-headed creature, that gives credit to every 
thing that pleaſes her ; whoſe imagination is much ſtronger 
than her judgment, and who is infinitely delighted with 
ſhadows and chimeras; who takes truth for falſhood, and 
falſhood for truth ; and who extracts, out of the moſt airy 
appearances, a thouſand pleaſures which have no being. 

1260. Nothing can ſo well inform us of other people's 
irregular appetites, as a juſt reflection upon our own. If 
we pleaſe to look into our own hearts, we ſhall there find 
the ſeed of all thoſe vicious ſentiments which we caſt in 
other people's teeth, Although theſe may not ſpring in- 
to ation, we may ſtill, by attention, apprehend their life 
and motion, There is no ſort of malice that ſelf-love 
does not offer to the wit for its uſe upon proper occa- 
fions, and few there are who have ſufficient virtue to re- 
ſiſt the temptation. 

1261. Prudence, which conducts all human affairs, is 
nothing more than a circumſpect and well informed ſelf- 
love; its oppoſite is inconſiderateneſs and blindneſs, 

1262. Men of honour often fight for a trifle, not but 
that there are ſome provocations not to be born with, 

1263. It is fancy, not the reaſon of things, that makes 

Ii 2 life 
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life ſo uneaſy as we find it. It is not the place, nor the 
condition, but the mind alone, that can make any body 
miſerable or happy; and men that are impatient under 
imaginary afflictions, change commonly for wore. 
1264. It is with ſome good qualities, as with our ſenſes ; 
thoſe that never had the uſe of them, can never have any 
notion of them, Io 

1265. Ignorance creates weakneſs and fear, but earn- 

ing makes men bold and aſſured. Nothing affects or di- 
ſturbs a mind that has a true apprehenſion of things, and 
knows how to diſtinguiſh them rightly. 
1266. Reaſon of flate, in the ſimplicity of the notion, 
is only that of political wiſdom, abſtracted from the ordi- 
nary rules and method of conſcience and religion; it con- 
ſults only legal utility, and never matters it, provided the 
publick may be the better for it, though the inſtruments 
and managers go to the devil. In ſhort, it is moſt certain 
that reaſon of late is a very deviliſh thing under a ſpe- 
cious name, and a cover for all wickedneſs. What are 
alliances and ruptures, but temporary expedients ? And the 
ordinary reaſons of war and peace, are very little better than 
| banter and paradox. 

1267, Converſation ſeems not only ordained to be the 
cement of ſociety, but the greateſt conſolation to reaſon- 
able creatures ; and yet has company grown ſo dangerous, 
and diſcourſe ſo depraved, that it is become the ſpring of 
many misfortunes ; and what contributed once to the ci- 
vilizing of mankind, and cultivating of their minds, has 
turned it at laſt into a wilderneſs of wild beaſts, where 


all purſue a lawleſs appetite of tearing and deyouring one 
another, 
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another. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that every in- 
dividual is too highly prejudiced in his own fayour, and 
thinks that, while he himſelf is under the influence of an 
unerring judgment, others are bore down by a torrent of 
the while, that what may appear to him at firſt ſight very 
ridiculous, may be owing to ſome reaſons, as ſolid, and 
convincing, as they are concealed. 

1268. As virtue is an interior beauty, ſo is beauty an 
exterior virtue; yet we ſee, that it may, in great mea- 
ſure, be either deformed, or loſe a great part of its brilli- 
ancy, by affectation, and an ill taſte : But this does not 
appear only in the manners, but in dreſs; and, it too 
frequently happens, that when the inſide is the leaſt diſ- 
ordered, or diſtracted, the outſide is obliged to wear its li- 
very. Hence comes it, that you ſee Lord Freake generally 
equipped with a rat-tail twiſted wig, a coat -of .an odd 
cut, and whimſically adorned, his breeches ſtrapped un- 
der the knee, a heavy cane in his hand, a ſevere aſpect, 
and altogether denouncing ſomewhat of defiance, and ill 
nature to mankind. 

1269. An induſtrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren, is a better inheritance for them, than a great eſtate. 
To what purpoſe is it, ſaid Crates, to heap up great eſtates, 
and have no concern what manner of heirs you leave 
them to? 

1270. Many bad things are done only for. cuſtom ; 
which will make a good practice as caſy.to us as an ill one, 

1271, Ageſilaus, being aſked, What he thought moſt 
proper 
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proper for boys to learn, anſwered, What my ROE to do 
when they come to be men. 

1272. Wee ee eee e es Soriivened, that 
it may return to thinking the better. Little reading, and 
much thinking, little ſpeaking, and much bearing, is the 
beſt way to improve in knowledge. | 

1273. Virtue is nevertheleſs venerable for being out © of 
faſhion. 

1274. Judges FEW to be more learned than witty, 
more reverend than plauſible, and more adviſed than con- 
fident: Above all things, integrity is their portion, and 
proper virtue. 

1275. Magiſtrates are to obey, as well as execute laws. 
Power is not to do wrong, but to puniſh the doers of 
wrong. 

1276. A lawyer and a phyſician having a diſpute about 
precedency, they referred the merits of the cauſe to Droge- 
nes; who gave ſentence in favour of the lawyer, in theſe 
terms, Let the thief go before, and the executioner follow. 

1277. A damſel of Bologna having proceeded againſt a 
young gentleman, and procured a ſentence of damages for 
a rape upon her perſon: After the tryal, the pretended 
raviſher proteſted his innocence ſo heartily, that the judge 
thought proper to make uſe of an ingenious expedient, to 
try whether or no the accuſation, and the ſentence he had 
pronounced were juſt and righteous. He ordered, there- 
fore, the money to be brought into court, and to be de- 
livered to the plaintiff; who received it with more joy 
than became one who had loſt ſomething infinitely more 
valuable: But as ſhe was going off the ſtage, the judge 
bid 
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her: He firſt uſed fair words; when that would not 
do, he endeavoured to pull the bag from her by main 
force; but ſhe played her part ſo well, that ſhe kept her 
poſſeſſion in ſpight of his teeth. After this ſecond tryal 
was over, the judge ordered the young man the reſtitu- 
tion of his money ; there being no room to believe, but 
that ſhe who had ſtrength enough to retain the money, 
might have employed the ſame effectually, had ſhe * 

ed, in the defence of her honour. 
1278. It is a maxim, that law and 1 thould —_ 
be made uſe of for neceſſity. 

1279. Nature has been extremely Fraitful of wonders 
in theſe kingdoms, that compoſe the Britiſb monarchy ; 
and it is a ridiculous cuſtom, that gentlemen of fortune 
ſhould be carried away with a deſire of ſeeing the curio- 
fities of other countries, before they have any tolerable 
inſight into their own. Travelling ſometimes makes a 
wiſe man better, but always a fool worſe. 

1280. Innocence is. no protection againſt tyrannical 
power, for accuſing is proving, where malice and force 
are joined in the proſecution. Force governs the world, 
and. ſucceſs conſecrates the cauſe, What avails it the 
lamb to have the better cauſe, if the wolf have the ſtronger 
teeth? It is to no purpoſe to ſtand reaſoning, where the 
adverſary is both party and judge. 

1281. Archidamus being aſked, Who was the maſter of 
Sparta? The laws, faid he ; and next them the ma- 
giſtrates. 

1282. A Turkiſh ambaſſador reſiding ſome time at Pa- 


ris, 
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ris, in the reign of Henry the fourth, took notice that 
his maſter had ever an army on foot conſiſting of 400000 
men, and declared, at the ſame time, that he wonder- 
ed ſo great a prince as the king of France was, had ſo 
| ſmall an army. To which that prince reply'd, Where 
juſtice reigns, force is little required, 

1283. Neceſlity, that great refuge and excuſe for "wy 
man frailty, breaks through all laws ; and he is not to be 
accounted in fault, whoſe crime is not the effect of choice, 
but force. 

1284. The man who wants metcy, makes the law of 
the land his goſpel, and all his caſes of conſcience are de- 
termined by his attorney. The guilt of being unfortunate, 
is never to be defended by the beſt advocate in the world ; 
all he can do or ſay, will be received with prejudice by an 
uncompaſſionate creditor. 

1285. There have been many laws made by men, 
which ſwerve from honeſty, reaſon, and the dictates of 
nature. By the law of arms, he is degraded from all 
honour, whe puts up an affront ; and by the civil law, 
he that takes vengeance for it, incurs a capital puniſhment : 
He that ſeeks redreſs by law for an affront, is diſgraced ; 
and he that does not ſeek redreſs this way, n by 
the laws. 

1286. Self denial is the moſt exalted pleaſure; and the 
conqueſt of evil habits is. the moſt glorious triumph. 

1287. Virtue is made for difficultics, and grows ſtronger 
and brighter for ſuch tryals. 

1288, Some glorious actions are buried in oblivion, 
which would have made a great figure in ſtory, had they 

| been 
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been atchieved by perſons of great quality and diſtinction. 
In the iſlands where a traffick of flayes is carried on, a 
villainous Moor fold his wife, who had not been delivered 
for above a month of twins; and ſome chriſtians, no 
leſs villains than he, had the cruelty to buy her, and ſhe 
was put in the hold amongſt the reſt ; but as it happened 
to be fine weather, the veſſel did not fail above a league 
before the ſlaves were brought above board, and paſſed in 
review before the maſter. This poor mother, touched 
with compaſſion for her children, who uſed to have their 
whole nouriſhment from her breaſts, threw herſelf in- 
ſtantly into the ſea, with the natural -purpoſe of preſer- 
ving their lives. The charitable crew let fly a hundred 
balls at the poor ſwimming wretch ; but whether they 
did this only to frighten her into a return, or whether 
heaven favoured ſo laudable a venture, ſhe eſcaped all 
wounds, and reached the ſhore, to which her juſt and na- 
tural concern conducted her. Did ever woman, of the 
greateſt quality, merit, and virtue perform a more illuſtri- 
ous and heroick exploit? And with what encomiums 
would ſome princeſs have been recorded, had ſhe ated 
with the ſame tenderneſs and reſolution ! 

1289. Denis the tyrant, aſking one day Ariflippus, 
why philoſophers were ſeen frequently making their court 
to princes, but princes never enquiring after philoſophers; 
Ariſtippus made anſwer, that philoſophers very well un- . 
derſtood their own wants, but princes did not underſtand 
theirs. In this manner, did he reproach moſt great men 
with the want of virtue, wiſdom, and good advice, 
which they were not themſelves apprized of, and for which 

K k reaſon 
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to ſupply thoſe defects. 

1290. Let the Ades ds this warkd be never fa r- 
prizing, and their varicty naver ſo great, yet do all effects 
hang upon a fecret and: providentiah 'chain of /couſes, 
which come up in their turn, and Glow the cangle of 
their deſtiny. 

1291. Incivility js nat a de of the foul, be Med 
of many vices ; of ridiculous vanity, of ignorance, idle- 
neſs, ſtupidity, giddineſs, contempt of others, ill na- 
ture, and jealouſy. 

1292. Happineſs conſiſts in the moderation of our de- 
fires. Exceſſive deſires hinder the ambitious, the yolup- 
tuous, and the covetous from being ever ſatisfied ; becauſe 
they breed in the heart an inſatiability, which tempts 
them ſtill to ſeek after what they do not poſleſs, and to 
reſt never content with what they have. Seneca ſays, 
there is no difference betwixt poſſeſſing a thing, and not 
defiring it. 

Happy the man, of mortals happieſt be, 
Whoſe quiet mind from vain defires is free: 
Whom neither hopes decei ue, nor fears torment, 
But lives at peace within bimſelſ, content: 
In thought or act accountable to none, 
But to himſelf, and to the Gods alone. 
O ſweetneſs of content ! ſeraphick joy ! 
That, wanting nothing, nothing can deſtroy ! 
Where dwells this peace, this freedom of the mind ? 
Where, but in ſhades, remote from buman kind? 

| In 
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in flow'ry vales, where nymphs and ſhepberds meet, 
But never comes within the palace gate. 

Farewel then cities, courts, and camps, farewel : 
Welcome, ye groves, here let me ever dwell, 
From cares, from bufineſi, and mankind remove, 
All but the muſes, and inſpiring love. 

How fwweet the morn, how gentle is the night, 
How calm the evening, and the noon bow bright ! 

From hence, as from a bill, I wiew, below, 

The crowded world that like ſome wood does ſhow. 

Where ſeveral wand rers travel day and night, 

Through ſeveral paths, and none are in the right. 

1293. We envy the great for thoſe very things, which 
are the greateſt plagues to them; I mean their great 

e. | 

1294. The dutics are at prefent ſo high upon prefer- 
ment, that men of honour do not care for trading. 

1295. A king of England ſhould cauſe his coronation 
oath to be written in golden capitals in his cloſet, as the 
ten commandments are in his chapel ; the obſervation of 
as the keeping of the other for his felicity hereafter. 

1296. A wiſe prince had much better make a favourite 
of his miniſter, than a miniſter of his favourite, But 
beaſts of pleaſure, are ſeldom beaſts of burthen. 

1297. Innovations are generally, pernicious in govern- 
ment, as well as in religion; and, therefore, it is much 
better to bear with ſmall grievances, than unravel the pre- 
ſent conſtitution. 

1298. The diſeaſe of a kingdom firſt breaks out in the 

K k 2 mini- 
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miniſtry, which, if not removed, will infallibly corrupt 
and deſtroy the whole body politick. 

1299. It is very dangerous to try experiments in a ſtate, 
unleſs in caſes of extreme neceſſity ; and it is better to con- 
nive for a while at any inconveniences, than ſuddenly to 
run upon a reformation, 

1300. Seneca ſays, if a man, b falls, er 
attends him in his loweſt condition; the ſame veneration 
is paid to him as to a temple that lies in ruins, for which 
the devout and conſiderate entertain the ſame religious re- 
ſpect, as if it were in the beſt repair, and homo with the 
greateſt ſplendor and glory. 

1301. Nothing can be ſeen finer than the image 
of the reign of Auguſtus, after the death of Cæſar. 
Plain dealing is recalled to the bar; diſcord is baniſh- 
ed the ſenate; equity and juſtice return to the city, at- 
tended with ability and induſtry ; the magiſtrates have 
reſumed their authority; the ſenators their ancient ma- 
jeſty ; decrees and judgments their wonted force: We 
ſee the citizens reinſpired with a generous emulation of 
doing good actions; or forced upon ſuch by a happy ne- 
ceſſity: Virtue is honoured, vice puniſhed ; the inferior 
rank have a veneration for the ſuperior, without any mix- 
ture of awe or averſion ; and the latter conſider the for- 
mer without any ſentiments of contempt. 

1302. Monſieur Balaac writing to a friend from his 
ſolitude, expreſſeth himſelf with a good deal of humour. 
© I do not care, ſays he, to return to a country, where 
men become hunch-backed by ſcraping, and cringing. I 
am ſo happily ſituated, that all the princes of the world 

act 
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act comedies for my diverſion: I poſſes all the abundance 
of the univerſe, from the heights of heaven, down to the 
brooks and ſprings ; and, with the greateſt eaſe, obtain, 
from the moderation of my deſires, what I never 
hoped from the liberality of fortune. This being the true 
ſtate of my caſe, would you adviſe me to leave theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions, which no body envies, and to negle& that pre- 
cious liberty, for which the Hollanders have ſacrificed ſo 
much blood, and contended with the Spaniards theſe fif- 
ty years? 

1303. Let a prince that would beware of plots, be ra- 
ther jealous of ſuch whom his favours have advanced, 
than of thoſe whom his diſpleaſure has diſcontented : 
theſe want the means, the others have, to execute their 
deſire ; and ambition to rule, is more vehement tha= ma- 
dice to revenge. | | 

1304. Perſeverance is either meritorious, or otherwiſe, 
according as the purpoſe of it is good or bad, and the 
conduct diſcreet or deſperate. In a righteous cauſe, and 
under the direction of reaſon, it aſſumes the name of con- 

flancy, and is numbered among the virtues : but when 
preſſed into the ſervice of iniquity, and goaded on by 
raſhneſs and folly, it is called ob//znacy, and can lead to 
nothing but ruin. 

1305. Whilſt courtiers ſpeak for one another, all of 
them obtain what none of them deſerve. 

1306. The publick is but one body, and the prince the 
head of it; ſo that what member ſoever withdraws his 
ſervice from the head, is no better than a negative traitor | 
to his country and himſelf, : 

1307, It 
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130. It is with glory, as with beauty ; for as a ſingle 
fine lineament cannot make a handſome face, neither can 
a ſingle good quality render a man accompliſhed ; but a 
concurrence of many fine features and good qualities 
makes true beauty, and true honour, 

1308. Every man ſets op a court of „eser within him 
ſelf, pronounces every thing honourable that ſerves his pur- 
poſe, and laughs at them that think otherwiſe. 

1309. He cannot be without a great deal of comes: 
ſion, that is always ſenſible of another's miſery. 

1310. It is not ſo very difficult for men to know them- 
ſelves, if they did but take the pains to'enquire into them- 
ſelves; but they are more ſolicitous to be thought what 
they ſhould be, than really careful to be what they 
ſhould be. 

1311. This maxim, Let à thing be never fo ſecret, yet 
it will be diſcovered at one time or other, is very uncertain, 
if not falſe ; for it has no other ground, than thoſe things 
that have been found out ; and, for ought we know, there 
may be as many that never did, or ſhall come to our 
knowledge. 

1312. An affeRation of popularity has often proved a 
ſnare, ſtrong enough to tempt many men, who have o- 
therwiſe been of great temperance and virtue : nor, indeed, 
can there be any more dangerous enemies to a ſtate or a 
kingdom, than-fuch as come ſaber to endeavour its de- 
ſtruction. 

1313. Laws, with penalties, are made for the govern- 
ment of the ſimple and weak, like cobwebs, to catch 

flies 
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flies; but power is the law of laws, and there is no dif 
puting with it, but upon the fword's point. 

1315. Nothing can maks a King of England abſolute, 
but his goodneſs, and ſtrict regard to the laws, 

' 1316. A prince that governs by parties, is like a philo- 

ſopher that grows wiſe by ſtarts, and broken fancies. 

1317. When a prince has overcome the rebels, he ſhould 
deliver the forfeited eſtates into the hands of his people, 
- who have beforehand paid the purchaſe, by enabling him 
to triumph over his enemies. 

1318. A prince who has the love and veneration of his 
people, may eaſily ſatisfy all parties; — courting 
them is endleſs. 

1319. The times paſt read uſeful lectures to the time 
preſent ; he that would ſee what ſhall be, let him conſi- 
der what has been. 

1320. It is as impoſſible for a government to be with- 
out faults, as for a man to be ſo. 

1321. Favourites are juſtly the envy of the people; they 
get every thing, and generally merit nothing. 

1322. Governing by parties may keep a prince above 
water for a while, but will fink him at laſt. 

1323. A fleady conduct is the great art of governing a 
fickle people ; whereas, chopping and changing of mea- 
ſures keeps them always in a ferment, and ready to rebel. 

1324. It is a hard matter to determine whether thoſe 
who preached paſſive obedience did King James more harm, 
than thoſe who ſpake againſt his prerogative ? We may 
rail againſt the King of France as much as we pleaſe, but 


to 
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to give him his due, he ever rewarded virtue and merit, 
and puniſhed vice better than ſome of his neighbours. 
1325. It is almoſt impoſſible for any prince, or magi- 
ſtrate, utterly to avoid the evil report of men ; for if he 
be good, he incurs the offence of wicked people; if 
he be evil, good men will exclaim againſt him. This 


danger, therefore, wiſe and virtuous princes have little re- 
garded, becauſe hate may be gained, as well by good, as 
evil doing. 

1326. The richeſt endowments of the mind, are fem- 
perance, prudence, and fortitude. Prudence is an univer- 
ſal virtue, which enters into the compoſition of all the 
reſt ; and where ſhe is not, fortitude loſes its name and 
nature, | 

1327. It is a maxim of prudence, to leave N 
they leave us. 

1328. The true way to advance another's virtue, is to 
follow it; and the beſt means to cry down another's vice, 
is to decline it. | 

1329. Nothing would fortify us more againſt any man- 
ner of accidents, than the poſſeſſing our ſouls with this 
maxim, that we can never be hurt but by ourſekves, If our 
reaſon be what it ought, and our actions GY to it, 
we are invulnerable, 

1330. A wiſe man is out of the reach of fortune, and 
all attempts upon him are no more than Xerxes's arrows ; 
they may darken the day, but they cannot ſtrike the ſun. 

1331. It is a Spaniſh maxim, he who loſeth wealth, lo- 
ſeth much; he who hoſeth a friend, loſeth more; but be 
that loſeth his ſpirits, loſeth all, 
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1332. A virtuous habit of the mind is fo abſolutely | 
neceſſary to influence the whole life, and beautify every © 
particular action; to over-balance or repel all the gilded 
charms of avarice, pride, and ſelf-intereſt z that a man de- 
ſervedly procures the laſting epithets of good or bad, as he 
appears either ſwayed by, or regardleſs of it. 

1333- The prerogatives of good men appear plainly in 
this, that men bear more honour to the ſepulchres of the 
virtuous, than to the boaſted palaces of the wicked. 

1334. An angry man, who ſuppreſſes his paſſion, thinks 
worſe than he ſpeaks; and an angry man that will chide, 
ſpeaks worſe than he thinks. ? 

1335. Anger may glance into the breaſt of a wiſe man, 
but reſts only in the boſom of fools. 

1336. In all things miſtakes are excuſable ; but an er- 
ror that proceeds from any good principle, Jeaver.no room 
for reſentment. 

1337. It was a good * obſerved by Socrates; 
when he found in himſelf any diſpoſition to anger, he 
would check it by ſpeaking low, in oppoſition to the mo- 
tions of his diſpleaſure. 

1338. Whoſoever gains by the dead, has not much 
kindneſs for the living. 

1339. That ſort of ignorance which is but a privation 
or emptineſs of knowledge, is much leſs deſpicable than 
the other kind of ignorance, which is full of, and puffed 
up with error and impertinence, and which the world 
oftentimes miſtakes for learning and knowledge. 

1340. Diſcord is every where a troubleſome companion; 
but when it is ſhut up within a family, and happens a- 
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mongiſt relations that eannot eaſily pare, it is harder to 
deal with. 

1341. None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, thats thoſe 
that are moſt forward in doing them. f 

1342: It i the only valour, to remit a wrong ; and the 
greateſt applauſe, that 1 might hurt, and would not. 

1243. None ſhould be ſo implacable as to refuſe an 
humble ſubmiſſion. He whoſe very beſt actions muſt be 
ſeen with favourable allowance, cannot be too mild, mo- 
derate, and forgiving. | 

1344. There cannot poſſibly be a gs, 
than for a man to run the hazard of loſing his life, to 
ſatisfy his revenge. When Mark Antony, after the battle 
of Actium, challenged Augn/irs, he took no further no- 
tice of the infult, than ſending back this anſwer, © That if 
Antony was weary of his life, there were other ways of 
diſpatch beſides fighting him; and for his part, he ſhonld = 
not trouble himſelf to be his executioner,” 

1345. To err, is human; to forgive, divine. 

1346. A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man, than this, that when the injury began on 
his part, the kindneſs ſhould begin on ours. 

1347. A wiſe man hath no more anger than ſhews he 
can apprehend the fir? wrong, nor any more revenge than 
juſtly to prevent a ſcrond. 

1348. Our paſſions are like the ſeas, agitated by the 
winds; and as God hath fet bounds to thoſe, fo ſhould 
we to thefe : So far they ſhall go, and nv fartber. 

1349. There is not any revenge more heroic, than that 
which torments envy, by doing good, 
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13350. It was a pretty victory which Buclia got of his 
angry brother, who, being highly diſpleaſed, cried out, 
Let me periſh if I be nat revenged | But be anſwered, 
And let me periſh, if I do not make you kind, ans quickly 
to forget your anger 

1351. Cruelty is ſo contrary to nature, that it is diftin- 
guiſhed by that ſcandalous name of znhumantty. | 

1352. Hatred is ſo durable and ſo obſtinata, that recon- 
ciliation on a ſick bed is the greateſt ſign of death. 

1353. Fo live above our ſtation, ſhews a proud heart; 
and to live under it, diſcovers a narrow ſoul. 

1354. Pride and ill nature will be hated, inifalts of all 
the wealth and greatneſs in the world. Civility is always 
ſafe, but pride creates us enemies. 

1355. If a proud man makes me lep y didanes, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. 

1356. Riches ſhould be admitted into our - houſes, but 
not into our hearts; we may take them into our poſſeſſion, 
but not into our affections. 

1357. Money, like dung, does no good till it is ſpread. 
There is no real uſe of riches, except it be in the diſtribu- 
tion ; the reſt is but conceit. 

1358. Some are by nature ſo covetous and miſerable, 
that it is as much in vain to attempt to enlarge their minds, 
as to go about to plough the rocks. 

1359. Seneca obſerves well, that it is the conſtant fault, 
and inſeparable ill quality of ambition, never to look be- 
hind it. 

1360. What can be a more wretched fight, than to ſee 
a ſtarving miſer mortify without religion? To ſubmit to 
LES - ſuch 
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ſuch voluntary hardſhips to no purpoſe, and-lols the yow- 
ſent, without providing for the future. 

1361, It is a much eaſier taſk w dig l d of its 
native mine, than to get it out of the covetous man's cof- 
fer. Death only has the key of the miſer's cheſt, _ 

1362. Pitiful ! that a man ſhould ſo care for riches, as 
if they were his own; yet ſo uſe them, as if they were 
another's ; that. when he might be happy in ſpending 
them, will be miſerable in keeping them ; and had rather, 
dying, leave wealth with his enemies, than, beiog alive, 
relieve his friends, ; 

1363. Nothing can be more vain than the courting of 
popular applauſe ; if we conſider the emptineſs of the 
ſound, the precarious tenure, the little judgment of thoſe 
that give it us, and the narrow compaſs it is confined to. 

1364. Some people are all quality, 'you would think 
they were made up of nothing but title and genealogy. 
The ſtamp of dignity defaces in them the very character 
of humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a degree of 
haughtineſs, that they reckon it below them, to exerciſe 
either good nature or good manners. 

1365. If we would trace our deſcents, enn 
ſhould find all ſlaves to come from princes, and all prin- 
ces from ſlaves. We are all of us compoſed of the ſame 


elements, all of us equal, if we could but recover our e- 


vidence ; but when we can carry it no further, the herald 
provides us ſome beroe to ſupply the place of an illuſtrious 

original, and there is the riſe of arms and families. 
1366. A poor ſpirit is poorer than a poor purſe. A 
very 
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way Gap gametes „ of the ſcandal 
of avarice, . . 

1367. He that ſwells ets will ſhrink in ad- 
verlity. 

1368. Where is chat advantage under the ſun, that any 
but a madman would be proud of? Or where is that pride 
itſelf, that any mortal in his right wits would not find 
reaſon to be aſhamed of? 

1369. There is not the greateſt man living, but may 
ſtand in need of the meaneſt, as much as the meaneſt 
does of him. 

1370. The beſt way to humble a proud man, .is to 
take no notice of him. 

1371. The talleſt trees are moſt in the power of the 
winds, and ambitious men of the blaſts of fortune ; great 
marks are ſooneſt hit. 

1372. A perſon who ſquanders away bis fortune Tn 
rioting and profuſeneſs, is neither juſt to himſelf, or others ; 
for, by a conduct of this kind, his ſuperfluities flow in an 
irregular channel, and thoſe that are the moſt unworthy, 
are the greateſt ſharers of them, who do not fail to cen- 
ſure him when his ſubſtance is exhauſted. 

1373. If money be not thy ſervant, it will be thy 
maſter. The covetous man cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
poſſeſs wealth, as that may be faid to poſſeſs him. 

1374. What man in his right ſenſes, that has-where- 
withal to live free, would make himſelf a ſlave for ſu- 
perfluities? What does that man want that has enough? 
Or what is he the better for abundance, that can never 
be ſatisfied ? 
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1375. Tantalus, it is ſaid, was ready to periſh with 
thirſt, though the water was up to his chin. - Change but 
the name, and every rich miſer is the Tantalus in the fa- 
ble. He ſits gaping over his money, and dares no more 
touch it, than he dares commit ſacrilege. 

1376. No kind admonition of friends, nor fear of po- 
verty, can make a prodigal become thrifty. The Greri- 
ans had a law that denied them their father's ſepulchre, 
that waſted their patrimony. It is wretched to ſee a houſe 
ruined by a prodigal. 

1377. The prodigal has as little charity in him as the 
miſer : His flinty ſoul is not to be touched with any ten- 
derneſs, humanity or commiſeration; neither poverty nor 
diſtreſs, innocence nor merit, can melt him: That noble 
truth in ſacred wor:t, of a ſuperior happineſs in giving than 
receiving, he never experienced, 

1378. When Darius offered Alexander 10,000 talents, 
and to divide Aa equally with him, he anfwered, The earth 
cannot bear two ſuns, nor Aja two kings. Parmenio, a 
friend of Alexander, hearing the great offers Darius had 
made, ſaid, Were I Alexander, I would accept them. 80 
would I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

1379. Cleobulus being aſked, why he ſought not to be 
advanced to honour and preferment, made this reply ; O 
friend, as long as I ſtudy and practiſe humility, I know 
where I am; but when I ſhall hunt after dignities and 
promotion, I am afraid I ſhould loſe myſelf. 

1380. Turn your carcaſe the wrong fide outward (ſaid 


the emperoror Aurelius) and be proud, if you can ; and 
to 
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to improve your thought, conſider what a beauty, age, 
diſcaſes, and death, will make of you. 

1481. Worldly glory ends with the world ; and, for 
what concerns us, the world ends with our lives: What 
have we to be proud of? Are not all things periſhable ? 
The time of flouriſhing pride is ſoon over, and our little 
greatneſs is loſt in eternity. 

1382. He that envieth, maketh another man's virtue 
his vice, and another's happineſs his torment ; whereas he 
that rejoiceth at the proſperity of another, is partaker of 

the ſame. 
1383. Exvy is a paſſion ſo full of cowardice and ſhame, 
that no body ever had the confidence to own it. 

1384. A good work is an eaſy obligation; but not to 
ſpeak ill, requires only our filence, which coſts us nothing. 

1385. Slanderers are like flies; they leap over all a 
man's good parts, to light upon his ſores. 

1386. There is an odious ſpirit in many perſons, who 
are better pleaſed to detect a fault, than commend a virtue. 

1387. The worthieſt people are moſt injured by ſlan- 
derers ; as we uſually find that to be the beſt fruit, which 
the birds have been pecking at, 

1388, Socrates, when informed of ſome derogating 
ſpeeches one had uſed of him behind his back, made only 
this facetious reply, Let him beat me too when I am abſent. 

1389. Envy is fixed only on merit; and, like a fore eye, 
is offended with every thing that is bright. 

1390. Diogenes being aſked, How one ſhould be re- 
venged of his enemy ? anſwered, oy r a virtuous and 
an honeſt man, 


1391. En- 
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1391. Envious people are doubly miſerable, in being 
afflicted with others proſperity, and their own adverſity. 

1392. Philip of Macedon ſaid, He was beholden to the 
Athenian orators for reproving him for he would endea- 
vour both by words and actions to make them lyers. And 
Plato hearing it was aſſerted by ſome perſons, that he 
was a very bad man, faid, I ſhall take care to live fo, that 
nobody will believe them. 

1393. Nothing is truly infamous, but what is wicked ; 
and therefore ſhame can never diffurd an innocent and 
virtuous mind. 

1394. If we well knew how little others enjoy, it 
would reſcue the world from one fin, there would be no 
ſuch thing as envy upon earth. 

1395. The ſureſt ſign of a noble diſpoſition, i is to have 
no envy in one's nature. 

1396. Our induſtrious ſearch and inquiries ſhould 
chiefly be employed about our own affairs at home ; for 
here we ſhall find ſo many offences in our converſation, 
ſuch variety of perturbations in our ſouls, and manifeſt 
failures in our duty, that it will take up ſo much time to 
reform them, as not to leave us any leiſure to be imper- 
tinent or ill-natured in remarking upon the faults of others. 

1397. The failings of good men are commonly more 
publiſhed in the world, than their good deeds ; and one 
fault of a well deſerving man ſhall meet with more re- 
proaches, than all his virtues praiſe : Such is the force 
of ill- will and ill-nature. 

1398. It is in the power of every man to preſerve his 


probity ; but no man living has it in his power to ſay, 
that 
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that he can preſerve his reputation, while there are fo 
many evil tongues in the world, ready to blaſt the faireſt 
character; and fo many open ears, ready to receive their 
reports. | 

1399. It is fancy, not the reaſon of things, that makes 
life ſo uneaſy to us as we find. It is not the place, nar the 
condition, but the mind alone, that can mme 
happy or miſerable. 

1400. Every man has it in his own power, by the 
force of natural reaſon, to maſter the temptation of falling 
either into preſumption, or deſpair. 
1401. ä hbefthodich of his 
fon, he only ſaid, I knew he was mortal. So we in all 
caſualties of life ſhould fay, I knew my riches were un- 
certain, that my friend was but a man, Such confidera- 
tions would ſoon pacify Footy MN troubles pro- 
ceed from their being unexpected. 

1402. None ſhould deſpair, . becauſe God can help 
them; and none ſhould preſume, hecauſe God can croſs 
them. | | 

1403. A noble ſpirit muſt nat vary with his fortune: 
In yaur worſt eſtate, hope; in the beſt, fear; and in all 
be circumſpect. 

1404. A man cannot be truly bappy here, without a 
well grounded hope of being happy hereafter. 

1405. A firm truſt in the aſſiſtance of an almighty 
being, naturally produces patience, chearſulneſs, and all 
other diſpoſitions of mind, that alleviate thoſe calamities 
which we are not able to remove. 


M m | 1406. It 
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1406. It is virtue — and fear, only 
that makes life troubleſome. - 

- 1407. There can be no peace in human life, without 
the contempt of all events. He that troubles his head 
with drawing conſequences from mere contingencies, ſhall 
never be at reſt, 

1408. We could willingly change fortune and riches 
with many; but there are ſew, who would be any of thoſe 
men in every circumſtance. 

1409. It were no virtue to bear a if wo did 
not feel them. 

1410. Divine providence always places the remedy near 
the evil. There is not any duty, to which providence 
has not annexed a bleſſing; nor any affliction, for which 
virtue has not provided a remedy. 

1411. A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how 
to fear, who dares to die. 

1412. When faith, temperance, the graces, and other 
celeſtial powers, left the earth (ſays one of the ancients) 
hope was the only goddeſs that ſtaid behind. 

1413. The expectation of future happineſs is the beſt 
relief of anxious thoughts, the moſt perfect cure of me- 
lancholy, the guide of life, and the comfort of death. 

1414. Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide our life: 
Would you be free from theſe anxieties? Think every 
day will be your laſt, and then the ſucceeding hours will 
be the more welcome, becauſe unexpected. 

1415. There is but one way of fortifying the ſoul a- 
gainſt all gloomy preſages, and terrors of mind; and that 

is, 
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is, by ſecuring to ourſelves the friendſhip and protection of 
that being, who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. 

1416. The utmoſt perfection we are capable of in this 
world, is to govern our lives and actions by the rules 
which nature hath ſet us, and keeping the order of our 

1417. He is the wiſe man, who, though not ſkilled in 
ſcience, yet knows how to govern his paſſions and affec- 
tions. Our paſſions are our infirmities. He that can 
make a facrifice of his will, is lord of himſelf, 

1418. Phyſick hath not more remedies againſt the diſ- 
caſes of the body, than reaſon hath preſervatives againſt 
the paſſions of the mind. 

1419. Exceſs of ſorrow is as fooliſh as profuſe laugh- 
ter. Loud mirth, or immoderate ſorrow, inequality of be- 
haviour, either in proſperity or adverſity, are alike 1 
ful in a man that is born to die. 

1420. Nothing alleviates grief ſo much as the liberty 
of complaining: Nothing makes one more ſenſible of 
joy, than the delight of expreſſing it. | 

1421. Philoſophy and religion ſhew themſelves in no 
one inſtance ſo much, as in the preſerving our minds firm 
and ſteddy. 

1422. To be covetous of applauſe, diſcovers a gender 
merit; and ſelf-conceit is the ordinary attendant of ig- 
norance. e 

1423. Every man's vanity ought to be his greateſt 
ſhame, and every man's folly ought to be his greateſt 
ſecret. 


Mm 2 1424. There 
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1424. There are a thouſand fops made by an, for 
one fool by nature, | 
1425. It is to affectation the; wank ene its whole 
race of coxcombs; nature in her whole drama never drew 
ſuch a part; ſhe has ſometimes made a fool, but a cox- 
comb is always of a man's own making. 

1426. The obſervation: that no man is Abe ite 
being what he is, but only in the affectation of being 
ſomething more, is equally true in regard 223 — 
and the body. 

1427. Socrates had ſo little eſtbem of himſelf, that 
he thought he knew nothing certainly, but that he knew 
nothing, 

1428. The vanity of human life is like a river, con- 
ſtantly paſſing away, and yet conſtantly coming on. 

1429. It is the infirmity of poor ſpirits to be taken 
with every appearance, and dazzled with every thing that 
ſparkles: But great genius's have but little admiration, 
becauſe few things appear new to them. 

1430. A wiſe man endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, a 
fool to outſhine others: The firſt is humbled by the 
ſenſe of his own infirmities, the laſt is lifted up by the 
_ diſcovery of thoſe which he obſerves in others. The 
wiſe man confiders what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wiſe man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation, and the fool when he recommends him- 
ſelf to the applauſe of thoſe about him. 

1431. Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and per- 
fection, than brightneſs of underſtanding ;* and to be di- 


vinely 
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vinely good, more valuable than any other wiſdom and 
knowledge, : 

1432. Ariflippus ſaid, That the only fruit he had re- 
ceived from his philoſophy, was to ſpeak plainly to all the 
world, and to tell freely his thoughts of things. 

1433. To preſerve the entire liberty of one's judgment, 
| without being prepoſſeſſed with falſe reaſon, or pretended 
authority, is a ſtrength of mind whereof few are capable. 

1434. Fine ſenſe, and exalted ſenſe, are not half fo 
uſeful as common ſenſe. 

1535. A fincere confeſſion of our ignorance, is one of 
the faireſt and ſureſt teſtimonies of our judgment. 

1436. What is the whole creation, but one great libra- 
ry ; every volume in which, and every page in theſe vo- 
lames, are impreſſed with radiant characters of infinite 
wiſdom ; and all the perfections of the univerſe are con- 
tracted with ſuch inimitable art in man, that he needs no 
other book but himſelf, to make him a complete philo- 
ſopher. | 

1437. There is no end of books; our libraries are fur- 
niſhed for fight and oſtentation, rather than uſe; the very 
indexes are not to be read over in an age ; and in this mul- 
titude, how great a part of them are either dangerous, or 
not worth the reading. A few books well choſen, and 
well made uſe of, will be more profitable, than a 
great confuſed Alexandrian library. 

1438. Lycurgus remarked, That ſubtle ſpeculations, and 
all the refinements of ſcience, ſerved to ſpoil the under- 
ſtanding, and corrupt the heart; for which reaſon he 
made little account of them, 


1439. Moſt 
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1439. Moſt men take leaſt notice of what is plain, as 
if that were of no uſe; but puzzle their thoughts, and 
loſe themſelves in thoſe vaſt depths and abyſſes, which 
no human underſtanding can fathom. | 
1440. It is a ſilly conceit, that men without inns 
are alſo without underſtanding. It is apparent in all ages, 
that ſome ſuch have been even prodigies for ability ; fer 
it is not to be believed, that wiſdom ſpeaks to her diſci- 
ples only in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
1441. There is no neceſſity of being led through the 
ſeveral fields of knowledge; it will be ſufficient to gather 
ſome of the faireſt fruit from them all, and ſo lay up a 


ſtore of good ſenſe, ſound reaſon, and ſolid virtue. 


1442. We read of a philoſopher, who declared of him- 
ſelf, that the firſt year he entered upon the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, he knew all things; the ſecond year he knew 
ſomething ; but the third year nothing : the more he ſtu- 
died, the more he declined in the opinion of his own 
knowledge, and ſaw more of the ſhortneſs of his under- 
ſtanding. 

1443. The curioſity of ſeeing into every thing, ex- 
plaining every thing, and adjuſting it to our weak ideas, is 
the moſt dangerous diſeaſe of the human mind. 

1444. Of all parts of wiſdom, the practice is the beſt. 
Socrates was eſteemed the wiſeſt man of his time, becauſe 
he turned his acquired knowledge into morality, and 3 aim- 
ed at goodneſs more than greatneſs. 

1445. One philoſopher is worth a thouſand gram- 
marians. Good ſenſe and reaſon ought to be the umpire 
of all rules, both antient and modern, 

1446. Too 
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1446. Too ſervile a ſubmiſſion to the books and opi- 
nions of the antients hath ſpoiled many an ingenious man; 
and plagued the world with abundance of extravagant and 
abſurd notions. oh 

1447. Wrangling about frivolous criticiſms in words, 
tho” it is a great part of the buſineſs of a ſchool, is too 
pedantic and low for a generous converſe ; while he that 
is well grown in knowledge may perhaps forget, or not ſo 
much reſpect, the firſt rudiments of letters; it being more 
grateful to the mind to contemplate the ſtructures of learn- 
ing, as they ſtand finiſhed and adorned, than to diſcuſs 
the low materials of their foundations. 

1448. True eloquence is good ſenſe, delivered in a na- 
tural and unaffected way, without the artificial ornaments 
of tropes and figures. Our common eloquence is uſually 
a cheat upon the underſtanding; it deceives us with ap- 
pearances, inſtead of things, and makes us think we ſee 
reaſon, whilſt it is only tickling our ſenſe. | 

1449. It was an idle fancy of ſome, to run out perpe- 
tually upon ſimilitudes, confounding their ſubje& by the 
multitude of likeneſſes, and making it like ſo many things, 
that it is like nothing at all. 

1450. The reaſon of things lies in a narrow compaſs, 
if the mind could at any time be ſo happy as to light 
upon it. Moſt of the writings and diſcourſes in the world 
are but illuſtration and rhetorick, which ſignifies as much 
as nothing to a mind in purſuit after the philoſophical 
truth of things. 

1451. Though it may be an argument of a great wit, 
to give ingenious reaſons for many wonderful appearances 

in 
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in nature; yet it is an evidence of, ſmall judgment; to 
be poſitive in any thing but the knowledge of our own 
ignorance, 

1452. It paſſes for an ornament to borrow from other 
tongues, where we may be better furniſhed in our own. 
| 1453. Suppoſe a man knows what is Greek, Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, or Italian for a Horſe ; this makes the 
man no more the wiſer, than the Horſe the better. 


1454. Languages are not to be deſpiſed, but things 
are ſtill to be preferred, 


1455. The moſt reſplendent ornament of man, is judg- 
ment; here is the perfection of his innate reaſon ; here 
is the utmoſt power of reaſon joined with knowledge. 
1456. It was a ſaying of Cicero, That oratory was but 
his ornament as a commonwealth's man, and that philo- 
ſophy and reaſon were his profeſſion as a man. 
1457. Such books as teach ſapience and prudence, and 
ſerve to eradicate errors and vices, are the moſt profitable 


writings in the world, and ought to be valued and ſtudied 
more than all others whatſoever. 


1458. The wiſdom of the antients, as to the government 
of life, was no more than certain precepts, what to do, 
and what not; and men were much better in that ſimpli- 
city; for as they came to be more learned, they grew 
leſs careful of being good: that plain and open virtue is 
now turned into a dark and intricate ſcience, and we are 
taught to diſpute, rather than to live. 

1459. Wiſe men are inſtructed by reaſon ; men of leſs 
underſtanding, by experience ; the moſt ignorant, by ne- 
ceſſity; and beaſts, by nature. 

1460, Our 
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1460. Our controverſies about religion have brought, at 
laſt, even religion itſelf into controverſy. The ſchool- 
men have ſpun the thread too fine, and made chriſtianity 
look liker a courſe of philoſophy, than a ſyſtem of faith, 
and ſupernatural revelation : ſo that the ſpirit of it evapo- 
rates into niceties, and exerciſes of the brain ; and the con- 
tention is not for truth, - but victory. 

1461. Knowledge, that is of uſe, muſt. be allowed to 
be the greateſt and nobleſt acqueſt that man can gain : 
but to run on in diſputations, whether privation be 
a principle; whether any thing can be made of nothing; 
whether there be an empty ſpace in the compaſs of na- 
ture; or whether the world ſhall have an end, and ſuch 
like, is without end, and to no end. 

1462. True philoſophy, ſays Socrates, conſiſts more in 
fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, fincerity, and in the love of 
our duty, than in a great capacity. 

1463. The primitive chriſtians excelled us in goodneſs 
as much as we do them in learning; and were better with- 
out thoſe advantages, than we are with them. 

1464. It was a uſual ſaying of M. Paſcal, that ſciences 
produced no conſolation in the times of affliftion ; but 
the knowledge of chriſtianity was a comfort, both in ad- 
verſity, and defect of all other knowledge. 

1465. He that knows what belongs to his ſalvation, 
has learned what is ſufficient. 

1466. Contentment is only to be found within our- 
ſelves. A man that is content with a little, has — ; 
he that complains, has too much, 

1467. Were matters ſo managed, that men turned their 

Nn ſpe- 
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ſpeculation into practice, and took care to apply their read- 
ing to the purpoſes of human life, the advantage of learn- 
ing would be unſpeakable ; and we ſee how illuſtriouſly 
ſuch perſons ſhine in the world : and, therefore, nothing 
can be faid to the prejudice of learning in general, but 
only to ſuch a falſe opinion of it, as depends upon this a- 
lone for the moſt eligible and only qualification of the 
mind of man ; and ſo reſts upon it, and buries it in inac- 
tivity. 

1468. Socrates rightly ſaid of contentment, oppoſing 
it to the riches of fortune and opinion, that it is the 
wealth of nature; r 
and really need. | 

1469. Proſperity hath always been the cauſe of far 
greater evils to men, than adverſity; and it is eaſier for a 
man to bear this patiently, than not to forget himſelf in 
the other. 

1470. He who thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his vice, can never be ob- 
ſequious or aſſuming in a wrong place. 

1471. Many afflictions may befal a good man, but no 
evil; for contraries will never incorporate. All the ri- 
vers in the world are never able to change the taſte and 
quality of the ſea. 

1472. The race is not always to the ſwift, nor the bat- 
tle to the ſtrong; neither bread to the wiſe, nor riches to 
men of underſtanding, nor favour to men of ſkill; but 
time and chance happeneth to them all.” 

1473. Wealth and titles are only the gifts of fortune, 
but peace and content are the peculiar endowments of a 

well- 
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vvell- diſpoſed mind ; a mind that can bear affſiction with- 
out a murmur, and the weight of a plentiful fortune with- 
out vain glory ; that can be familiar without 2 
and reſerved without pride. | 

1474. I find it a very hard thing, emen 
dergo misfortunes ; but to be content with a competent 
meaſure of fortune, and to avoid greatneſs, I think a very 
eaſy matter. 

1475. Solon being aſked by Cræſus, Who in the whole 

world was happier than he? he anſwered, Tellus, who, 
though he was poor, was a good man, and content with 
what he had, and died in a good old age. 
- 1476. The beſt need afflictions, for trial of their virtue. 
How can we exerciſe the grace of contentment, if all 
things ſucceed well ? Or that of forgiveneſs, if we have 
no enemies? 

cent worded whit Ai b 
to the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity with- 
in us, and more than countervails all the calamities and 
afflictions which can poſſibly befal us. | 

1478. He that needs leaſt, ſaid Socrates, is moſt like 
the Gods, who need nothing. | 

1479. When Alexander ſaw Diogenes ſitting in the warm 
ſun, and aſked what he ſhould do for him? He deſired 
no more, than that he would ſtand out of his ſunſhine, 
and not take from him what he could not give. 

. 1480, A quiet and contented mind is the ſupreme good, 
the utmoſt felicity man is capable of in this world, and 
the maintaining ſuch an uninterrupted tranquillity of ſpirit, 
is the very crown and glory of wiſdom, 

Nnz2 1481, This 
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r 
ditions, and of patience under ſufferings; that death, 
aan. 
will take us from all the ſufferings of it. 

1482. We ſhould chuſe a Bend ended with böten 0. 
a thing in itſelf lovely and defirable ; which conſiſts in 

. mind, and'« lively reads- 
neſs in doing good offices. 

1483. It was ever my opinion, ſays Horace, that a 
chearful good-natured friend is ſo great a blefling, that it 
admits of no compariſon but itſelf. ' 

1484. Cicero uſed to ſay, That it was no leſs an evil 
for a man to be without a friend, than to have the hea- 
vens without a ſun. And Socrates thought friendſhip the 
ſweeteſt poſſeſſion, and that no piece of ground yielded 
more or pleaſanter fruit, than a true friend. 

1485. True friends are the whole world to one another; 
and he that is a friend to himſelf, is alſo a friend to man- 
kind, There is no reliſh in the poſſeſſion of any thing 
without a partner. 

1486. It is no flattery to give a friend a due character, 
for commendation is as much the duty of a friend, as re- 
prehenſion. 

1487. It is a ſtrange thing to behold what groſs 
errors, and extreme abſurdities, many (eſpecially of the 
greater ſort) do commit, for want of a friend to tell them 
of them, to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune. 

1488, Worthy minds deny themſelves many advantages, 

to 
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to. fate wiz banevolaane, which hey. bovr to their 
friends in diſtreſs, 5 2 

1489. The kindneſs of a friend lie deep; and whether 
preſent, or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, he is ſolicitous a- 
bout our concerns. 

1490. A friendſhip with a generous ſtranger is com- 
monly more ſteddy than with the neareſt relation, 

1491. The greater a man is, the more need he hath 
of a friend ; and the more difficulty there is in finding and 
knowing him. 

1492. A forwardneſs to oblige is a great grace upon a 
kindneſs, and doubles the intrinſick worth: in theſe caſes, 
that which is done with pleaſure, is always received ſo. 
1493. Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates miſe- 
ry, by the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief. 

1494. There is little friendſhip in the world, and leaſt 
of all between equals, which was wont to be magnified : 
that which is, is between ſuperior and inferior, whoſe 
fortunes may comprehend one the other. 

1495. Many begin friendſhips, and cancel them on 
flight occaſions ; and great enmity often ſucceeds to a ten- 
der affection. 

1496. If you have not the 3 to pardon your 
friends, nor they the ſame to pardon you, your friendſhip 
will laſt no longer than it can ſerve both your intereſts. 

1497. Late ere I love, ſaid Auguſtus, as long ere 
J leave.“ 

1498. The beſt friendſhip, is to prevent a requeſt, 
and never put a man to the confuſion of aſking. To aſe, 
is a word that lies heavily on the tongue, and cannot well 

| be 
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be uttered but with a dejected countenance. We ſhould, 
therefore, ſtrive to meet our friend in his wiſhes, if we 
cannot prevent him. 

1499. A man may have 3 — 
tance, and not a friend among them all. 1 
friend, think yourſelf happy. | 

1500, It is a certain principle, chat fiendhip cannot 
long ſubſiſt between many perſons. 

1501. A great advantage of friendſhip is the opportu- 
nity of receiving good advice; it is dangerous relying al- 
ways upon our own opinion. Miſerable is his caſe, who, 
when he needs, hath none to admoniſh him. 

' 1502, Being ſometimes aſunder, heightens friendſhip, 
The great cauſe of the frequent quarrels between relati- 
ons, is their being ſo much together. 

1503. Whoever would reclaim his friend, l 
him to a true and perfect underſtanding of himſelf, may 
privately admoniſh, but muſt : never publickly reprehend 
him. An open admonition is an open diſgrace. 

1504. A man without complaiſance ought to have a 
great deal of merit in the room of it. 

1505. Friendſhip has a noble effe& upon all accidents 
and conditions: It relieves our cares, raiſes our hopes, 
and abates our fears. A friend, who relates his ſucceſs, 
talks himſelf into a new pleaſure ; and, by Pg his 
misfortunes, leaves part of them behind him. 

1506, All men have their frailties ; whoever looks for 
a friend without imperfections, will never find what he 
ſeeks; we love ourſelves with all our faults, and we 
ought to love our friend in like manner, 
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150%. No man can lay himſelf under an obligation to 
do an ill thing. Pericles, when one of his friends im- 
his ſervice in an unjuſt matter, excuſed himſelf, 
ſaying, I am a friend as far as the altar, | 

1 508. Friends muſt be preſerved with good deeds, and 
' 1509. Some caſes are ſo nice, that a man cannot ap- 
pear in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſolliciting whol- 
ly to his friend. For the purpoſe: A man cannot re- 
commend himſelf without vanity, nor aſk many times 
without uneaſineſs: But a kind proxy will do juſtice to 
his merits, and relieve his modeſty, and effect his buſineſs, 
without trouble or bluſhing. 

1510. One friend is not bound to bear a part in the 
follies of another, but rather to diſſuade him from them; 
and, if he cannot prevail, to tell him plainly, as Phocyon did 
Antipater, I cannot be both your friend and flatterer. 

y 1511. Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 

1512. It is difficult to act the part of a true friend; for 
many times, by telling one of his failings, we loſe his af- 
fection; and, if we are ſilent, we betray our own confi- 
dence. But we cannot loſe a friend in a more honourable 
way, than in ſeeking by good will to preſerve him. 

1513. A true friend unboſoms freely, adviſes juſtly, aſ- 
fiſts readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends 
courageouſly, and continues a- friend unchan geably, 

1514. Nothing more engages the affections of men, 
than an handſome addreſs, and graceful converſation. 

1515, When you come into any company, obſerve 
their humours, and ſuit your own carriage thereto, by which 
inſinuation 
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pen. Let your diſcourſe be more in queries and doubt- 
ings, than peremptory aſſertions or diſputings. 

1516, Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that youth may 
therein find improvement, women modeſty, the aged re- 
ſpect, and all men civility. 

1517. Talkativeneſs is uſually called a feminine vice; 
but it is poſſible to go into maſculine company, where it 
will be as hard to wedge in a word, as at a female goſſiping. 

1518. He that is peremptory in his own ſtory, may meet 
with another that is peremptory in the contradiction of it; 
and then the two Sir Pofitrves muſt have a ſkirmiſh, 

1519. He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his virtue 

to ſpeak what he thinks, makes it his neceſity to think 
what is good, 

1520. Vile and debauched expreſſions are the ſure 
marks of an abject and grovelling mind, and the filthy o- 
verflowings of a vicious heart. 

1521. The hatred of the vicious will do you leſs harm, 
than their converſation. 

1522, Some ſay, that hurt never comes by ſilence : But 
they may as well ſay, that good never comes by ſpeech ; 
for where it is good to ſpeak, it is ill to be ſilent. 

1523. The art of pleaſing in company, is not to explain 
things too circumſtantially, but to expreſs only one part, 
and leave your hearer to make out the reſt. 

1524. He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict 
with reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation ; and is e- 
gually remote from an infipid complaiſance, and a low 


familiarity, 


1525. In 
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1525. In diſcourſe it is good to hear others firſt ; for 
filence hath the ſame effect as authority. 

1526. Rhetorick in ſerious diſcourſe is like the flower 
in corn; pleaſing to thoſe who come only for amuſement, 
but prejudicial to him who would reap profit from it. 

I527. If you think twice before you ſpeak once, you 
will ſpeak twice the-better for it. 

1528. We ſometimes ſhall meet with a frothy wit, 
who will rather loſe his beſt friend, than his worſt jeſt. 

1529. A man without ſecrecy is an open letter for eve- 
ry one to read. 

1530. Some men are ſilent for want of matter, or aſſu- 
rance ; and ſome again are talkative for want of ſenſe. 

1531. It is a ſign of great prudence to be willing to re- 
ceive inſtruction; the moſt intelligent rr ſometimes 
ſtands in need of it. 

1532. Studied figures, and ornaments in ſpeech, are not 
always conformable to good ſenſe; they ſerve more to a- 
muſe than to inſtru, and are oftentimes a burden to the 
ſpeaker, as well as to the hearer. 

1533. A reproof has more effect when it comes by a 
fide wind, than if it were levelled directly at the perſon. 

1534. Too much aſſeveration gives ground of ſuſpicion, 
Truth and honeſty have no need of loud proteſtations, 

1535. The tongue is as a wild beaſt, very difficult to be 
chained again, when once let looſe. 

1536. We muſt ſpeak well, and act well; brave actions 
are the ſubſtance of life, and good ſayings the ornament of it. 

1537. He can never ſpeak well, that can never hold his 
tangue. It is one thing to ſpeak much, and another to 


Oo ſpeak 
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ſpeak pertinently. Much tongue and much judgment 
ſeldom go together; for talking and thinking are two 
quite ' different faculties ; and re u N more 
depth where there is leſs noiſe. 

1538, Converſation is generally confined to indificient, 
low, or, perhaps, vicious ſubjects; and all that is ſerious 
or good, is almoſt baniſhed the world. Some are ſo black 
in the mouth, as to utter nothing that is decent, ſupplying 
want of wit with want of modeſty, and want of reputation 
with want of ſhame. 

1539. There is nothing more diſagreeable, than con- 
tinual jeſting. By endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation 
of being pleaſant, a man loſes the advantage of being 
thought wile, 

1540. He that can reply calmly to an angry man, is 
too hard for him. 

1541. A map ſecluded From company can have but the 
devil and himſelf to tempt him; but he that converſes 
much in the world, has almoſt as many ſnares as he has 
companions. 

1542. Some, under a fool's cap, exerciſe a knave's 
wit ; making a ſeeming ſimplicity the excuſe of their 
impudence, 

1543. A too great credulity is great Gimplicity ; and to 
believe nothing, becauſe our narrow capacities cannot 
comprehend it, is a great ſtupidity. 

1544. The life of life, is ſociety ; of ſociety, freedom ; 
of freedom, the diſcreet and moderate uſe of it. 

1545. It is a fair ſtep towards happineſs and virtue, to 
delight in the converſation of good and wiſe men; and 

where 
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where that cannot be had, the next point is, to keep no 
company at all. 

1546. He who treats men ingenuouſly, and converſes 
kindly with them, gains a good eſteem with a very eaſy 
1547. Good nature (ſays a polite author) is more agree- 
able in converſation than wit, and gives a certain air to the 
countenance, which is more amiable than beauty. 
1548. Inſtructions are entertained with better effect, 
when they are not too perſonally addreſſed, We may 
with civility glance at, but cannot, without rudeneſs and 
ill manners, fare upon, the faults and imperfections of any 
man. | 
1549. The greateſt wiſdom of ſpeech, is to know 
when, and what, and where to ſpeak ; the time, matter, 
manner; the next to it, is ſilence. 

15 50. To uſe too many circumſtances before one come 
to the matter, is weariſome ; to uſe none, is blunt. 

1551. Some are ſo flow of ſpeech, and ſo very dull, that 
their heads may be compared to a /imbeck, which gives 
you drop by drop an extract of the ſimples in it. 

1552. Common ſwearing argues in a man a perpetual 
diſtruſt of his own reputation; and is an acknowledgment, 
that he thinks his bare word not to be worthy of credit. 

1553. You will never be thought to talk too much, 
when you talk well; and always to ſpeak too much, when 
you ſpeak ill. | | 

1554. As a man ſhould not conſtrue that in earneſt, 
which is ſpoken in jeſt; ſo he ſhould not ſpeak that in 
jeſt, which may be conſtrued in earneſt. 

Ooz2 1555. In 


. 
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: 5 the cauſe; 
and which will bring the controverſy to a ſpeedy determi- 
nation, is by aſking queſtions, ERIN. * 
the adverſary's conceſſions. 

| 1556, Wherever the ſpeech is corrupted, fo is the mind. 

1557. Words are the pledges and pictures of our 
thoughts, and therefore ought not to be obſcure and obſolete. 

Truth (as Euripides ſays) loves plain language. 

1558. A man may contemplate on virtue in ſolitude and 
retirement; but the practical part conſiſts in its participa- 
tion, and the ſociety it hath with others; W 
good, is the better for being communicable. 

1559. Contradiction ſhould awaken our attention _ 
care, but not our paſſion ; we muſt be of no ſide or in- 
tereſt but that of truth. 

1550. A great talker will Mee no bo- 
dy minds hm; nor does he mind any body, when they 
ſpeak to him. 

1561, Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of filence : 
For by it, ſaid he, I hear other men's W and 
conceal my own. 

1562. The too frequent faſhion of oaths and imprecati- 
ons has no temptatiou to excuſe it, no man being born of 
a ſwearing conſtitution. 

1563. He that reyeals a ſecret, injures them to whom 
he tells it, as well as himſelf, The beſt maxim, concern- 
ing ſecrets, is, neither to hear, nor to divulge them. 

1564. Gentle reply to ſcurrilous language is the moſt ſe- 
vere revenge. 

i565. No injury makes ſo deep an impreſſion in one's 

memory, 
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memory, as that which is done by a cutting malicious jeſt; 
for let it be never fo good, yet it is always extremely bad 
when. it occaſions enmity. 

1566. They who have the true taſte of converſation, 
enjoy themſelves in a communication of each other's ex- 
cellencies, and not in a triumph over their. imperfections. 

1567. In converſation, a man of good ſenſe will ſeem 
to be leſs knowing, to be more obliging ; and chooſe to be 
on a level with others, rather than oppreſs with the ſu- 
periozity of his genius. 

1568. Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breeding. 
That civility is beſt, which excludes all ſuperfluous formality. 
1569. As amongſt wiſe men, he is the wiſeſt that thinks 
be knows leaſt; ſo, amongſt fools, he is the greateſt that 
thinks he knows moſt. 

1570. A good underſtanding, with a bad will, makes 
a very unhappy conjunction. That is an unlucky wit which 
is employed to do evil. The Spaniſb proverb ſays, Know- 
ledge will become folly, if good ſenſe do not take care of it. 
1571. There is a time when nothing, a time when 
ſomething, but no time when all things are to be ſpoken. 

1572. The ſpeech of the antient Grecians was uſually ſhort, 
and very ſignificant: as, when Philip, King of Macedonia, 
ſent a threatning letter, that if he entered into Laconia 
he would overthrow them; they wrote back to him only 
this word, 1F. 

1573. Let your ſubject (ſays Epifetus) be ſomething 
of neceſſity and uſe; ſomething that may advance the 
love and practice of virtue, reform the paſſions, or in- 


ſtruc the underſtanding ; ſuch as may adminiſter advice 
tO 
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to men in difficulties, comfort them under afflictions, aſ- 
ſiſt them in the ſearch of truth, give them a reverend 
ſenſe of God, and an awful admiration of his divine ex- 

1574. Good nature is the very air of a good mind, 
the ſign of a large and generous ſoul, and the — 
ſoil in which virtue proſpers. 

1575. It is according to nature „ be did for no 
man, that hath not diveſted himſelf of humanity, can bo 
hard- hearted to others, without feeling a pain in himſelf. 

1576. Emulation is a noble paſſion, and it ſtrives to ex- 
cel by raiſing itſelf, and not by depreſſing another. 
. 1577. There is far more ſatisfaction in doing, than re- 
ceiving good. To relieve the oppreſſed, is the moſt glo- 
rious act a man is capable of; it is, in ſome meaſure, 
doing the buſineſs of God and providence, and is attend- 
ed with a heavenly pleaſure, unknown but to thoſe that 
are beneficent and liberal. 

1578. It is not in the power of a good man to refuſe 
making another happy, where he has both ability and op- 
portunity. 

1579. Without good-nature and gratitude, men had as 
well live in a wilderneſs, as in a civil ſociety. 

1580. Some who are reduced to the laſt extremity, 
would rather periſh, than expoſe their condition to any, 
ſave the great and neble-minded, They eſteem ſuch to be 
wiſe men, generous, and conſiderate of the accidents 
which commonly befall us: they think, to thoſe they may 
freely unboſom themfelves, and tell their wants without 

the 
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the hazard of a reproach, which wounds more deeply than 
a ſhort denial, 

158 1. It was well faid of him that called a good of- 
fice that was done harſhly, a flony piece of bread; it is 
neceſſary for him that is hungry, to receive it; but it al- 
moſt choaks him in the going down. 

1582, It is a good rule, for every one that has a com- 
petency of fortune, to lay aſide a certain proportion of 
his income for pious and charitable uſes ; he wil then 
always give eaſily and chearfully. 

1583. Anaxagoras, who had a large eſtate, gave the 
greateſt part of it to his friends; and being blamed for 
his careleſneſs, anſwered, It is enough for you to care. 
One aſking him, why he had no regard for his country ? 
I have, ſaid he, and pointed towards heaven. When he 
returned home after travel, and ſa his former poſſeſſions, 
he ſaid, Had I not loſt theſe, I ſhould have been loſt my- 
ſelf. And at the time he was dying, his friends aſking 
where he would be buried? No matter, ſaid he, there is 
a ſhort cut into the other world every where. 

1584. It is the character of an unworthy nature, to 
write injuries in marble, and benefits in duſt, 

158 5. The words of Lewis the twelfth of France 
ſhewed a great and noble mind ; who being adviſed to 
puniſh thoſe that had wronged him before he was King, 
anſwered, It is not becoming a King of France to avenge 
injuries done to a duke of Orleans, 

1586. He that is noble-minded, has the ſame concern 
for his own fortune, that every wiſe man ought to have ; 
and the ſame regard for his friend, that every good man 

really 
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really has: his cafe, graceful manner of obliging carries as 


many charms as the obligation itſelf : his favours are not 
extorted from him by importunity, are not the late rewards 
of long attendance and expectation, men 
hand, and open heart. 

1587. We read a pretty paſſage of a certain Cardina, 
who, by the multitude of his generous actions, gave occa- 
ſion for the world to call him, The patron of the poor. 
This ecclefiaſiic prince had a conſtant cuſtom, once or 
twice a week, to give publick audience to all indigent 
people, in the ha/l of his palace, and to relieve every one 


according to their various neceſſities, or the motions of his 


own bounty. One day a poor widow, encouraged with 
the fame of his generoſity, came into the hall of this car- 
dinal, with her only daughter, a beautiful maid, about 
fifteen years of age. When her turn came to be heard, 
among a croud of petitioners, the cardinal obſerving the 
marks of an extraordinary modeſty in her face and car- 


riage, as alſo in her daughter, he encouraged her to tell 


her wants freely, She, bluſhing, and not without tears, 
thus addreſſed herſelf to him ; My Lord, I owe for the 
rent of my houſe five crowns ; and ſuch is my misfortune, 
that I have no other way to pay it, ſave what would break 
my heart, fince my landlord threatens to force me to it, that 
is, to profiitute this my only daughter, whom I have hitherto 
with great care educated in virtue. What I beg of your 
eminence, is, That you would be pleaſed to interpoſe your 
authority, and protect us from the violence of this cruel man, 
till by cur honeft induſtry we can procure the money for him. 
The cardinal, moved with admiration of the women's 

virtue, 
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virtue, and innocent modeſty, bid her be of good courage. 
Then he immediately wrote a billet, and giving it into the 
widow's hands, Go, ſaid he, o nn fleward, and he ſhall 
deliver thee five crowns to pay thy rent. The poor wo- 
man, overjoyed, and returning the cardinal a thouſand 
thanks, went directly to the ard, and gave him the 
note; which when he had read, he told her out fifty crowns. 
She, aſtoniſhed at the meaning of it, and. fearing this was 
only the ftewerd's trick to try her honeſty, refuſed to take 
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above five, ſaying, ſhe mentioned no more to the cardi- 


nal, and ſhe was ſure it was ſome miſtake. On the other 
fide, the feward inſiſted on his maſter's. order, not daring 


to call it in queſtion: but all the arguments he could uſe 
were inſufficient to prevail on her to take any more than 


five crowns. Wherefore, to end the controverſy, he of- 
fered to go back with her to the cardinal, and refer it 
to him. When they came before that munzficent prince, 
and he was fully informed of the buſineſs, E is true, faid 
he, I miſtook in writing fifty crowns : give me the paper, 
and I will refify it. Thereupon he wrote again, ſaying 
thus to the woman, So much candor and. virtue deſerve a 
recompence. Here I have ordered you five hundred crowns, 
what you can ſpare of it, lay up as a dæury to give with 
your daughter in marriage. 

1 588, babes s/n ewes Gandh that there 
was never yet one found, that would acknowledge himſelf 
guilty. of- it. 

1589. Cato, in Tully, boaſts of this as the great comfort and 
ioy of his old age, That nothing was more pleaſant to ä 
P p the 
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the conſcience of a well ſpent life, and the remembrance 
of many benefits and kindneſſes done to others. 

1590. He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cauſe both 
of God and man; for without it we can be neither ſo- 
ciable nor religious. 

1591. Antiently the Romans wotthipped Virtue and Ho- 
nour for Gods; whence it was that they built two tem- 
ples, which were ſo ſeated, as none could enter the 
temple of Honour, without paſſing through the temple 
of Virtue. 

1592. Nobility is to be conſidered only as an imagi- 
nary diſtinction, unleſs accompanied with the practice of 
thoſe generous virtues by which it ought to be obtained. 
Titles of honour, conferred upon ſuch as have no perſonal 
merit to deſerve them, are at beſt but the royal ſtamp ſet 
upon baſe metal. 

1593. It is NET in hiſtory to the honour of the 
emperor Alexander Severus, that he would in no caſe per- 
mit offices to be ſold: For, ſaid he, he who buyeth muſt 
ſell: I will not endure any merchandize of authority, 
which, if I tolerate, I cannot afterwards condemn ; and 
I ſhall be aſhamed to puniſh him who ſold what I per- 
mitted him to buy. 

I 594. The prepoſſeſſions of the yulgar for men in power 
and authority, are ſo blind, and they are generally fo ad- 
mired in every thing they do, that if they could bethink 
themſelves of being good, the multitude would, in a man- 
ner, idolize them. But, as Gratian obſerves, when ex- 
cellence concurs with high birth and fortune, it paſſes for 
a prodigy, | | 

1595. The 
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1595. The greater a man is in power above others, the 
. more he ought to excel them in virtue : wherefore Cyrus 
ſaid, that none ought to govern, who was not better than 
thoſe he governed. 

1596. Let any one remove his eye from the moſt mag- 
nificent parade, or triumph, to the expanſe of heaven; 
and inſtantly, what was great is little, as 
is private. 

I 597. Nothing is more odious than the praftice of thoſe 
great men, who with fine looks and promiſes make one 
hope for ſervices they never mean to perform. Find out 


ſomething wherein I can ſerve you,” ſays a court minion ; 
and then upon the diſcovery he lays hold of it to ſome 0- 


ther purpoſe. 

1598. There is no nobility like to that of a great heart ; 
for it never ſtoops to artifice, nor is wanting in good of- 
fices, where they are ſeaſonable. 

1599. The preferments and honours of this world are, 
generally ſpeaking, either the inheritance of folly, or the 
recompenſe of vice. 

1600, No government can flouriſh, where the morals 
and manners of the people are corrupted : for, as Tully 
obſerves, take but away the awe of religion, all that fi- 
delity and juſtice, ſo neceſſary for the keeping up of hu- 
man ſociety, muſt periſh with it. 

1601. Who would not deſire the honour that Age/ilaus 
King of Sparta had? who was fined by the Ephori for 
having ſtolen away all the hearts of the people to hunſelf 
alone; of whom it is ſaid, That he ruled his country by 
obeying it. 

P p 2 1602. Though 
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102. Though an honourible title may be conveyed 
to poſterity, yet the ennobling qualities, which are the 
fotil of greatneſs, are a ſort of inc “Nabe perfections, 
and cannot be transferred. Indeed, if a man could be- 
Iteach His virtues by will, and ſetiſe his ſenſe and learn- 
ing upon his Heits, as certainly us he cin his lands, a brave 
anceſtor would de a mighty privilege. 

1603. Title and anceſtry render a good man more il- 
luſtrious, but an ill one more comtemptible. Vice is in- 
famous, though in a prince; and virtue honourable, though 
in a peaſant, | 

1604. The man of honour is an internal, the pron of 

Honour an external, the one a real, the other a fictitious 
character. A perſon of honour may be a profane libertine, 
penurious, proud, may inſult his inferiors, and defraud 
his creditors; but it is impeſfible for a nnn of honour to 
be guilty of any of theſe, 
1605. Honours are in this world under no regulation; 
true quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, and vice tri- 
umphant: The laſt day will rectify this diforder, and 
affign to every one a ſtation ſuitable to the dignity of his 
character; ranks will then be adjuſted, and precedency 
fet right. 

1606. There are few perſons to be found, but are more 
concerned for the reputation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſ- 
ty and virtue. 


1607. He that ſets no value upon a good repute, is as 

careleſs of the actions that produce it. 
1608. The coin that is moſt current among mankind, is 
ar- 
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Fattery: The-only benefit. of which is, that; by hearing 
what we are:nat,we may be inſtructed what we onght to be. 
160g. For people of worth it is not neceſſary to fetch 
praiſes from their predoceſſors; it is enough to ſpeak of 
their own particular merit: It is happy to have ſo much 
merit, that our birth is the leaſt thing reſpected in us. 

1610. We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good reputati- 
on, by doing well ; and when that care is once taken, not 
to be over anxious about the ſucceſs. | 
15671. No man ſhould be confident of his own merit: 
The beſt err, and the wiſeſt are deceived. 

1612. Praiſe fromthe common people is generally falſe, 

1613. He that will fell his fame, will alſo fell the pub- 

lick intereft. 
1614. It is froquent with many, upon every trivial mat- 
ter, to pawn their reputation: A moſt inconſiderate thing 
For what is ſo oſten lent, and paſſeth ſo many hands upon 
every occaſion, eannot but loſe much of its value. 

1615. Great and good men will rather look for their 
characters in the writings and precepts of philoſophers, 
than in the hyperboles of flatterers; for they know very 
well, that wiſe books are always true friends. 

1616. It is a maxim of Cat's, that a man ought to 
reſpe& himſelf, i. e. reſpect his reaſon, that recommends 
an honeſt boldneſs, and forbids a ſervile fear, which is 
a kind of licence and permiſſion for others to have no re- 
gard and conſideration for us. 

1617. If we would perpetuate our fame or reputation, we 
muſt do things worth writing, or write things worth reading. 

1618, It 
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1618. 8 as troubleſome to make good 
the pretence to a good quality, as to obtain it. 

1619. Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits, 
and appearances; but by the character of their lives and 
converſations, and by their works. It is better that a 
man's own works, an, * 
praiſe him. 

1620. Many take leſs care of their conſcience than their 
reputation, The religious man fears, the man of honour 
ſcorns, to do an ill action. 

1621. It is a thing exceeding rare to diſtinguiſh virtue 
and fortune; the moſt impious, if proſperous, are always 
applauded; the moſt virtuous, if * — are ſure 
to be deſpiſed. 

1622. It is very ſtrange, that no eſtimate is made of any 
creature, except ourſelves, but by its proper qualities. He 
has a magnificent houſe, ſo many thouſand pounds a year, is 
the common way of eſtimating men, though theſe things 
are only about them, not in them, and make no part of 
their character. 

1623. Honours, monuments, and all the works of va- 
nity and ambition, are demoliſhed and deſtroyed by time, 
but the reputation of wiſdom is venerable to poſterity. 

1624. Wiſdom is better without an inheritance, than 
an inheritance without wiſdom. | 

1625. How deſpicable is his condition, who is above 
neceſſity, and yet ſhall reſign his reaſon, and his integrity, 
to purchaſe ſuperfluities ! 

1626. The luxurious live to eat and drink, but the wiſe 
aud temperate eat and drink to live. 


1627. Vice 
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1627. Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by poverty. 
15628. He that is violent in the purſuit of pleaſure, will 
not ſtick to turn villain for the purchaſe. | 

1629. Pleaſures unduly taken enervate the ſoul, ako 
fools of the wiſe, and cowards of the brave. A libertine 
life is not a life of liberty. 


1630. Though want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool, 


an innocent poverty is yet preferable to all the guilty af- 
fluence the world can offer. 

1631. Ariſtotle wondered at nothing more than at this, 
That they were thought richer that had ſuperfluous things, 
than they who had what were profitable and neceſſary. 

1632. From the manner of men's bearing their condt- 
tion, we often pity the proſperous, and admire the unfor- 
tunate, | 

1633. So ſtupid and brutiſh, ſo worthleſs and ſcanda- 
lous, are too many ſeen in this degenerate age, that grandeur 
and equipage are looked upon as more indiſpenſable than 
charity ; and thoſe creatures, which contribute meerly to 
our pomp, or our diverſion, are more tenderly and ſum- 
ptuouſly maintained, than ſuch as are in neceflity among 
ourſelves. 

1634. Caligula made himſelf ridiculous by the ſoftneſs 
and fantaſticalneſs of his habit; and Auguſtus was as much 
admired for the modeſty and gravity of his. 


1635. What if a body might have all the pleaſures in 


the world for the aſking? Who would fo unman himſelf, 
as, by accepting of them, to deſert his ſoul, and become 
a perpetual ſlave to his ſenſes? 

1636. The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, be- 
cauſe 


2 
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cauſe they are regular ; and all his life is calm and ſerene, 
| becauſe it is innocent. 

1637. Thoſe who make no other uſe of life than to 
gormandize, never employ their faculties : their Reaſoning 
is idle, and their underſtanding lies fallow. Hence it is 
our great folks in thoſe days ſurpaſs other people only in 
glutting their appetites, and are as poor in knowledge, as 
they are rich in eſtates. 

1638. The Egyptians at their feaſts, to prevent exceſſes, 
ACE Py; an. Remem- 
ber ye muſt be ſhortly ſuch. 

1639. What is a man the worſe for the laſt year's plain 
diet? Or what now-the better for the laſt great feaſt ? 
What is a voluptuous' dinner, and the frothy vanity of 
diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe pompous entertain- 
ments? What is it but a mortification to a man of ſenſe 
and virtue, to ſpend: his time among ſuch people ? 

1640. He that looks into the offices of the luxurious, 
and ſees the troops of ſervants ſweating and hurrying up 
and down; the maſſacre of beaſts and fowls, and every 
thing afloat in the richeſt wine, cannot but wonder at fo 
horrible a profuſion for the guts of one family. 

1641. The conſideration of the dignity and excellence 
of our nature plainly informs us, how mean and unworthy 
it is, to diſſolve in luxury, foftneſs, and effeminacy ; and 


how becoming it is, on the other hand, to lead a life of 
frugality, temperance, and ſobriety. 

1642. A good' man will love himſelf too well to loſe, 
and his neighbour alſo to win, an eſtate by gaming. Love 
of gaming corrupts the beſt principles in the world. 

1643. Gaming 
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1643. Gaming, like a quickſand, ſwallows up a man 
in a moment, Our follies and vices help one another, and- 
blind the bubble, at the fame time that they make the 
Harper quick-ſfighted, 
1644. Among many other evils that attend gaming, are- 
theſe; Loſs of time, leſs of reputation, loſs of bealth, loſs 
of fortune, hſs of temper, ruin of families, defrauding of 
creditors, and, what is often the effe& it, the loſs of life” 
22 

1645. Richneſs of dreſs contributes nothing to a man 
of ſenſe, but rather makes his ſenſe enquired into. The 
more the body is ſet off, the mind appears the leſs. 

1646. It is ſeen, to the terror of wiſdom, that from a 
large eſtate are fetched all virtues: a man in ſuch poſſeſ- 
ſion, ſhall be honeſt, wile, valiant, and learned: the ſtrength 
of his ability is not from his wit, but from his revenue; 
which is a conſpiracy, between ignorance and adulation, to 
confound knowledge. 

1647. Caſt an eye into the gay world, what ſee we? 
For the moſt part, but a ſet of querulous, emaciated, 
fluttering, fantaſtical beings, worn out in the keen pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure ; creatures that know, own, condemn, de- 
-plore, yet ſtill purſue their own infelicity ; the decayed 
monuments of error; the thin remains of what is called 
delight. | 
1648. He only is worthy of eſteem, that knows what 
is juſt and honeſt, and dares do it ; that is maſter of his 
' own paſſions, and ſcorns to be a flave to another's: ſuch 
an one, in the loweſt poverty, is a far better man, and 
merits more reſpe&, than thoſe gay things, who owe all 

Qq their 
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their -greatneſs- and reputation to their rentals and re- 
1649. Religion is ſo far from barring men any innocent 
pleaſure, or comfort of human life, that it purifies the 
pleaſures of it, and renders them more grateful and gene- 
rous.; and, beſides this, it brings mighty pleaſures of its 
.own, thoſe of a glorious hope, a ſerene mind, a calm and 
undiſturbed conſcience, which do far outreliſh the moſt 
ſtudied and artificial luxuries, 

1650. e en e bs pomp or e- 
quipage, to make good our paſſage to heaven; but the 
graces of an honeſt mind will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our journey's end. 

1651. The utmoſt of a woman's character is contained 
in domeſtick life ; firſt, her piety towards God ; and, next, 
in the duties of a daughter, a wife, a mother, and a ſiſter. 

1652. n 
as a wiſe man. 

1653. ———— · » 
innocence; without which, beauty is ungraceful, and qua- 
lity contemptible. 

1654. A good wife (ſays Solomon) is a good portion, and 


there is nothing of ſo much worth as a mind well in- 


ſtructed. | 
1655. Many of the misfortunes in families ariſe from 
the trifling way the women have in ſpending their time, 
and gratifying only their eyes and cars, inſtead of their 
reaſon and underſtanding. - 
1656. . face like 
the vigils of the card table, and thoſe cutting paſſions 
which 
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. are the ae indications of a en 
gameſter. 

1657. The * the dreſs, eee 
beauty appear. = outer eee eee e 
ſenſe the beſt equipage. 
1658, A woman had need be perſedty provided of vir- 
tue, to repair the ruins-of her beauty. x n. 
1659. Howſoever a lewd woman may pleaſe a man for 
a time, he will hate her in the end, and ſhe will _y 
to deſtroy him, 
- 1660-4 wore of great ſpirit; and Hilo widertinding, 
expoſes herſelf to derifion and reproach, and is deſpiſed 
wherever ſhe appears. | 
1661. There are ſuch perverſe creatures that fall to ſome 
men's lots, with whom it requires more than common 


Pry proficiency in philoſophy to be able to live. What charm+ 


ing companions for life are ſuch women 

1662. Alcibiades being aſtonithed at Socrates's patience, 
aſked him, How he could endure the perpetual ſcolding 
of his wife? by, ſaid he, as thoſe do who. are accuſtomed 
to the ordinary noiſe of wheels to draw water, 

1663. There is an old farcaſtical ſaying concerning the 
Ttalian women, That they are magpies at the door, ſyrens 
in the window, ſaints in the church, and dewi/s in the 
houſe. | 

1664. The reputation of a fateſman, the credit of a 
merchant, and the modeſty of a woman, prevail more than 
their power, riches, or beauty. 

Q 2 166 5. He 
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1665. He who marries a. woman he could never love, 
will, it is to be feared, love a woman he never married. 
1666. In reading romances, women (who are moſtly 


addicted this way) do not only learn the evil they ſhould 


be ignorant of, but alſo the moſt delicate ways of com- 
mitting it. 

1667. As the poets repreſented the Graces under the 
figures of women, ſo the Furies too. Let a woman be 
decked with all the embelliſhments of art, and care of 
nature, yet if boldneſs be to be read INE face, it blots 
all the lines of beauty. 

1668. There ſcarce was ever any ſuch thing under the 
ſun, as an #nconſolable widow : grief is no incurable diſ- 
eaſe, but time, patience, and a little philoſophy, with the 
help of human frailty and addreſs, will do the buſineſs, 

1669. He who gets a good huſband for his daughter, 
Hath gained a ſon; and he who meets with a bad one, 
hath loſt a daughter. 

1670. The Emperor Conrade, when he beſieged Guel- 
Pbo duke of Bavaria, would not accept of any other 
conditions than that the men ſhould be priſoners ; but 
that the women might go out of the town, without viola- 
tion of their honour, on foot, and with ſo much only as 
they could carry about them: which was no ſooner known, 
but they contrived preſently to carry out upon their 
ſhoulders their huſbands and children, and even the duke 
himſelf. The emperor was ſo affected with the generoſity 
of the action, that he treated the duke and his people, e- 
wer after, . with great humanity. 

2671. Truth and falſhood, like the iron and clay in 

Ne- 
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Nebuchadnezzar's image, may cleave, but they will not in- 
corporate, | 


1672. In all the characters we read of excellent wo- 
men, there is not a more illuſtrious inſtance of filial piety, 
than in the ſtory of Cimonus ; who being caſt into. priſon, 
and there adjudged to be ſtarved to death, his daughter 
Xantippe fed him through the iron grate with the milk 
of her own breaſts, 

1673. Themiftocles being aſked, How he would marry 
his daughter, whether to one of ſmall fortune, but ho- 
neſt, or to one that was rich, but of an ill reputation ? 
made anſwer, I had rather have « man without'an eftate, 
than have an eſtate without a man. 

1674. When, after having dined too well, a huſband is 
received at home without a ſtorm, or a reproachful look, 
the wine will naturally work out all in kindneſs ; which 
a wife ſhould encourage, let it be wrapped up in never ſo 
much impertinence, | 

1675. The Lacedemonians prohibited any but common 
women to wear gay and ſumptuous cloaths : this was look- 
ed upon as the mark to diſtinguiſh ſuch infamous people 
by, but the ladies of reputation defired to be known by 
their modeſty and ſhining virtues, : 

1676. Though Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe and good 
woman may be thought too mean and mechanical for this 
refined generation, yet certain it is, that the buſineſs of 
a family is the moſt profitable, and the moſt honourable 
ſtudy they can employ themſelves in. 

1677. Women ſhould be acquainted, that no beauty 
Hath any charms, but the inward one of a” 
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that a ö their manners is much more engaging 
than that of their perſons : that meekneſs and modeſty 
are the tcue and laſting ornaments: for ſhethat has theſe, 
is qualified as ſhe ought to be, for the management of a 
family, for the educating of children, for an affeQion to 
her huſband, and ſubmitting to a prudent way of living. 

Theſe only are the charms that render wives amiable, and 
give them the beſt title to our reſpect. | 

1698. There is nothing fo delightful, ſays Plato, as che 
hearing, or ſpeak ing of the truth: for this reaſon, there is 
no converſation ſo agreeable as that of the man of integrity, 
who hears without any deſign to betray, and n with- 
out any intention to deceive. 

1679. Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
ſits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lye is troubleſome, and ſets a man's in- 
vention upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good. 

1680. Plain truth muſt have plain words; ſhe is in- 
nocent, and accounts it no ſhame to be ſeen naked : where- 
as the hypocrite, or double-dealer, ſhelters and Na bin- 
ſelf in ambiguities and reſerves. 

1681. Truth is born with us, and we muſt hs 
to nature, to ſhake off our veracity. 

1682. An honeſt man is believed without an oath ; for 
his reputation ſwears for him. Xenocrates was a man of 
that truth and fidelity, that the Athenians gave him alone 
this privilege, ' That bis evidence ſhould be lawful without 
fwearing, And it is ſaid of Fabricius, that a man might 
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as well attempt to turn the ſun out of its courſe, as bring 
him to do a baſe or a diſhoneſt action. 

1683. When a man hath forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity, he is ſet faſt ; and nothing will then ſerve his 
turn, neither truth nor falſhood. | 

1684. A man who is r:ghtly honeſt, looks not to what 
he might do, but to what he ſhould. He wears always 
the ſame countenance ; ſpeaks the truth, His cheeks are 
never ſtained with the bluſhes of recantation, nor does 
his tongue falter, en INE ee e een 
of double or reſerved meaning. 

1685. Ariſtotle lays it down for a maxim, That a brave 
man is clear in bis diſcourſe, and keeps cloſe to truth. And 
Plutarch calls lying, The vice of a ſlave. 

1686, Sincerity is, to ſpeak as we think; to do as we 

pretend and profeſs ; to perform and make good what we 
promiſe ; r ap- 
pear to be. 
1687. Did men take as much care to mend, as they 
do to conceal their failings, they would both ſpare them- 
ſelves that trouble which diſſimulation puts them to, and 
gain over and above the commendations they aſpire to 
by their ſeeming virtues, 


1688. Truth is fo great a perfection (ays Pythagoras) 
that if God would render himſelf viſible to men, he 


would chooſe hight for his body, and truth for his ſoul. - 
1689. There is a ſort of oeconomy in providence, that 
one ſhall excel, where another is defective, in order to 
make men more uſeful to each other, and mix them in 
ſociety. | . 
1690. It 
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1690. It 1 in the courſe of worldly things, 
That men's fortunes. are oftener made by their tongues, 
than by their virtues; and more men's fortunes —_, 
thrown thereby, than by their vices. | 
1691. Some will read over, or rather over-read a book, 
with a view only to find fault, like venomous ſpiders ; 
extracting a poiſonous quality, where the induſtrious bees 
ſip out a ſweet and profitable juice. 

1692. When a man draws himſelf into a narrow com- 
paſs, fortune has the leaſt mark at him, 

1693. We do not want precepts ſo much as patterns, 
ſays Phny, and example is the ſofteſt and leaſt invidious 
way of commanding. | 

1694. It is a ſtanding rule in philoſophy, never to make 
the opinion of- others the meaſure of our behaviour. 

1695. Small tranſgreſſions become great, by frequent 
repetition ; as ſmall expences, multiplied inſenſibly, waſte 
a large revenue. 

1696. At twenty years of age, the will reigns; at thir- 
ty, the wit; and at forty, the judgment. 

1697. It is eaſier to preſerve health, than to recover it; 
and to prevent diſeaſes, than to cure them, 

1698. To judge impartially, we are to put men's 
good qualities in the balance againſt their bad ones ; and 
if the ſcale of the firſt outweighs, the latter ought not to 
be brought into account. 

1699. For a man to run a long race through the world, 
and to leave no token of good behind him, it were better 
if he never had been born at all, | 


1700, He 
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1700. He that ſcoffs at the crooked, had need go very 
upright himſelf, | 

1701. A certain perſon being aſked, How old 9 
anſwered, He was in health. Being aſked, How rich he 
was, he ſaid, He was not in debt. 

1702. He that hinders not a miſchief when it is in his 
power, is guilty of it. 

1703. He that has feweſt faults, has conſtructively none 
at all; becauſe it is a common caſe : A FEET £44 
faults, than he that pretends to have none. 

1704. If a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, it is 
to little purpoſe to ſeek it any where elſe. 

1705. One month in the ſchool of affliction will teach 
us more wiſdom, than the grave precepts of Ari/fotle in 
ſeven years. 

1706. Gentleneſs is the beſt way to make a man loved 
and reſpected in his family: he makes himſelf contem- 
ptible, when he talks paſſionately to his ſervants, for no 
reaſon but to ſhew his authority, 

3707. It goes a great way towards making a man faith- 
ful, to let him underſtand that you think him fo; and 
he that does but ſuſpe& that I will deceive him, gives 
me a kind of right to cozen him. 

1708. There is this difference between a man of ſenſe 
and modeſty, and a perſon of cunning and impudence : one 
ſhines in his abilities, and the other debaſes himſelf, and 
is a diſgrace to ſociety. . 

1709. Reading ſerves for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability; it perfects nature, and is perfected by ex- 
perience. 


Rr 1710, There 
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15710. There ſeems, ſays Seneca, to be ſo near an affi- 
nity betwixt wiſdom, philoſophy, and good counſels, that 
it is rather matter of r than of profit, to divide 
them. 

1711. Be not diverted from 8 by any ;dle eee. 
tions the filly world may make upon you, for their cen- 
ſures are not in your power, and conſequently ſhould not 
be any part of your concern, 

1712. Pitch upon that courſe of liſe which is the moſt 
E and cuſtom will render it the moſt delightful. 
1713. Rather avoid thoſe vices you are naturally inclined 
to, than aim at thoſe excellencies and perfections which 
you were never made for, 

1714. When the idea of any PIE ſtrikes your ima» 
gination, make a juſt eomputation between the duration 
of the pleaſure, and that of the repentance ſure to fol- 
low it. | 

1715. Think beſore you ſpeak, and conſider before you 
promiſe. Take time to deliberate and adviſe, but loſe no 
time in executing your reſolutions. 

1716. Spend the day well, and thou wilt rejoice at night. 

1617. Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation, in thy 
neceſſities, from drinking-companions.. 

1718. Endeavour to make peace among thy neighbours ; 
it is a worthy and reputable action, and will bring great- 
er and juſter commendations to thee, and more benefit to 
thoſe with whom thou converſeſt, than wit or learning, or 
any of thoſe ſo much admired accompliſhments. 

1719. Purſue not a coward too far, leſt you make him 
turn valiant to your diſadvantage. 

1720. Be 
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17a. de not eaſily  exceptious, nor rudely familiar; 
the one ill breed contention, the other contempt. 

1721. Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit; never ſtudy to be di- 
verting, without being uſeful; let no jeſt intrude upon good 
manners, nor ſay any thing that may affend modeſty. 

1722. In marriage, prefer the perſon before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the -body ; then 
you have a wife, a friend, and a companion. 

1723. Be flow in chuſing a friend, —— 
him ; courteous to all, intimate with few ; flight no man 
for bis mnocnaals, nor _cficem any fr: thaie weak cad 
'greatnels, 

1724. At every action and enterprize, alk — this 
queſtion ; What will the conſequence of this be to me? 
Am I not likely to repent of it? I ſhall be dead in a little 
time, and then all is over with me. 

1725. Time is what we want moſt, but what we uſe 
worſt; 28 when time ſhall 
be no more; 

1726, As idle body ia a kind.of monſter in lle creation: 
all nature is bufy about him. How wretched is it to hear 
people complain, that the day hangs heavy upon them, 
that they do not know what to do with themſelves | How 
monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions, among creatures who can 
apply themſelves to the duties of religion and meditation, 
to the reading of uſeful books: who may exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hour of Sh og a EEE 
they were before : 

1727. Of all the diverſions of life, 8 ſo 


Rr2 proper. 
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proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the reading of uſefuł 
and entertaining authors; and, with Gy the converſation 
of a well choſen friend. | 

1728, He that is well employed in his ſtudy, though 
he may ſeem to do nothing, does the greateſt things yet 
of all others: he lays down precepts for the governing of 
our lives, and the moderating of our paſſions, and obli- 
ges human nature, not only in the preſent, but in all ſuc- 
ceeding generations, | 

1729. Epaminondas, prince of Theber, had ſuch hatred 
to idleneſs, that, finding one of his captains aſleep in 
the day time, he flew him; for which act being reproved 
by his nobles, he replied, I i him as I ſound bim; com- 
paring idle men to dead men. 

1730. Should the greateſt part of people fit down, and 
draw up a particular account of their time, what a ſhame- 
ful bill would it be ! So much extraordinary for cating, 
drinking, and fleeping, beyond what nature requires; ſo 
much in revelling and wantonneſs ; ſo much for the reco- 
very of the laſt night's intemperance ; ſo much in gaming, 
plays, and maſquerades ; ſo much in paying and receiving 
formal and impertinent viſits, in idle and fooliſh prating, 
in cenſuring and reviling our neighbours ; ſo much in 
dreſſing our bodies, and talking of faſhions ; and ſo much 
waſted and loſt in doing nothing. 

1731. It was a memorable practice of Titus Veſpaſian, 
throughout the courſe of his whole life : he called him- 
felf to an account every night for the actions of the paſt 
day, and fo often as he found he had flipt any one day 

with- 
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without doing ſome good, Ea yt. 
memorial; I bave loft a day. | 

1732. The greateſt loſs of time is delay n 
tion, which depends upon the future: we let go the pre- 
ſent, which we have in our power, and look forward to 
that which depends upon chance, and ſo quit a certain- 
ty for an uncertainty. 

1733. There is no man but hath a ſoul, and if he win 
look carefully to that, he need not complain for want of 
buſineſs : where there are ſo many corruptions to mortify, 
fo many inclinations to watch over, ſo many temptations 
to reſiſt, the graces of God to improve, and former neg- 
le& of all theſe to lament ; ſure there can never want ſuf- 
ficient employment, for all thefe require time; and ſo men 
at their deaths find; for thoſe who have lived careleſly, 
and waſted their time, e eee the world to 
redeem it. | 

1734. The filent virtues of a good man in | ſolitude, 
are more amiable than all the noiſy honours of active life. 

1735. Sir Francis Walfjingham, towards the end of his 
life grew very melancholy, and wrote to the Lord Bur- 
leigh to this purpoſe : We have lived long enough to our 
country, to our fortunes, and to our ſovereign ; it is high 
time we hegin to live to ourſelves, and to our God. 

1756. He who reſigns the world, is in conſtant poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſerene mind; but he who follows the plea- 
ſures of it, meets with nothing but remorſe and confuſion. 

1737. The man that lives retired, lives quiet. He fears 
no body, of whom no body is afraid. He that ſtands be- 


low, upon the firm ground, needs not fear falling. 
1738. A 
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1738. A wiſe" man, that lives up to the e 
reaſon and virtue, if one conſider him in his ſolitude, as 
taken in the fyſtem of the univerſe, obſerving the mutual 
dependance and harmony, by which the whole frame of 
it hangs together, raiſing his thoughts with magnificent 
ideas of providence; makes a nobler figure in the eye of 
an intelligent being, than the greateſt conqueror * all 
the pomps and ſolemnities of a triumph. | 
1739. The pleaſure which affects a human mind with 
the mot lively and tranſporting touches, is the ſenſe, that 
we act in the eye of infinite wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs, that will crown our virtuous endeavours here, with 
a happineſs hereafter, large as our deſires, and laſting as 
our immortal ſouls : without this the higheſt ſtate of life 
is infipid, and with it the loweſt is a paradiſe. ; 

1740. I can hardly think that man to be in his right 
mind, ſays Cicero, who is deſtitute of religion. 
1741. An atheiſt is the moſt vain pretender to reaſon in 
the world, The whole ſtrength of atheiſm confiſts in con- 
tradicting the univerſal reaſon of mankind : they have no 
principles, nor can have any; and therefore they can never 
reaſon, but only confidently deny and affirm, | 

1742. They lye, ſays Seneca, who ſay they believe there 
is no God: though they may profeſs this ſomewhat con- 
fidently, in the day time, when they are in company; 
yet in the night, and alone, they have doubtful Petey 
about it. 

1743. Nothing is ſo important to any man,' as his own 
Nate and condition; nothing ſo amazing as eternity: If 
therefore we find perſons indifferent to the loſs of their 

being, 
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being, and to the danger of endleſs miſery, it is PRIOR. 
a this.temper ſhould be natural, 
1744. For men to reſolve to be of no religion ll an 
„„ is juſt as wiſe and as rational, as is 
they ſhould determine not to go to dinner till all the clocks 
in town ſtrike twelve together. 
1745. Cicero hath obſerved, This ae bind af eee 
more afraid of God, than ſuch as. pretend not to believe 
his being. Theſe are the men who above all others are moſt 
liable to be affected with dread and trembling, more e- 
ſpecially in the time of ſickneſs, and the approaches of 
death. | 
1746. My lord Sn towards the latter end of his 
life, ſaid,” That a little ſmattering in philoſophy would 
lead a man to atheiſm, but a thorough inſight into it will 
lead a man back again to a firſt cauſe ; and that the firſt 
principle of right reaſon is religion: and ſeriouſly profeſſed 
that, after all his ſtudies and inquiſition, he durſt not die 
with any other thoughts than thoſe religion taught, as is 
it profeſſed among the Chriſtians. 
1747. The conſent of all men, ſays Seneca, is of very 
great weight with us; a mark that a thing is true, is 
when it appears ſo to all the world. Thus we conclude. 
there is a divinity, becauſe all men believe it, there be- 
ing no nations, how corrupt ſoever they be, which deny it. 
1748. I never had a fight of my ſoub (lays the Empe- 

ror Aurelius) and yet I have a great value for it, becauſe: 
it is diſcoverable by its operations ; and, by my conſtant: 
experience of the power of God, I have a proof. of his 
being, and a reaſon for my veneration. 


F749. God 
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1749. God hath wiſely provided, in his preſent admi- 
niſtration of things, to give us inſtances enough of his juſt 
procedure towards the good and bad; and yet to leave us 
inſtances enough of unrewarded virtue, and proſperous 
wickedneſs, to aſſure us he intends an after reckoning. 

17 50. As infidelity is the greateſt ſin, ſo for God to give 
a man over to it, is the greateſt puniſhment. | 

1751. It was good counſel given to the Athenians, Ta 
be ſure that King Philip was dead, before they expreſſed 
their joy at the report of it, leſt they might find him 
alive to revenge their haſty triumph. The like advice 
may be proper to all unbelicvers ; let them be ſure there 
is no God, before they preſume to defy him, left they find 
him at laſt to aſſert his being to their deſtruction. 

1752. Nothing has more horror than annihilation. The 
worſt that good men can fear, is the beſt that evil can 
with for, which is the diſſolution of the ſoul in death. 

1753. Virtue needs no outward pomp ; her very coun» 
tenance is ſo full of majeſty, that the proudeſt pay her re- 
ſpect, and the profaneſt are awed by her preſence. 

1754. If we believe that God is, and act conſonantly, 
we ſhall be ſafe if he be not, and eternally happy if he 
he: whereas, if we believe that he is not, we are ſure to 
be miſerable forever if he be, and are only ſafe from be- 
ing miſerable for ever, if he be nat. 

1755. What is this life, but a circulation of little mean 
actions? We lie down and riſe again, dreſs and undreſs, 
feed and wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, and 
then we lie down again, and the circle returns. We ſpend 
the day in trifles, and, when the night comes, we throw 

Our- 
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ourſelves into the bed of folly, 'amongſt dreams, and bro- 
ken thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our reaſon lies 
aſleep by us, and we are for the time as errant brutes as 
thoſe that ſleep in the ſtalls, or in the fields. Are not 
the capacities of man higher than theſe ? and ought not 
his ambition and expectation to be greater? Let us be ad- 
venturers for another world ; it is at leaſt a fair and noble 
chance, and there is nothing in this worth our thoughts, 
or our paſſions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, we are 
ſtill no worſe than the reſt of our fellow mortals; and, if 
we ſucceed in our expectations, we are eternally happy. 

1756. Wiſdom allows nothing to be good, that will 
not be ſo for ever; no man to be happy, but he that 
needs no other happineſs than what he has within him- 
ſelf; no man to be great or powerful, that is not maſter 
of himſelf. 

1757. When a man has once got a habit of virtue, 
all his actions are equal. 

1758. The firſt ſtep towards virtue, is to abſtain from 
vice. No man has true ſound ſenſe, who is immoral. 

1759. A good man is influenced by God himſelf, and 
has a kind of divinity within him. 

1760. It is a great diſgrace to religion, to imagine that 
it is an enemy to mirth and chearfulneſs, and a ſevere ex- 
acter of penſive looks, and ſolemn faces. 

1761. The true ſpirit of religion cheers as well as 
compoſes: the ſoul, It is not the buſineſs of virtue to 
extirpate the affections of the mind, but to regulate them. 

1462, Were there but one virtuous man in the world, 

Sſ he 
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he would hold up his head with confidence and hononr g 
he would ſhame the world, and not the world him. ] 

1763. Though it be a truth very little received, that 
virtue is its own reward; it is une n 
that vice is its own puniſhment, 

1764. If a man would but conſult this golden rule, of 
dealing as he would be dealt by; thoſe very paſſions which 
incline him to wrong others, would inſtruct him to right 
them. 5 1 
1576. It is inſdlent, as well as unnatural, to trample up- 
on the venerable decays of human nature. He that acts 
in this manner, does but expoſe his own future condition, 
and laugh at himſelf before hand. 

1766. No body giving attention to Diagenes while he 
diſcourſed of virtue, he fell a ſinging, and every one croud- 
ing to hear him, Great Gods! ſaid he, how much more 
is folly admired than wiſdom ! 

1767. Virtue is a ſteddy principle, and gives ſtability 
to every thing elſe ; though while good men live in a gid- 
dy and rolling world, they muſt in ſome meaſure feel 
its uncertain motions, 

1768. All earthly delights are ſweeter in the expectation, 
than in the enjoyment; all ſpiritual pleaſures more in 
fruition, than expectation, | 

1769. The Arabians have a ſaying, It is not good to 
jeſt with God, death, or the devil : for the firſt neither 
can nor will be mocked ; the ſecond mocks all men, one 
time or another; and the third puts an eternal ſarcaſm on 
thoſe that are too familiar with him. 


1770. It is ſaid of Socrates, whether he is teaching the 
rules 
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rules of an exact morality, whether he is anſwering his 
corrupt judges, whether he is receiving ſentence of death, 
or ſwallowing the poiſon, he is ſtill the ſame man; that 
is to ſay, calm, quiet, undiſturbed, intrepid, and, in a 
word, wiſe to the laſt. 

1771. It was ſaid by one of the Antients, That trouble 
marched before virtue, and after vice : but pleafure fol- 
lowed virtue, and vice was followed by repentance. 
t. A firm faith, and true honeſty, are not to be for- 
ced by neceſſity, or corrupted by reward. 

1773. To love the publick, to ſtudy univerſal good, 
and to promote the intereſt of the whole world, as far as 
lies within our power, is the height of goodneſs, and makes 
that temper which we call divine. 

1774. A little wrong done to another, is a great mjury 
done to ourſelves. The ſevereſt puniſhment of an injury, 
1s the conſcience of having done it ; and no man ſuffers 

more than he that is turned over to the pain of repentance. 
1775. It coſts us more to be miſerable, than would 
make us perfectly happy: how cheap and eaſy to us is the 
ſervice of virtue, and how dear do we pay for our vices ! 

1776. He that falls into error for want of care and dili- 
gence to find out the truth, can have no pretence to par- 
don. We are as much bound to know our duty, as ob- 
liged to practiſe it. 

1777. A virtuous man may be innocently revenged of 
his enemies, by perſiſting in well doing; and a wicked 
man, by reforming his life, 

1778, Alexander Severus allowed Chriflianity 0 out of love 
Sſ2 to 
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to that one precept, Do not that to another, which thou 
vouldſ/t not have done to thyſelf. 

1779. The fear of hell does a great deal towards the 
keeping of us in our way to heaven, and if it were not 
for the penalty, the laws neither of God nor of man 
would be obeyed. | 

1780, Were angels, if they look into the ways of men, 
to give in their catalogue of worthies, how different would 
it be from that which any of our own ſpecies would 
draw up | We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning, and the noiſe of victories: 
they, on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher in the cottage, 
who poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and thankfulneſs, un- 
der the preſſures of what little minds call poverty and 
diſtreſs. The evenings walk of a wiſe man is more il- 
luſtrious in their ſight, than the march of a general at 
the head of a hundred thouſand men. A contemplation 
of God's works, a generous concern for the good of man- 
kind, and unfeigned exerciſe of humility, only denomi- 
nate men great and glorious, 

1781. The firſt of all virtues is innocence, the next 
is modeſty, If we baniſh modeſty out of the world, ſhe 
carries away with her half the virtue that is in it. 

1782. A peaceful conſcience, honeſt thoughts, virtuous 
actions, and an indifference for caſual events, are bleſſings 


without end or meaſure: this conſummated ſtate of feli- 


city is only a ſubmiſſion to the dictate of right nature; 
the foundation of it is wiſdom and virtue, - the know- 
ledge of what we ought to do, and the conformity of 
the will to that knowledge. 


1783. A 
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1783. A firm faith is the beſt divinity, a good life the 

beſt philoſophy, a clear conſcience the beſt law, honeſty 
the beſt policy, and temperance the beſt phyſic. 

1784. Sir V. Raleigh diſcourſing with ſome friends in 
the Tower, of happineſs, urged, that it was not only a 
freedom from diſeaſes and pains of the body, but from 
anxiety and vexation of ſpirit ; not only to enjoy the plea- 
ſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and inward tran- 
quillity : and this happineſs, fo ſuitable to the immortality 
of our ſouls, and the eternal ſtate we muſt live in, is only 
to be met with in religion, 

1785. What can be more ſuitable to a rational crea- 
ture, than to employ reaſon to contemplate that divine 
being, which is both the author of its reaſon, and nobleſt 
object about which it can poſſibly be employed. 

1786. Religion is exalted reaſon, refined from the groſſer 
parts of it: it is both the foundation and crown of all 
virtues : it is morality improved, and raiſed to its height, 
by being carried nearer heaven, the —_ place where per- 
fection reſideth. 

1787. Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity in 
ſome kind. Honeſty gives a man a good report; juſtice, 
eſtimation ; prudence, reſpect; courteſy and liberality, 
affection; temperance gives health; fortitude, a quiet 
mind, not to be moved by any adverſity. 

1788, Virtue is a bleſſing which man alone poſſeſſes, 
and no other creature has any title to but himſelf. All is 
nothing without her, and ſhe alone is all. The other 
bleſſings of this life are oftentimes imaginary : ſhe 1s al- 


ways real. She is the ſoul of the ſoul, the life of my 
an 
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and crown of all perfe&ions. If mortal excellence be wor- 
thy of our deſires, nnn be the object 
of our ambition. 

1789. Thete in ant a mere affefhiel way as? revive the 
true ſpirit of chtiſtianity, than ſeriouſly to meditate on 
what we commonly call the four POE 
ment, heaven, and bell, 

1790. Deſtiny has decreed all men to die ; but to die 
well, is the particular privilege of the virtuous and good. 

1791. Our decays are as much the work of nature, as 
the firſt principles of our being. We die as faſt as we 
live, Every moment ſubtracts from our duration on earth, 
as much as it adds to it. 

1792. He that has given God his worſhip, and man his 
due, is entertained with comfortable preſages, wears off 
ſmoothly, and expires in pleaſure, 

1793. A little while is enough to view the world in: 
nature treads in a circle, and has much the ſame face 
through the whole courſe of eternity. Live well, and 
make virtue thy guide, and then let death come ſooner or 
later, it matters not. 

1794. We need not care how ſhort our paſſage out of 
this life is, ſo it be ſafe : never any traveller complained 
that he came too ſoon to his journey's end, 

1795. Few take care to live well, but many to live long ; 
though it is in a man's power to do the former, but in no 
man's power to do the latter, 

1796. The caſt of mind which is natural to a wiſe man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and conſider what 

will 
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will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as 
what it is at preſent. 
1797. To live, is a gift; to die, is a debt. This life 
is only a prelude to eternity. 

1798. Men take more pains for this world, than hea- 
ven would coft them ; and when they have what they aim 
at, do not live to enjoy it. The grave lies unſeen be- 
tween us and the object which we reach after, Where 
one lives to enjoy whatever he has in view, ten thouſand 
are cut off in the purſuit of it. 

1799. It is an excellent proof of wiſdom, frequently 
to meditate of the eternity of our worthieſt part, and to 
conſider, that this compages of the elements muſt ſoon 
ſuffer a diſſolution. Beauty is a flower which ſoon wi- 
thers, health changes, and ſtrength abates; but innocen- 
cy is immortal, and a comfort both in life and death. 

1800. How miſerable is that man, that cannot look 
backward, but with ſhame; nor forward, without terror ! 
What comfort will his riches afford him in his extremity ? 
or what will all his ſenfual pleaſures, his vain and empty 
titles, robes, dignities, and crowns, avail him in the day 
of his diſtreſs ? 

1801. In the grave there is no diſtinction of perſons, 
which made Drogenes ſay, when ſearching a charnel houſe, 
That he conld find no difference betwixt the ſkull of 
King Phihp, and another man's. 

1802. The young may die ſhortly, but the aged can- 
not live long : green fruit may be plucked off, or ſhaken 
down; but the ripe will fall of itfelf, 


1803. A certain gentleman, upon his death-bed, laid 
this 
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this one command upon his wild ſon, That he ſhould e- 
very day of his life be ah hour alone : which he conſtant- 
ly obſerved, and thereby growing ſerious, became a new 
1804. An holy deſire of a religious death, is not the 
humour, the fancy, the fear of ſome men, but the ſe- 
rious wiſh of all. Many have ved wickedly, very few 
in their ſenſes died ſo. 3 

180 5. There is nothing in hiſtory which is ſo improving 
to the reader, as thoſe accounts which we meet with of 
the deaths of eminent perſons, and of their behaviour in 
that dreadful ſeaſon, 

1806. The great philoſopher Socrates, on the day of 
his execution, a little before the draught of poiſon was 
brought to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe 
on the immortality of the ſoul, ſaid, Whether or no God 
will approve of my actions, I know not; but this I am 
ſure of, that I have at all times made it my endeavour to 
pleaſe him, and I have a good hope, that this my en- 
deavour will be accepted by him. | 

1807. Philip III. King of Spain, ſeriouſly reflecting 
upon the life he had led in the world, cried out upon his 
death bed, Ah! how happy were I, had I ſpent thoſe 
twenty three years that I have held my kingdom, in a re- 
tirement ! ſaying to his confeſſor, My concern is for my 
ſoul, not my body, 

1808, Cardinal Wolſey, one of the greateſt miniſters of 
ſtate that ever was, poured forth his ſoul in theſe fad 
words, Had I been as diligent to ſerve my God, as I have 


been 
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been to pleaſe my King, be would not have 9 me 
now in my grey hairs. 

1808, Cardinal Richlieu, after he had given law to all 
Europe many years together, confeſſed to. P. du Moulin, 
that, being forced upon many irregularities in his life time, 
by that which they call reaſon of fate, he could not tell 
how to ſatisfy his conſcience upon ſeveral accounts : and, 
being aſked one day by a friend, Why he was ſo fad? 
he anſwered, The ſoul is a ſerious thing, it muſt be either 
fad here for a moment, or be ſad for ever. 


1809. Sir Jobn Maſon, Privy Counſellor to King Henry 


VIII. &c, upon his death bed, delivered himſelf to thoſe 
about him, to this purpoſe: I have ſeen five princes, and 
been privy counſellor to four. I have ſeen the moſt re- 
markable obſervations in foreign parts, and been preſent at 
moſt ſtate tranſactions for thirty years together, and have 
learned this, after ſo many years experience, That ſeriouſneſs 
is the greateſt wiſdom, temperance the beſt phyſic, and a 
good conſcience the beſt eſtate : and were I to live again, I 
would change the court for a cloyſter ; my privy counſellor's 
buſtles, for an hermit's retirement ; and the whole life I 
lived in the palace, for one hour's enjoyment of God in the 
chapel: all things elſe forſake me, beſides * God, my 
duty, and my prayer. 


1810, Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of late to Q. E- 


lizabeth, a quarter of a year before he died, ſent to his 
friends, the biſhops of Winchefter and Worceſter, intreat- 
ing them to draw him, out of the word of God, the 
plaineſt and exacteſt way of making his peace with him; 
adding, that it was great pity men knew not to what end 

Tt they 
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they were born into this world, ll they were ready to go "2 


1811. Sir Philip Sidney left this his laſt farewel among 
hig acquaintange ; Love my memory, cheriſh my friends, but, 
above all, govern your will and affettions by the will and 
word of your creator; in me behold the end 9 world, 
and all its vanities. 
812. Dr Donne, a perſon of great parts and learning, 
being upon his death-bed, and taking his ſolemn farewel of 
his friends, left this with them ; I repent of all my life, but 
* that part of it I ſpent in communion with God, and doing good. 
1813. When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate deſire goes out; when T meet 
with the grief of parents upon a tomb- ſtone, my heart melts 
with compaſſion; when I ſee the tombs of the parents them- 
ſelves, I conſider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we 
muſt quickly follow ; when I ſee Kings lying by thoſe who 
depoſed them, when I conſider rival wits placed fide by 
fide, or the holy men that divided the world with -their 
conteſts and diſputes, I reflect with ſorrow and aſtoniſh- 
ment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind ; when I read the ſeveral dates of the tombs of 
ſome that died as yeſterday, and ſome ſix hundred years 
ago, I conſider that great day, when we ſhall all of us be 


cotemporaries, and make an 


